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PREFATOEY NOTE. 



THE following pages contain a strictly personal narra- 
tive of my Travels auil Adveutiires in Asia and in 
Eorope. They make no pretence whatever to be a 
geographical and ethnological deBcription of the actaal 
Central Asia. Upon these points recent works have 
greatly added to the knowledge we possessed twenty 
yeara ago, when I performed nay dangerous pilgrimage 
&.-om Budapest to Samarkand. A i-egumc of the vai'lous 
pubHcfltiona of Russian, English, French and German 
travellers in this region would have formed a separate 
book, but these have nothhag to do with the variegated 
adventures of my own cai-eer, of which I here propose 
to give the first complete picture to the English reader. 
ARMINICS VAMBfiny. 

BUD&PEBT, 

Oct. 1, 1863. 
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"IT THEN my father died in 1832 I was but a few 
VV montliB old. My mother was poor, verj- pool- 
indeed. By marrying again, tiowever, she fondly hoped 
she might be enabled to give her helpleaa aud fatlierless 
orphans a better bringing up. But in tbis expectation 
she was sadly mistaken. Our etepfatber, although a 
very escellcnt man, did but very little towards relieving 
the pressing needs of our small household. In duo time, 
too, our family circle got fresh additions; tho number of 
the little ones who stood in need of food and clothing was 
increasing. The consequence was that our parents, in 
their solicitude for the welfare of the smaller childi-en, 
turned the older ones adrift to seek tho best way they 
could their own livelihood aa soon as they were supposed 
to have attained an age ripe enough to take care of 
themselves. 

My turn came when twelve years old. My mother 
then thought I had reached a. period of my life when I 
ought to look after myself. Although I had been afilicted 
since my birth with a lameness from which I began to 
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1 Boffci'^Eeii three years old, and which compelled me to 
■ carry a crutch under my left arm up to the time my 
mothet declared me to be of mature age, I was yet, on 
the whole, a tolerably hearty and healthy boy. The 
Bimple fare, often barely sufficient to still the cravings 
of hunger, the exceedingly scanty clothing allowed to 
me, and my want of familiarity with even the meanest 
comforts of life had, already, at this early stage of my 
life, hardened my hody, and inured it to the most adverse 
climatic conditions. 

I had then been attending school for about three years; 
and as my teachers were lavish in their praises of my 
extraordinary memory, enabling mo to ieara by heart, 
with great ease, almost anything, even passages in Latin 
which I did not understand at all, I thought of going 
on with the pursuit of my studies, in order to become a 
Ijhysician or lawj-er, — the two professions which, at that 
time, were considered in the rural parts of Hungary as 
the goal of the most exalted ambition of an educated 

My mother, too, had some such future in view for me, 
but inexorahlo poverty stood in the way of all such 
ambitious schcmings. I had to stoop lower, much lower 
indeed. I was apprenticed to a ladies' dressmaker. 
When I had got so far as to be able to stitch two pieces 
of muslin together, a feeling overcame me that Dame 
Portune bad something better in store for me than 
Btitcbing away all my Ufe long. I soon left the shop of 
the ladies' dress artist, and was engaged by the innkeeper 
of the village to be the private teacher of his only son. 
I was to initiate him into the mystery of reading, writing 
and arithmetic. But my duties did not end there ; I 
had to perform, besides, such unusual offices ae the 
cleaning of the boots of the family on Saturday evenings. 
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Hnd occasionally waiting ou tbirsty gneBta, and handing 
them a glass of wine or whiskey. 

There was, undoubteilly, some slight incongi-uity be- 
tween my tender age and the position of a tL'acher, nor 
was it easy for one who stood in sore need of instruction 
himself to impart it to another,— and, indeed, the master 
-of tho houBo did not fail to remind mc of this anomaly 
by a treatment anything htit in keeping with the- dignity 
of my position as tho mentor of his son. 

But I received even worse treatment at the hands of 
the young master — my pupil. The lad was two years my 
senior, and on one occasion, when carried away with my 
pedagogic zeal I had given hhn a severe reprimand for 
hia rude doings, he, nothing loth, fell on me and would 
have given me a sound thrashing but for the timely 
appearance of his mother. 

My tutorship proved thus a school of hardship for 
me ; but I bravely persevertid until I could carry away 
with me fi'om the Island of Schiitt, where I had spent 
the first years of my childhood, the large sum of eight 
llorins, which represented my net earnings. "With this 
sum I hastened to St. George, in the vicinity of Press- 
burg, in order to begin there my studies at th»? gj-muasium. 

The money I had brought with me was just sufficient 
to purchase me the necessary boolis, and kind and chari- 
table people helped me on in many other ways. Seven 
<lifferent families each gave me one day in the week a 
free meal, adding to it a big slice of bread for breakfast 
and another for luncheon. I also got the cast-off clothes 
of the wealthier schoolboys. By dint of appUcation, and 
owing, perhaps, to the quick and easy comprehension 
which was natural to me, I succeeded in passing my ex- 
amination at the first Latin class, as the second at the 
head of the class. My whole heart was iu my studies ; I 
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■was BOon able- to speak Latin \\ith tolerable fluency; my 
pi'ofesaora remarked mo anil sLowed me some favonr, 
which greatly aBsistod mo in my struggles, 

I pBBBed, also, at St. George my examination in tbe 
second Latin claas, Buecessfnlly. My fondness for roving 
gave me no rest. I began to long for a change and was 
l)articalarly deairous of going to Presslmrg, whore there 
were Hchoole of a higher grade. I therefore left St. 
George, although I had my livelihood almost assured 
there, and the year 184fi saw me, at the age of fom'. 
toen, within the walls of the ancient City of Coronation. 

There began anew my struggling and striving and 
desperate exertions to support myself. It became clear 
to me from the very first that, as buildiugs became taller 
and crowds larger, the difiSeuIty of making acquaintances 
was increasing and the interest of othere in my fortunes 
was diminishing. I remained here, for three years, now 
in the capacity of a servant, and then teaching she-cooks, 
chambermaidB, and other iniUviduals thirsting for know- 
ledge. Every stone of the pavement of that beautiful 
little town on the blue Danube, could it but speak, might 
tell some sad tale of misery which I endured there. But 
youth is able to bear anything and everything ! 

I continued my studies, undaunted by want and priva- 
tions, and was steadily advancing towards the object I 
bad proposed to myself; at the end of the first term of 
school I was reckoned amongst the best scholars. In 
recalling these sad days, I never cease to wonder at the 
never-failing cheerfalness and the high spirits which 
■were my constant companions throughout and helped 
mfi through all the adveraitics of life. My sturdy health 
aided me in the good fight and did not allow my good- 
humour to desert me. 

In spite of my frugal fare, consisting of bread ami 
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mter only, I coiiUl boast of the healthiest of complexions, 
and was the life and soul of all fun and niiBcblef iu the 
schoolroom as well as at play. Every time om- Kchool- 
term drew to ita end, I waa sure to be among the first to 
seize my trarelling-stick, aud launch at random out into 
the world, limping but always on foot, without a penny 
in my pocket. In this manner I had already visited 
Vienna, Prague, aud other cities and towns in the 
Austrian monarchy. Often, when tired as I was march- 
ing along the road, I would indulge in a good-humoured 
parley with the driver of a waggon or carriage that 
happened to pass me, and get, in retm-n for my pains, a 
lift in his vehicle for a short distance. At night I 
usually put up at the houses of the reverend clergy of 
the place, where my Latin conversation was sure to earn 
for me some regards and a few kreutzers for my travelluig 
expenses; and by a few happy neatly turned compliments, 
bestowed upon their housekeepers, I generally succeeded 
in having my travelling-bag filled with provisions for the 
next day. Truly, politeness and a cheerful disposition are 
precious coins current in every country ; they stand at 
a high premium with the young and the old, with men 
and women; and be who hiLs them at bis disposal may 
very well call himself rich, although bis purse be empty. 
These rambles were a preparatory school for ray 
wanderings as a dervish in after years, and it was 
always with a heavy heart that I put my walking- fitick 
into a corner at the end of the vacation, "Whether or 
not it was because I suffered from want aud had to 
struggle hard to eke out a livelihood in town, one thing 
is certain, I disliked liWng in cities from my earliest 
-childhood. Upon entering the narrow street with its 
rows of tall houses, and watching the diminishing sky 
over ray head, my youthful spirits sank within me, and 
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only the hope of standing at the end of the Bcni 

again a free man under God's bright heaven eommiminj 

freely with Nature rendered my stay in town bearable. 

In 1847, besides continuing my regular studies at 
fiehool, I began to devote myself to private studies ; for 
it must be owned that the gymnasiums were rather badJy 
managed in Hungary at that time. In addition to 
reading the greatest variety of literary pro'ductions, on 
travels, which I ail-eagerly devoured, I was learning 
French, Besides my native language, Hungarian, I had 
acquired German early iu life. At about nearly the 
same time I had mastered Sclavonian, and as my 
studies at school had rendered me familiar with Latin 
and Greek, I found myself, not quite sixteen years old, 
conversant with so many principal languages that acquir- 
ing the idioms kindred to tbcm had become a compara- 
tively easy task for me. 

I always took special delight in memorizing. Children 
have very vague ideas about natural gifts, and when I 
was able to increase the number of words which I could 
master iu one day from ten to sixty and even to a 
hundred, my exultation knew no bounds. I mast 
frankly own, however, that I had not at that time the- 
faintest conception as to what the result of these- 
BucoessfiU exertions, which so flattered my vauitj-, 
might be. 

Thus ithappened that from the private study of French 
I gradually passed over to the study of the remaining 
branches of the Latin family. I did the same thing 
with the Germanic languages, and, beginning with 
English I soon eagerly extended my studies to Danish 
and Swedish. I piu-sued the same method with the 
Sclavonic dialects, and as 1 never omitted, in the zeal of 
learning, to read out loud and to hold conversations. 
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■with myself in the languages I was learnmg, I bad 
acquired, iu a surprisingly abort time, a certain kind of 
proficiency in all these langaagcs which my youthful con- 
ceit made me imagine was perfection itself; and I nm 
afraid I bad rather an exalted opinion of myself at that 
time. 

Vanity injures the character of a man in most cases, 
but it proves at times a rery wholesome incentive to 
exertion. In this instance the conceit which was the 
result of my undiBciplined imagination made me abandon 
the path of publio studies I had entered upon, and in- 
duced me to continue my studies by myself. The 
friendly reader will ask what was the object of this 
self- education. Indeed I myself did not then know. 
" Nulla- dies tine linea" was the maxim ever present in 
my mind, and even when I was engaged as a private 
teacher in the country, and was devoting from eight to 
ton hours daily to teaching, I contrived to make such 
good use of the remaining time as considerably to 
improve in my own studies. 

The pleasures of general literature had now taken the 
place of the dry and monotonous memorizing of difforeni 
languages of former years. I drew to my heart's coutem 
from the rich and varied fountain of the mental pro- 
ducts of nearly all the European nations. The bards ol 
Albion, the troubadours of Servia, the minstrels 
Spain and the inspired poets of Italy; Lomonosoff, 
Pushkin, Tegner, Andersen, Ocblenscblaeger, nearly a.1 
the muses of the present age and of the past ages bi 
guiled my hours of leisure. I always read out loud 
and frequently noted down in writing on the margin ol 
the pages I read my feelings whenever any passage 
happened to strike my imagination. 

Owing to this habit of loud reading and the violent 
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gestures witli which I would often accompany it, the 
plain people who were about me often thought me wrong 
in the mind; and upon one occasion this conviction had 
BO grown upon them that I actually lost my position aB 
a teacher, on that account. But what cared I for the 
small criticisms of these people, ao long aa my mind was 
peopled .vil'i Tr.Eso'a struggle before Jerusalem, Cid'a 
valiant deeds, and Byron'e heroes and heroines ? Yet, I 
must confess, no scenes had such a charm for me as 
thoae acting in the land of the rising sun, Asia — which 
then seemed to me so very far nway — with her gorgeously 
brilliant robo, richly covered with pearls and gems, con- 
Btantly floating before my eyes. How could it be other- 
wise with one who, in his youth, had read " The Arabian 
Nights," and who, aa in my case, was by birth and 
education half an Aaiatic himself. 

I knew Asia aa the land of the most fantastic adven- 
tures, as the home of the most fabulous succeaaea ; and, 
having led an adventurous life at au age when I was a 
child still, and being already in pursuit of some great 
good fortune, my first yearnings after distant lauds 
pointed already to Asia. 

In order to be enabled soon to gratify this longing, I 
thought it necessary to make myself, in the first place, 
familiar with the languages of Asia; and I began at once 
with the Turkish language. The Ural-Altaic dialect gave 
me li-igs trouble than it would Lave given most Occidental 
peoplo owing to its affinity with the Magyar language. 
I found it all the more difficult to master its strange 
characters without a teacher or any direction. For 
whole days I wont on drawing the letters with a stick on 
the Band, until I became, at length, familiar with the 
'Value of the diacritical points, that is the distinguishing 
marks iudispensable to a correct pronimciation of the 
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otters and words. In this way I steadily improved. I 
was in want of a dictionary, but I eonld not afford to 
pay tbe high price asked for it, a "Bianclii" costing 
tLen nearly forty florins ; and as I was compelled to 
trace tlie meaning of the single wordB through the laby- 
rinth of the Turkish test by the aid of a so-called literal 
translation, " Wickerhauaer's Chrestoraatby," it did 
happen to me that after I had got through nitb the 
study of & bulky volume, I found oat that I had been 
doing it all lu a wrong way, and was obliged to do it all 
over again. Such bitter disappoiiitmentB occurred to 
me more than once in the course of my autodidactic 
career ; but what labour or task will ever restrain the 
ardour of youth or damp its enthusiasm ? 

I had now reached my twentieth year, and I was 
richly rewarded for all the pains I had taken when I 
was able for the first time to read and understand, with- 
out the aid of a dictionary, a short Turkish poem. It 
was not, indeed, the contents of the Oriental muse, 
quite inaccessible aa yet for me, which kindled my 
«ntbusiaBm, but rather the fruits, the sweet fruitw of my 
labom-8, which afforded me such abundant satisfaction, 
and a<?ted as an incentive spurring me to press forward 
into the field of Oriental science. All my musings, 
endeavours, thoughts and feelings tended towards the 
Land of the East, which was beckoning to me in its 
halo of splendour. My spirit had been haunting ever 
BO long _its faii-y fields, and, sooner or later, my body 
was sure to follow it. For one who had still to struggle 
for his daily bread, in his European home, it required 
considerable boldness to think of a journey to the East, 
a land many hundred mil€8 away. I will not deny 
that even the boldest flights of youthful enthusiasm, 
and the all-powerful desire of getting to know strange 
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countries and customs, bad to bait at tbe stumbling- 
block raised by poverty, and tbat luring fancy kept 
dazzling my eyes for many a day before I seriously set 
to work to carry out my cberisbed scbeme. But a firm 
resolve witb me is almost always like tbe avalancbo 
whicb is being precipitated from tbe lofty summits of 
tbe Alps, — beginning witb but an insignificant ball of 
snow set in motion by a favourable breeze, but soon 
swelling into a tremendous mass wbicb carries before it 
every impediment, crusbing and driving before it witb 
irresistible force everytbing standing in its way. Sucb 
was tbe impulse which I received through the patronage 
of Baron Joseph Eotvos, known in Europe as a writer 
of high merit. This generous countryman of mine was 
not a man of wealth, but his influence procured me a 
firod passage to the Black Sea. He gave me also a 
modost obolus and some old clothes. My knapsack, 
bunting with books, was soon buckled on, and I 
^mUarkod in a steamer for Galacz, from which place I 
^TM to go to Constantinople, the immediate object of my 
)oarut>j\ 
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WHO can describe the feelinga of a young man, barely 
twenty-two years old, wbo up to tiiis day bad been 
buffeted about by fortune, finding himself all of a sudden 
hastening towards the goiU of his moat cheriahed wishes, 
with (eay) fifteen Austrian florins in bia pocket, and 
about to enter upon a life full of uncertainty, in a dis- 
tant region, amongst a strange people, who were rude 
and savage, and were beginning only then to seek a 
closer acquaintanceship with the nations of the West? 
My soul was agitated alternately by feelings of fear and 
hope, of curiosity and pain. Nobody accompanied me 
to the landing-place to see me off, nobody was there 
■waiting for me, no warm presence of a friendly hand 
nor a mother's loving kisa cheered me on in the journey 
on which I was to start. 

I had, thus, reason enough to feel somewhat de- 
pressed; nor could I entirely shake off this feeling ; but 
1 had no sooner come on deck, and begun to mix with 
the people, forming the national kaleidoscope one ia 
always sure to meet on a voyage along the Lower 
Danube, and got an opportunity of conversing in Servian* 
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Italian, Turkish and other languages of -nhich I had 
had hitherto only a theoretical knowledge, than every 
vostiye of my former downheai'teilness gradually 
vanished. I was now in my element. Add to this that 
I soon hecame the object of general admiration owing 
to the fluency of my conversation in different languages ; 
the crowd being ulwuys aaic; to stand iu a sort of awe 
of evei'y polyglot. They formed a ring around me, try- 
ing to guess at my nationality, and received rather 
sceptically my statement that I had never been abroad. 

1 was, of course, very much amused at the gaping 
crowil, but I managed to derive some more solid 
advantages from the manifestation of the good opinion 
which my fellow travellers entertained for me ; for, when 
the dinner-bell was rung, and I preferred to remain 
behind on the deck with a pertm-bed expression of 
«ouuteuaneo, some entbusiaatic disciple of Mercury was 
•ure to get hold of the so-called youthful prodigy and 
pay him his meal. 

Ill the absence of such well-disposed stomacbie 
t>atrons, I would lounge about iu the neigbbonrbood of 
thv kitchen of the ship, the masters of which are for 
ll)« most part Italians. .A. few stanzas from Petrarca 
or Taiiso Eiiflice<l to attract the attention of the caoco 
(cook). A conversation in piu-e Tuscan soon followed, 
aod tho upshot was a well-filled plate of maocaroni or 
tisotto, cappcdbyapieceof boiled or roasted meat. "Mille 
gtftste, siguore " (a thousand thanks, sir), meant that I 
#9(lld como in the evening, to claim a continuation of 
tbv fcvour shown me. The good Italian would shove 
tit iMrrett of linen on one side, give a short laugh, and 
M*vd by his answer, " Come whenever you like," that 

« wnl ol "ly linguistic experiments had not fallen on 

an soil. 
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My coDBtant good humour and happy dieposition were 
of great help to me iu all my straits, and, assisted by 
my tongue, were tho means of procnring for me many 
a thing npon occasions when the attempts of others 
would hare proved fruitless. In this manner I reached 
Galacz, a dirty, miserable place at this day even, but at 
that time much more so. Duriug my voynge on the 
Lower Danube, the shore on the right hand side, with 
its Turkish towns and Turkish population, entirely ab- 
sorbed my attention. To me every turbaned traveller. 
adorned with a long beard, upon entering the ship 
became a novel and interesting page meant for my 
particular study, and at the same time, a never failing 
object of pleasurable excitement. 

When the sun was Betting, and the truly faithfnl sat, 
or rather knelt down for prayer in the abject attitude 
peculiar to them on those occasions, I followed with my 
eyes every one of their movements with the most feverish 
and breathless attention; watching intensely the very 
motion of their lips, as they were uttering Arabic words, 
nnintelligible even to them ; and not until after they 
were done did I again breathe freely. 

The interest which I so plainly showed could not 
escape the notice of the fanatic Moslem. "We then 
lived in the era of the Hungarian refugees. Some 
hundreds of my countrymen made believe that thc-y had 
been converted to Islam. A popular belief had got 
abroad that the whole Magyar people would aeUuowledgo 
Mohammed as their prophet, and whenever a Moham- 
medan came across a Madjarli, tho fire of the missionary 
was blazing fiercely in his huart. 

Snch an interest, or a kindred one, mast have entered 
into the friendship shown to me dnring ray voyage to 
Galacz by some Turks from Widdin, Rnstchuk and 
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Siliatria. In tliis supposition of mine I may possibly 
be mistaken, and it is quite as likoly that tbeii- aym- 
patliic'S were excited by the deep national feeling, which 
then manifested itself everywhere in the Ottoman 
empire, in favour of the Magyars, who bad been defeated 
by the Bussians. Thia state of alfairs, at all events, 
was of excellent service to me, not only during this 
passage, but during my entire stay in Turkey. 

I was drawn by curiosity towards the half-Aeiatic 
Turks, my fellow travellers, and these very men were 
the first to introduce me into the Oriental worhl, I 
need not say that, after having been with them for a 
day or two, I improved in my Turkish, to such an extent, 
that at Galacz I was already able to serve a country- 
man of mine as an interpreter. 

The Oriental, and, I may say, the Mohammedan 
element was decidedly preponderating amongst the 
passengers, in whose company I went from Galacz to 
Constantinople. The reader will not be surprised to 
learn that I was booked for the cheapest place on the 
ship, namely, the deck, and that, even for that place, I 
often paid only half fare. I placed my meagre knapsack 
near the luggage of the Turks, who were sitting apart 
from the others, and most of whom were on their 
pilgrimage to Mecca ; I was impatiently looking out to 
catch a glimpse of the long-hoped-for sea, which I had 
never seen before. 

He who has got his first impressions of the sea, 
through the reading of Byron's aquatic scenes, Ca- 
moen'a Lusiade, or Tegner's Legend of Frithjof, will be 
overcome by feeUngs of no common order in finding 
liimself, for the first time in his life, on the boundless 
wateiy expanse, especially of the Eaxine — gliding along 
its bosom and being rocked by its waves. 
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At an lioor's distance fiom tlie moutbs of the Siilina, 
I gazed, in a reverie, at the awful grandeur of the aea, 
not in the least disturbed by the deep guttural sounds 
and savage groans which came from the sea-sick people 
around me. 

Father Poseidon bad dona no manner of harm to my 
health. I had rather reason to complain of an unusually 
keen appetite ; the excessive chillneee of the evenings, 
too — we were then in tho month of April — cooled my 
blood more than I thought it desirable. I began to 
shake with the cold, in spite of a surplus carpet, placed 
at my disposal for a covering by the kind care of a Turk; 
and after having feasted my eyes on the bright, star- 
covered sky for a considerable time, I fell, at length, 
asleep. 

I was suddenly and rudely roused from my dreams 
towards midnight by peals of thunder and flashes of 
Jightning. accompanied by a violent shower. I had been 
all day long wishing for a storm ; I own my wish was 
gratified at night in such a thorough manner as fully to 
satisfy my romantic disposition. 

How my heart throbbed upon seeing the ship dance 
up and down the towering, mountain-like waves, like a 
nimble gazelle ! The creaking of beams, the howling of 
the wind, with which the shouts of despair from the 
passengers were mingling, the everlasting appeals to 
Allah, which resounded everywhere, could not destroy 
the halo of poetry with which I surrounded a scene, 
otherwise commonplace enough. Only after Retting 
soaking wet with the chilly rain did I shift my place. 

I got up and tried to keep myself warm by taking a 
walk, but the chaos of legs stretched out, of travelling- 
bags, bundles, firearms and turbans which were litter- 
ing the ground rendered the "walk well-nigh impractic- 
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able. I longingly looked at the open space close by the 
deck, reSGrved for the promenading of firBt-class passcn- 
gers, where I observed, in the darkness of the night, a 
man bui-rying to and fro. I had at first thoaghts of 
itutci-ing into a conversation with him; but, my courage 
to tlo 80 failing me, I hit upon another expedient to 
attract his attention. I commenced declaiming, in the 
midmt of the violent storm, one of the epic poems I knew 
,hy heart. My choice fell on Voltaire's Henriade — 



" Jo ohftuts ce L^i'os qui regna siir la Francs 
Et par droit i!e conqai'te et par droit de nnissanoe!' 



And linving roared out, with a good will, into the dai-k- 
\ ntJSfl of the night, several verses, I had the satisfactiou 

of seeing the much-envied first class passenger stop, near 
a crowd of Turks, in a listening attitude ; and after a 
wbilf lie joined me and began a conversation with me. 

With Voltaire, acting as master of ceremonies, ques- 
tions about rank and nationality seemed to he out of 
plaCL'. I discovered nest morning that the figure, 
wrapiK'd in the shadows of night, belonged to a gen- 
tloman, a Belgian by hirtb. a diplomat by his calling, 

I who wa8 going to Constantinople in the ca])acity of a 

Secretary of Legation. If the gentleman felt some 
surprise at the rage of declamation prompting a person 
wot to the skin to rccito verses at night, his astonish- 
ment increased considerably upon seeing mc next morn- 
ing in broad daylight shabbily q,ttired. He, neverthe- 
lefta, seemed to have formed no mean opinion of mu ; he 
RBked mo to come and see him in Para, and promised 
ine his protection to the extent of his power. 

Wo were favoured by the fairest weather from Varna 
to Constantinople, and nothing more charmhig could be 

" I Biug of the hero wlio reigned iu France, Ly riglit of coocjaest 
t^ right of bii'th. 
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im^ned than this our voyage. The Bailing through Iho 
most delightful aea. roa J of th e world, vulgarly called the 
Bospborns, is apt to affect the dullcEt spirit, and roused — 
it is needless to eay — the utmost enthusiasm in me. But, 
upon looking about me, and seeing hefore me the dense 
forest of masts and flags in the Golden Horn, I fancied 
I wae placed, as it were, in the very centre of the world ; 
and as my fellow passengers were dropping away, one 
by one, all hurryiug in different directions to the shore, 
a feeling of my forlornness burst upon me. My spirits 
were damped and I felt anxious and ill at ease. 

Of the fifteen florins 1 hud brought with me from 
Pesth, I had left just enough to jiay my fare on the boat 
which took me to the shore. I now set my foot on 
Turkish ground, if not with a light heart, certainly with 
a very light purse, and sauntered pretty recklessly up 
the naiTOW street leading to the heights of Pera. 

With a spirit less adventurous and at a more sensible 
age than mine, I should have asked myself: "Where 
will joa sleep to-night, what will you eat — and, alto- 
gether, what will you begin to do ? " But I never put 
these questions to myself — I was blind in my enthusiasm, 
I was quietly stopping to look at some signs, covered 
with Turkish inscriptions, and was busy deciphering 
them, when a stranger, a Hungarian, whose curiosity 
had been roused by the long ribbon which floated from 
my Hungarian bat, stepped up to me. He inquired in 
Italian about my natiouahty andmyplace of destinalion, 
and upon learning that I was a Hungarian he, as a 
countryman and a political refugee, of course, imme- 
diately addressed roe in Hungarian, much to the delight 
of both of us. 

Mr. Ptispuki had been an honest mechanic in his own 
country ; he was earning a living in Turkey by being, in 
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turn, an officer of the line, a Buttler during the Crimeein 
war, an accountiug clerk on board of a ship, and, finally, 
wben I met hinij a cook. He was occupying a snaall, 
poverty-stricken room, on the ground floor, in the dirty 
quarter of the town which lies in the rear of the walls of 
the palace of the English Embassy ; its modest farnitnre 
consiBting solely of a mattress, running along the wall, 
which he shared with me, like a brother. 

I aball never forget my first night on this coach. My 
hospitable countryman had been fast asleep for some 
time, whilst I, unable to close my eyes, was still ponder- 
ing over the strange beginning of life in Turkey. I be- 
came, all of a sudden, aware that now one, and again 
the other, of my boots were moving about, by themselves. 

" Friend," I said, first in a whisper, and gradually 
raising my voice, " I think they are carrying away my 
boots." 

He only muttered something imiutelhgiblo in reply. I 
repeated my remark, and the good man finally exclaimed _ 
with some ill-humour : 

" Do sleep ! It is nothing but rats playing." 

A very amusing gam«, indeed, I thought, provided 
they do not chew up my boots; and I turned to sleep 
again. 

I spent about three days in that miserable bole. I 
soon extended my acquaintance with my countrymen, 
and obtained, through them, permission to live in one of 
the rooms occupied by tLe " Magyar Club," which was 
at that time already nearly deserted. At this place I 
met with fewer frolicsome animals, but the skipping 
animals were all the more numerous ; and one evening, 
when, suffering from the chilliness of the night, I ven- 
tured to ask the secretary of the club to give me 
something to cover oiyself with, that worthy gentleman 
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-took the tricolour off tbe flagstaff, and banded it to me, 
apostrophizing me in tbe following touching manner : 

" Friend ! this flag has fired tho hearts of many in 
their heroic flighte, it was itself once full of fire ; wrap 
yourself up in it, dream of glorious battlefields, and 
maybe it will keep you warm too." 

An<l, oddly enough, I wrapped tbe old rag around me, 
shivered yet for a little while, and then fell into a sound 
sleep. 

Several dajs had passed in this manner. Day by day 
tbe circle of my acquaintances was increasing, and all 
of them were particularly struck with the varied know- 
ledge I exhibited in the matter of languages, and my 
being able to speak fluently and read easily the hmguage 
of the country, without having lived in Turkey, was to 
them a subject of special wonder. 

To give instruction in tbe languages used in the 
■country, with a view to oarning my daily bread, sug- 
gested itself as the most natural thing. "Written adver- 
tisements of my desire were distributed, and the first 
lesson I was to give was, oddly enough, in Danish. 

Mr, Hubsch, a nohlo-minded gentleman of culture, 
whom I shall always remember with pleasure, had been 
for some time back tn search of a Danish master, and 
waa really glad to meet me ; indeed, be made such rapid 
progress as to be able, in the course of a few months, to 
read, under my direction, Andersen's "Spilleman" and 
"Berlingske Tidninger." 

Beginning with this odd lesso n, I soon obtained other en- 
gagements as a teacher, which I should never have hoped 
to obtain. The all-promising advertisements did not fail 
to produce their effects ; and one day, when I happeued 
to be at the book-shop of Mr. S., a young Turk, whose 
large retinue showed him to bo a man of means, came 



in and inqnired after the Aradjarli, whose name he had 
seen in the shop-window, and whom he wished to engage 
aB a " Khodja," or teacher of the French language. 

The young Bey was, as I had afterwards occasion to 
laam, a "Miraskhor," that is, a person who has jast 
come into possession of a rich inheritance, and is trying 
to acquire the external attributes suitable to his wealth. 
In Turkey, at that time, these attributes were as follows ; 
(1) a suit of the finest broa-dcloth, after tho latest cnt 
and fashion ; (2) tight patent leather shoes ; (3) r 
small, jaunty fez, rakishly worn on one side of the head, 
and, as a matter of course, gloves, too; (4) an easy, 
graceful step, accompanied by a fashionable carriage of 
the arms and hands ; and (5) French conversation. 
European tradesmen had provided him with the first 
four ingredients for the mako-np of a Turkish gentle- 
man, and I was to fui-nish bim with tho fifth. I was, 
accordingly, engaged on the spot as his teacher, the 
remuneration stipulated for being ten piastres for one 
hour's lesson daily, besides my expenses of gomg to his 
house and returning, as our dandy was living at some- 
distance in Skutari. 

This lesson procured me the opportunity of gaining 
admission for the first time into a genuine Turkish 
house. I arrived every day punctually at the appointed 
hour, but generally found my pupil, who had just roused 
himself from his slumbers, still suffering from the effects 
of last night's debauch, and scarcely able to lift hia 
heavy eyelids; nor did I discover in him the slightest 
disposition to acquire the language of the Gauls. It 
took him an entire month to master the alphabet. 

I usually found my pupil in the company of a vener- 
able moUah, who fairly ehu(Tdered whenever the sounds 
of a language of the Giaours reached his ears, for tho 
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toi my pupil vras a Dotoriously pious MasBolman, 
|te wulls of tbe room in wlaicb we sat had only re- 
1 imtil now the canting recitals of tho Koran, the 
sacred hymns, and other prayers. 

I often hoard the mollah muttering in his beard, 
*' This is the way in which tbe spirit of infidelity is 
being smuggled into our houses." 

I need not say that the instruction I imparted was 
highly profitable to myself. We did at first some French, 
but later on we glided from the French lesson into ex- 
planatory sketches of European life and European ideas. 
I told the Bey of om- social, political, and scientific in- 
stitutions, decking tiiein out, as a matter of course, in 
their brightest colours, for the European, during his 
first stay in tbe East, is always looking back with fond- 
ness to the West be has juat left, and the very things he 
used to condemn look to him charming at a distance. 

My information was almost always received with 
•approval and admiration. Turkey had just seen a good 
specimen of Europe in her Anglo-French alUes who had 
come to her assistance against the Russians ; the Turks 
were, therefore, eager to learn all the particulars having 
reference to the Western land, and if the descriptions of 
these excited now and then their envy, roused tbem to 
disapproval or called out their conceit, they were always 
listened to, and that with pleasure. 

At the close of tbe lesson a well -prepared and abundant 
breakfast was always brought in, and I must own that 
from the very first tbe cooking of tho better classes in 
Constantinople had enHsted my gastronomic partiality. 
It frequently happened, too, that we started immediately 
after breakfast for a ride on horseback, my pupil making 
his calls in my company ; in short, I passed a consider- 
able portion of the day in the society of Turks, and I 



m to Pen, tbat is, to Enropean life, in u& 
goal}'. 

U; penoaneDt stej amoi^st Turks daAea, lion'ever, 
Erom the time what, at the reoommeudation of a coimtry- 
man of mine, I ires invited bv Has&eiii Daim Pasha, 
general of a divisioo, to cuter bis house aa the teacher 
of hia son. Hassan Bej. 

I remored my quarters from Pera to the charmingly 
eI row of houses at Fjndykly ; there I got a separate 
I loom, and enjoyed for the first lime the amemties of 
I Oriental qniet and Torkish comfort. The life in a strictly 
I ICohammedan part of the town, in the vicinity of a. 
i jnosque, from whose slender minaret the Ezon resounded 
I "With gloomy melancholy, affecting my ears with its. 
Itreirdlike sounds; the ^land prospect from my window 
ftiaking in the sea near bj', with its thousand crafts, and 
Eibe magnificent Beshikash palace; and the dignified and 
Kpatriarchal air which pervaded the whole house — were 
I ftll things which had the charm of novelty for me, and 
t%bich I can never forget. 

The figure of the major domo (Vekilkhardj), a gray- 

Flieardei) Anatolian, however, has, perhaps, made the 

F'dwpest impresBion upon my memory. The good man 

Vas particularly indulgent towards me upon all occasions 

fhen I hiippened to sin against the strictly Oriental 

utoms ; he took great pains to touch me how to sit 

yitoorously, that is, with crossed legs ; he taught me to 

rry my head and to use my hands with propriety, and 

lOV I Rhould yawn, sneeze, and so forth. His attention 

nbrRoiiil tho merest trifies. * 

" You ari*, for the first time, in a large city ; you have 

t Wllt>rod polite society," he benignly said, " and you 

it Imhi overything." 

01 couni) tho old tuau looked upon tue as a person 
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oomiDg from tlie land of "binck infidelity," a land to 
whicli, in hia opinion, decency, good manners, and morals 
were uttei etrangers, nnd he soemed to tbinU that a 
stranger hailing from those ports needed to be educated 
quite as mnch as a Turkish peasant from the neighbour- 
hood of Khorput and Diarbekir. 

The pasha himself, my chief, iras a mnch more in- 
teresting personage. It was he who aftei-wards became 
known as the leader of the celebrated Knleili conspiracy, 
a conspiracy whoso object was nothing less than the 
removal of Sultan Abdul Medjid and of all his grandees; 
the conspu-ators flattering themsolvea Trith the behef 
that all the causes of the decay of Turkey would bo 
thereby extirpated, and that, with one stroke, the old 
and infirm Ottoman empire could be restored to its 
ancient power. 

Hussein Daim Pasha was a Circassian by birth, and 
had, like so many of hia countrymen, brought with him 
from his mountain home, which was then still free, to 
the City of the Seven UiUs, astrongdoseof love of liberty. 
He had paiised bis youthful years at the court of Sultan 
Mahmud, during the turbulent days of the sujiprcseion 
of the Janizaries and the Turco-EgyptJau conflict ; ond 
he being, as were most of his contemporaries, familiar 
with the idea of a politic and yet radical change, the 
thought entered his mind to cure by a miracle the deeply 
rooted political ills of Turkey. 

His close intimacy with the refugees, who were living 
at that time in Turkey, may have considerably contri- 
buted towards making a political enthusiast of him. 
Hia imagination was inflamoii by what he heard them 
tell daring the long and anxious nights of tent life whilst 
the siege of Kars was going on. I very well remember, 
«ven now, how the eyes of the tall and slenderly built 
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man glistened, howeverymusele of bis manly face winced, 
at hearing me relute &0Die of tlio episodes of tlie year 
1848. 

I was an inmate of liis liouse at tiie time when this 
notorious conspiracy was being batclied and tbo plans 
for its consummation formed. A mollab from Bagdad, by 
the name of Abmed Effendi, a man of rare mental gifts, 
immense reading, ascetic life, and boundless fanaticisn 
was tbe life and soul of tbe whole conspiracy. He had 
taken part in the whole of the Crimean war as a Gazi 
(a warrior for religion), bareheaded and barefooted, and 
clad in a garb whose austere simplicity recalled the 
primitive ages of Islam. His sword never left hia lean 
loins, nor his lance the firm grasp of his clenched fist, 
either by day or by night, except when he said hia 
prayers, five times a day. Through the snow, in the 
storm, in tho thickest of the fight on the battlefield, 
during toilsome marches, everywhere could be discovered 
the ghost-like form of this zealot, his fiery eyes scattering 
flames, and always at tbe head of the division, under 
the command of my chief. 

It was quite natural that such a man should pleasa 
Hussein Daim Fasha. Tbe acquaintance begun in the 
camp, had hera grown into a sort of relationship by 
consanguinity ; for the lean mollab, who was walking 
about barefoot in Constantinople, had the privilege of 
crossing even the threshold of the harem, where, imder 
the protection of the saeredness of Turkish family life, 
unwelcome UsteDcrs could be most conveniently got rid 
of. There was something in the appearance of Ahmed 
Effendi which terrified me at fii-st, and only, later, upon 
my allowing myself to be called by my pasha, for the 
sake of intimacy, Eeshid (the brave, the discreet), came 
this terrible man near me, with some show of friendU- 
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sesa; he probably concluding, from my having adopted 
tluB name, that I was very near being convei-ted to Islam. 
A very falae inference ! But I did not desti-oy the hopes 
of the zealot, gaining thereby his good will, and getting 
hina to give me instruction in Persian. 

Ahmed Effendi allowed me even to visit bim in his 
■ceil in the yard of the mosqae. And oh ! how interesting 
vrere those hours which I spent, sitting at his feet, with 
■other youths who were eager to learn. It seemed as if 
I had got hold of a fairy key unlocking, to my dazzled 
«yes in one moment, the whole of Mohammedan Asia. 

Ahmed Effendi had an astonishing, almost Buper- 
nataral memory ; he was a thorough Arabic and 
Persian scholar, and knew a whole series of classics by 
heart. I had only to begin with a line from Khakani 
Nizami or Djami, in Spiegel's Persian chrestomathy, 
and he would at once continue to recite the whole piece 
to the end. Indeed he would have been able to go on 
"with his declamation for hours. 

To this Ahmed Effendi I was indebted, more than to 
ajiybody else, for my transformation from a Eui'opean 
into an Asiatic. In speaking of my transformation, I 
trust the friendly reader will not supjiose, for one 
moment, that a more intimate acquaintance with 
Asiatic modes of thought had led my mind away from 
the spirit of the West. A thousitud times, no ! Hather 
the reverse was the case. The more I studied the 
civilization of Islam and the views of the nations 
professing it, the higher rose, in my estimation, the 
Talne of western civihzation. 
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IN the year 1860, I was, perhaps, the only Eui'opeanJ 
who had an easy itnd uninterrupted access to all^ 
clasaeH of Tttrkish society, and, probably, saw at that 
time more of genuine Stambul life than any one before 
me. And, surely, no one will find fault with me, if I recall 
now, in the midst of my European life, with undisguised ■ 
pleasure, the generous Loapitality I have met with, at I 
the hands of the noblest Turks, in their own LoiiseB. The- \ 
easy affability of persons of high positions in the State, 
the utter absence of all prido or overbearing super- 
ciliousness, are virtues, indeed, which would often b&l 
looked for in vain in our civilized West. The stupid! 
pomposity, ridiculous arrogance and pitiable ignoranc»a 
of certain aristocracies present a miserable picture,.] 
when contrasted with the behaviour of the Asiatial 
grandees, whom it is the custom to sneer at in Europe. 1 
The Oriental is particular about nobility of blood ^ 
only in the matter of his horses and sporting dogs, 
whereas, with us, the select are boasting of such. ■ 
"animal advantages" that I should like to know in<) 
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ysha.t conntry of Europe an unknown stranger might 
succeed, solely by dint of his eagerneae to learn, in 
obtaining access to the most tUstingiiished circles, aud 
gaining their goodwill and protection. With «b, to be 
Bure, there is no lack either 0/ protectors aud patrons 
of exalted station, 'nlio assist tlie man of books and art, 
bat in this they never approach the intimacy and close 
friendship which patrons bestow in the East upon 
intelleetnal pursuits. In Europe, the possessors of long 
pedigrees, the owners of family trees with decayi'd roots 
and -worm-eaten bark, have frequently assigned to them 
the leadership in society, but not so in Asia. The 
Arabs ^ill boast of the heroic deeds aud generous 
actions of their ancestors, hut not for their own exalta- 
tion, as is the case in many countries of Europe. 

In passing over to my hterary pursuits, during my 
stay in Stambul, I mil only mention that I pubhshed, 
in 1858, a German-Turkish dictiouury, a small volume, 
of the imperfections and shortcomings of which, I am 
by no means unaware; but it was the first that had 
been written, and is, to this day, tho only available one 
which a German traveller, coming to Constantiaople, 
can get. There were two main points which I had 
principally in view in my studies of Turkish literature. 
I had, in the first place, found, in the history of th& 
Ottoman Empire, so much thnt was of interest to the 
history of my own country, that I felt impelled to make 
a translation of it. Through these translations, I 
entered, at an early period, into relations with the Hun- 
garian Academy. The Ottoman historians are wanting, 
for the most itart, in critical judgment, but the laborioua 
and circumstantial completeness of then' iufoi'mation 
frequently proves useful. It may not be generally 
Imowii that the Turkish Sultans who, at the head. 
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of tlieir destructive armies, made inroads into ifae 
South-eastern part of Europe, and against whom so 
many Crueades were preached, were constantly accom- 
panied, at every step they took, by imperial historio- 
graphers, and have done more for CUo, the Muse, than 
many a truly Catholic prince of that time. 

I had found, in the second place, in the course of my 
Hnguietic researches in the study of Eastern Turkish, a 
<£eld which had been, at that time, barely cultivated, 
and devoted to it my full attention. Besides the mauo- 
scripts I got hold of in the various libraries, which 
were of great assistance to me in my studies, I fre- 
quented the Tclckes (cloisters), inhabited by the Bok- 
hariots, and provided myself, moreover, with a view to 
attaining to a thorough understanding of these works, 
■with a teaclior who was a native of Central Asia. MollaU 
Khalmurad, as my teacher was called, acquainted me 
■with the customs and modes of thought of Central Asia. 
I used to hang pasKionnteJy on his lips when he was 
relating stories about Bokhara and Samarkand, and 
told of the Oxus and Taxartes, for he had travelled a 
great deal in his own country. He had already made 
two pilgrimages to the holy cities of Arabia, and pos- 
sessed, to a high degree, the cunning and clearsighted- 
ness peculiar to every Asiatic but particularly to the 
much-travelled Asiatic. 

This perspicacity of theirs caused me to tremble 
for my life more than once dm-ing my wanderings as a 
dervish. 

Apart from a scientific, I felt an engrossing national, 
interest in the study of the Eastern Turkish language, on 
account of the rich Eastern Turkish vocabulary to be 
met with in the Magyar language. During my earlier 
xeeearches, in this connection, I ventured the supposition 
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that tLis foreign vocabulary may date back to the most 
ancient dwdling side by sido of Osmanlis and Magyars, 
in Hungary. I observed, however, in Constantinople, 
and, notably, in my intercourse with Anatolians, that aa 
soon as the home of a Turk lay more to the East, the 
national characteristics of his language became purer 
and less adulterated, and that, as a corollary, the 
analogy to the Magyar language became more frequent 
and striking. My imagination, however, never indulged, 
me in the hope of finding in th« end, in consequence of 
this increased lingual relationship, a Turanian people, 
closely allied to the Magyar people. Such an expecta- 
tion, which has been falsely attributed to me in various 
qaarters, could not, in the first place, have been possibly 
entertained by any one who was familiar, ever so super- 
ficially, with comparative philology; and I should, in 
the second place, have pleaded guilty to excessive ignor- 
ance, had I allowed myself to suppose that there could 
exist in the interior of Asia, although it had not been 
at that time thoroughly explored, any people, totally 
unknown. I therefore repeat that tho imputation 
of having made the discovery of the original seat of 
the Magj'ara the object of my journey is utterly un- 
foonded. What I wanted and was looking for solely 
was the more ancient dialect of the Turkish language, 
uninfluenced by foreign elements ; and as it happened 
that this dialect could not be learned from hooks, there 
was nothing left for me but to travel through those 
distant regions, and thus acquire practically what I 
could not acquire theoretically. Yet, I doubt not, for a 
moment, but that my innate fondness for travel, my 
insatiable curiosity and my eag«r pursuit of adventures 
had as much to do with my resolve as the study of tho 
Djagataic dialect. 
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Stambul life with all its attractiona and interesting 
phenomena protlucod a feeling of weariness in nae after 
a while. My frequent visits to Pera, my passing, in 
less tlian half au hour, fi'om the innermost recesses of 
Asiatic life to the turmoil of European stir and bustle, 
might have continued attractive to rae, as giving me an 
opportunity for the comparative study of the two oivil- 
izationa. But amongst the very men whom I happened 
to meet, in this Eahel of European nationalities, there 
were some who fanned the fire within me, and who 
incited me, that had remained a thorough European in 
8pite of an Orientalizing of several years, to the esecn- 
tion of the boldest feats. And did I require these 
urgings ou — T, who, at the bare mention of the names 
of Bokhara, Samarkand, and the Oxus, was in a fever 
of excitement? Certainly not; their encouragement 
seemed to me only a proof of the practicability of my 
designs. Indeed, I was quite familiar with the literature 
of travel of that day, and the only misgivings I felt 
were on the score of the perils of the imdertaking. 

I had just been revolving in my mind the plan of a 
journey through Asia, when I was nominated, quite un- 
expectedly, corresponding member of the Hungarian 
Academy. This nomination was to be a reward for my 
translation of Turkish historical authorities, but it 
proved an all-powerful incentive, urging me on to the 
consummation of my plans for the futm-e. Consider- 
■ wble changes had by this time taken place in the poli- 
tical life of Hungary ; and -when, upon returning in the 
spring of 1861, after an absence of several years, I went 
4o Pesth, in order to deliver my Academic address, it 
required but a gentle intimation on the part of the then 
President of the Academy, Count D,, to procure me a 
Iravvlling stipend of a thousand llorins in bank notes. 
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amounting to six hunilred florins in silver. At borne, of 
coarse, there were many sceptics who expressed their 
doubts as to the Buceess of ray umlertaking. I was aeked 
how I could accomplish such a long journey, with scanty 
means and a frail body. Theao gentlemen wore not 
Aware that travelling in Asia required neither legs nor 
money, but a clever tongue. I paid, however, but slight 
Attention to such comments. 

The " Academy " gave me a letter of introduction and 
recommeudation, addressed to a,U the Sultans, Khans 
*nd Begs of Tartary, and drawn up, for the surer en- 
lightenment of the Tartars, in the Latin tongue ! A 
ready gallows or executioner's sword, forsooth, this docu- 
ment meant, if I had produced it anj-where in the desert or 
along the Osus. The then government, too, that is, the 
royalty, were generous enough to furnish me with a. 
^passport for my journey to Bokhara. I did not thwart 
those manifestations of good intentions, and left Pesth, 
after a stay of three months, f(»r Constantinople, from 
■which place I was to start, in the following spring, on 
my wanderings through the extensive regions of Central 
Asia. 

My preparations, which took me another six months, 
h&d eaten up nearly one half of the six hundred silver 
£orinB, aud consisted, chiefly, in visits to places, where 
travellers aud pilgrims from Central Asia congregated 
and could be met with. These people who were, for the 
most part, poor. I remunerated as well aa I could, fo^ 
«Tery jtiece of information and for every hour of conver- 
sation that I got from them ; for I must observe, 
Lere, that already, at the outset, I was tolerably well 
acquainted with the colloquial language of the countries 
OD the OxDB. Indeed, I may add, that many a quarter 
of a town and region in the distant Mohammedan East 
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s familiar to me, from hearsay and reading, 
the capital ou the Seine to a European who Las been a 
reader of French novels for many years. 

Very remarkahle and, at times, veryamnsing was the 
r manner in which my worthy Stambul friends looked 
npon my preparations for far-off Turkestan. A joomey 
prompted merely by a thirst for knowledge is charac- 
terized by the modern Mobammedaus as, to say the least, 
eccentric ; for the days of Masudi, Yakut, Ibn Fozlan 
and Batutah have passed away, ever so long ago. But 
if any one purposes to undertake a journey through 
■ inhospitable, barbarous a-nd dangerouB countries, they 
[ declare such an enterprise a piece of sheer madness. I 
can very well recall how these effeminate Effendis shud- 
dered, and the look of unspeakable pity tbey bestowed 
upon me, when I was expatiating, with the most intense 
aatisfaction, upon my passage through the deserts. 
"Allah Akillar " {God lend him reason), was the pioas 
wish they were all muttering. A person wlio will volan- 
tarily leave the delightful Bosphorus, give up the com- 
fortable life at the houso of a Turkish grandee, and 
resign the charms of sweet repose, must be, to theb' 
thinking, a madman. 

And, yet, these good people were deeply concerned to 
smooth my rough path, and to retard the certain de- 
struction before me, as much as lay in their power. 
Persia was to be the first country on my route, and as a 
Turkish ambassador, together with his suite, had been 
residing, for years, at Teheran, and the then plenipo- 
tentiary of the Sultan, naidar Effendi, happened to be a 
friend of the family of my patron, I received, in addition 
to the oEScial recommendation of Aali Pasha, a collective 
letter fi'om all the relations and acquaintances of K. . . 
Bey, commending unhappy mo, in the warmest terms. 
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protection. I obtnined also iirniniiB, addresseil to 

the authorities on my ronte tlirougli Turkisl! territory, 
in all of wliich I was mentioned as the traveller Reshid 
ESendi. Of my Em-opean descent, of the aims and 
purposes of my journeyings. not the slightest mention 
was made in these documents, and all I had to do was to 
act np to the letter and spirit of their contents ; indeed I 
coold do little else if I wished to pass myself off as a 
genuine Tork and Effendi from Constantinople. 

So much for the practical portion of my preparations. 
As to the mental condition I was in, I need not say that 
the nearer the mompnt of my departure approached 
the stronger became my longing, the more agitated 
became my mind. 'What I had dreamt of as a child, 
mused upon as ayouth, and what had haunted mycj-es, 
Pata-Uorgana-like, during my wanderings through the 
literatures of the Occident and Orient, I was to attain 
Rt last, and feast upon it my own bodily eyes. When 
passion thus, like a mighty wave, is rolling in upon us, 
we turn a deaf ear to the voice of reason and prudence. 
All I could dread, after all, was bodily want, the fight 
with the elements and injury to my health ; for, at that 
ttrae, the thought of failure, that is of death, never 
entered my mind. And now I ask my friendly reader, 
■what vicissitudes, what privations could I undergo, which 
1 had not already been subjected to by the hard fate of 
iny youth ? I had been starving up to ray eighteenth 
year, and want of necessary clothing had been the nrder 
of the day with me, since my earliest youth. I had 
learned to know the whims and foibles of mankind, and 
fonnd that man in the rude Asiatic garb was nearly the 
BEune as man in the civihzed European dress ; yea, 1 had 
met at the hands of the former so much more pity nnJ 
kindness, that the frightful picture of these barbaiians. 
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as drawn by our literature, was far £rom disheartening 
me. Only one thing might be taken into consideration, 
with reference to the undertaking I had on hand, that, 
after having already tasted the sweets of affluence and 
repose, I was about to venture anew upon a life of misery 
and struggles. For I had done well, quite well in Con- 
stantinople, during these years. I had comfortable 
quarters and a luxurious fare, and there was even a 
saddle horse at my disposal, and thus the only thing 
that may be said in my praise, is that I exchanged all 
those, of my own free will, for the beggar's staff. But 
good Heavens ! where could we not be led, if spurred on 
by ambition ? And what is our life worth if ambition is 
not known, does not exist or has been blunted ? Wealth, 
distinction and dignities are gaudy toys which cannot 
amuse us very long, and of which sound common sense 
must tire sooner or later. The consciousness, however, 
of having rendered to mankind in general a service 
over so slight, is a truly noble and exaltiug one; for 
what is there more glorious than the hope of being able 
to enrich even by a single letter the book of intellectual 
life lying open before us ? Thus I felt and thus I 
thought, and in these feelings and thoughts I found the 
strength to submit to trials and hardships a thousand- 
fold greater than those I had been subjected to hitherto. 
Such were the conditions of my life, under which I 
left the peaceful harbour of Constantinople for my 
voyage to the Black Sea. Unaccompanied by any 
friends or parents, I bade farewell to the Golden Horn and 
to the BosphoruB as to the place where I enjoyed so many 
agreeable days of useful preparation for my future career. 
As our good ship turned towards the Asiatic shore, I 
ventured only to look with a fui'tivc glance towards the 
West, uncertain whether I should see it again in my life ! 
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THE boom of cannon, sounds of music and ehontB of 
joyooB welcome greeted us, as our ship was ap- 
proacbing the harbour of Trebizond. This Bolemn re- 
-ceptioD was not intended for me, the future dervish, 
wbo was setting out, beggar's staff in band, to roam 
through an extensive jmrtion of classic Asia. The 
«vation was meant for Emir Mublis Fasba, the newly 
appointed Governor of Trebizond, who bad been our 
fellow traveller from Constantinople to this place. Tbe 
people, very likely, indulged in tbe hope that he would 
bring in his train a happier state of things than tbcy 
experienced and relief from past misery, but thoy were, 
in all probability, doomed to be disappointed in him, as 
they bad been disappointed in hia nnmerons predeceseora 
before. 

Trebizond, the ancient capital of Jlithridates, presents 
a rather fine appearance, when looked at from tbe sea. 
Upon closer iuBpection, the city proves finer, by far, 
than most of the Turkish sea-towns. Mublis Fasba, 
-wboBC acquaintance I had made at Constantinople, 
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proffered me hia hospitality, during the whole of my 
Btaj' in that town. I mounted one of the horses held 
iu readiness on the shore, joined . the pasha's retinue, 
and proceeded with the festive procession towards the 
governor's palace, lying to the aoath. Our troops 
passed, highly pleased, throngh the thronging crowda. 
The pasha caused som& small silver change to be 
scattered amongst the populace. There was ;i great 
rush and eager scrambling for the coins, and the lucky 
ones were loud and voluble in the expression of their 
gratitude. I remained only three days in Trebizond. 
I employed this short time in the purchase of the 
necessary travelling requisites, in the hiring of a horse — 
in short, in supplying myself with everything needful 
for those adventurous wanderings through Turkey and 
Pei'sia which I was about to undertake. I resolved to- 
keep up the part of an Effeudi as far as Teheran, hut 
thereafter I wished to pass myself off only as a Kiatih, 
an humble scribe who mifibt appeal to the hospitality 
of the authorities. My entire luggage consisted of a 
Ikurdjin (carpet-bag), containing a couple of shii'ts, a 
few hooks, some triHes, two caii)et8, one to be used as a 
mattress the other for a covering, a small kettle, tea 
service and cup. The pasha repeatedly pressed upon 
me the offer of an escort by two Icnvaeicg (policemen), 
not so much as a matter of safety as from considera- 
tions of display, customary iu these parts. I declined 
his kind offer with thanks, and in the company of nn 
Armenian siirudji (an owner and driver of horses), left 
the Turkish sea-town on the- 21st day of May, 18G2, 
wending my way towards the mountains stretching tO' 
the east. 

The sun had already risen pretty high. I advanced, 
nt a slow pace, along the highway, extending to about 
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an Loiii""8 walking distance from the city, ami then 
loaiug itself in tbe deep gorge of a vailey. Jly Armenian 
companion, Hadjator, remiude»T lue that in getting near 
the valley we ehonld soon lose eight of the sea. I 
stopped on the height, for a few momenta, to give a 
farewell look to it. However stormy and rough at times, 
it was just then lying as calm and peaceful before my 
■eyes as tbe water of a lake. I felt at this moment but 
faint forebodings of the trials and dangers lying in wait 
for me ; but, faint as they were, tbey sufficed, as I 
gazed upon tbo dark, endlessly-stretching waves of the 
Euxine, to affect me most deeply. There, at my feet, 
was Trebizond ; I could clearly discern the whole har- 
bour, and as I (.-aught sight of the Austrian ship in 
which I had come, the Sag on. the masthead beckoning 
& farewell to me, a feeling of deep melancholy took 
possession of my whole being. For sis mortal hours on 
ibat day I continued, without interruption, my march 
on horseback. They were a miserable six hours. AI- 
tliongh nature was very charming and beautiful all 
around me, it did not prevent me from feeling extreme 
weariness in all my limbs. To travel on horseback is 
in the begiiming a rather painful thing, but it is in- 
finitely more so if one is obliged to hire the horse one 
rides from a snrudji. These men employ their animals, 
chiefly, in the transportation of luggage, and the horses 
have, in consequence, such n jostling gait that their 
riders must ache all over upon descending, and they 
are 80 indolent, besides, that one must make good use 
of one's bands and feet to make them move on. Near 
Sopri I put Dp at a Ihan (an inn). I had to sleep, 
nomad fashion, on the ground, but, owing to my exces- 
sive fatigue, sleep would not come to my eyes. Tho 
place was swarming with horses and mule-drivera, of 
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■whom some would scrub their aiiimals, or cook, otliraft 
Bing, and others a-jain chat. It seemed to me as if all 
this din had been especially got up to disturb my 
slumbers. I rose iuto a sitting posture, where I bad 
been lying. &nd Badly reflected upon the fatigues to 
come. 

After ft short nap, I was called by my Armenian. 
" Bay Effendi," he said, " I think you must feel rested 
from the fatignes of yesterday's march. Our road 
to day will be harder ; yon will not bo able to sit com- 
fortably in the saddle in the mountains of Trebizond, 
and you will therefore do better to walk up, leisurely, to 
the top, before it gets warmer."' I left my couch at 
once and followed the steep mountain path. I could 
not help womlering at tho mules' toiling up the eteep- 
height aud reaching the top, with theii- heavy loada, 
whilst, to me, on foot, without any incumbrance, the 
ascent was most painful. On our way we met a long 
line of overloaded mnk's, deaceuding amidst the wild 
Bcreama of their Pereiau drivers. It ia a rare sight to 
watch them advancing, with the utmost care, without ajiy 
accident, upon the sUppery path cut into the rock, 
scarcely two spans wide, flauked by the bottomless abyss. 
And yet it is a very unusual thing for a mule to be pre- 
cipitated into the abyss yawning along the path. If evei; 
it happens it is in winter. The danger is greatest when, 
two caravans happen to meet face to face. In order to 
avoid such an encounter, big bells, heard at a great- 
distance, are used by them, warning the caravans to 
keep out of each other's way. 

The continuously steep Bscent lasted over four hours. 
There is hardly a worse road in all Asia; yet this is the 
only commercial road wliich connects Armenia with 
Persia, nay Central Asia with the West. During the- 
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snmmer hundreds of thousands of these animals are 
traversing this route, going and coming, loaded with 
the products of Asia and the manufactures of Europe. 

I was indebted to my title of Effendi for quieter sleep- 
ing quarters at the tolerably crowded Khan at our next 
station. Before retiring to rest I took the advice of 
Hadjator, and bathed in salt water those parts of my 
body which were sore with my riding exertions ; the 
sensation was at first a stinging one, but sitting in the 
saddle next day was not quite so uncomfortable as 
before. 

Upon reaching the third station, on the 23rd of May, 
two Armenians joined me. One of them began to speak 
first French, and then English with me. He was a 
merchant from Tebriz, who had spent several years in 
England on matters of business, and was now returning 
to his native town. We became quite intimate after a 
while, and his society was all the more agreeable to me 
as he knew very well the route on which we wore to 
travel together for a considerable time. Three days 
after that, upon leaving the Khoshab Bunar mountains 
and descending, we met a Shiraz caravan on our way. I 
was struck by the shape of the tall hats of the men run- 
ning into a point. They were gaily stepping alongside 
of their mules, loaded with the produce of their native 
country, and I was delighted to hear the songs of Hafiz 
sung by the leader of the caravan, the youths who were 
following him joining in chorus every now and then. 
These were the first Iranian (Persian) words which I 
heard from the natives themselves. I wished to enter 
into a conversation with them, but they did not deign to 
reply. Singing they toiled uphill on the rough road, 
because, as I was afterwards told by my guide, the 
animals march more cheerfully at the sound of singing. 
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IAKHIVED in Erzerum on the 28tli of May. In 
entering this town I ^as, at once, aware that I 
was now in the interior of Asia. The houses are here 
already built in the Eastern fashion ; the walls, built of 
Btone or mud, are clumBy and running irregularly in a 
zigzag Hue, with windows looking out into the yard' 
rather than the street ; secret entraitcea, and other likqt 
things characteristic of Eastern houses. 

At Erzernm I was staying at the house of the Cir-' 
caasian, Hussein Daim Pasha, the commanding officer 
of the place, with whom I had been akeady acquainted, 
at Constantinople. I had instructed bis son in French. 
nnd in European sciences. When I told him of j 
Uokhara plan he was very much surprised, and at firai! 
triod to dissuade me from it, but promised me, after* 
wards, to furnish me with letters of recommendation t 
Homo of the prominent Sheikha of the Turkestan capital. 
\ mot amongst the other governmental officers, 
Kmorum, some whom I had known in Stambul, and 1 
V«)ltid upon them at th«ir offices. I shall never forge^ 
UtV Kiipearance of the oS&ces of the Tiu^ish goTermnenb 
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early barricaded by a promUcuoua 
, weapons and a troop of dogs lying 
The interior eorrcBponded with the 
iple of dirty, ragged divans were 
seated aeveral officials ; in one part of the room a group 
of women were quarrelling, in another a Lumorous 
individual was entertaining the officers, and in another, 
again, some one gave vent to his complaints, interspersed 
with oatbs. 

Evidences of the poverty of the inhabitants of 
Erzerum meet the eye in whatever direction one may 
look. The dirt, the squalor and the underground 
dwellings are unbeai-ahle. The smell of their food, 
which they cook by the fire made of a fuel called tczek 
(cattle dung), is especially loathsome, 

I was almost glad when I left this place on the 21Hb 
of May, abotit dusk, in company of my Armeniiin fellow- 
traveller. It might have been about midnight when 
we heard the load barking of dogs, an indication of the 
propiuijuity of human habitations, I rode ahead, over 
ditches and bushes, towards the lights twinkling from 
the scattered houses. ■ Everybody in the place was sunk 
in sleep, and it was only owing to my Effendi way of 
talking that I succeeded in procuring, for myself and 
my companion, quarters for the night. The name of 
the village was Kurudjuk, and the house whete we 
happened to obtain a ceo mm oil at ion belonged to the 
Kizil or chieftain of the place. The dwellings here- 
abouts consist, usually, of only one room, in which both 
men and domestic animals live promiscuously together. 
The cattle are tied on to the crib running along two 
sides of the spacious room, and the human beings 
occupy the mkit, a species of elevated platform. It 
may be justly said that people, here, are living in 
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6tat)les. One may imagine what an agreeaWe thing it 
ii to pass ihe night in the society of from forty to filty 
buSiiloes, and a couple of culves ami a horse. Add to it 
that there is not a solitary "window to this barn. More 
squalid and miserable dwellings there cannot perhaps 
be met with in the whole of Asia, than those in tbe 
environs of Erzerum. One may then appreciate the 
feeling of pleasure with which the traTeller exchanges 
the foul air of his night quarters for the sweet morning 
air of the spring. 

After n ride of nearly four hoiu-s we reached Hastnn- 
hilc, a place situated on a promontory. It is fortified 
against the attacks of the marauding Kurds, living in 
the country. They hardly dare, it is true, to make a 
raid upon the villages nowadays, but smaller caravans 
and the solitary traveller are stili exposed to the fury of 
their marauding propensities. For the sake of safety 
we had with us two l-avassa (mounted policemen). -I 
myself had, indeed, nothing to fear from attack, hut, 
out of regard for my .\rmenian companions, who had 
about them valuable tfinkets which they had brought 
with them from Europe, I made use, ou their behalf, of 
tho Qrman given to mc, as an Effendi, by the governor 
of Erzorum. 

Upon crossing the Araxee river, we arrived ere long 

nt tho frontier of Kurdistan proper, whose inbabitanta 

Ihl ali-eady enjoyed, in tho age of Herodotus, the im- 

a reputation of being thieves and robbers of the 

(Vt kind. Wo noticed ou our march a lofty rock — and 

f our guides told us that tbe renowned Korougla 

I on the top of it. He is the most celebrated 

ijlwuttircr of >[ohan]tnedan popular poetry; his 

I (eats ore told in song, at feasts and on th& 

t ftUko by the Turks on the Oxus, the Ana- 
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iolians near the Mediterranean, and the Boumelians by 
the waves of the Danube. 

As we were passing through a narrow mountain-defilo 
my Armenian companions set to loading their guns and 
pistols, saying: "We shall meet henceforth no more 
Osmanlis ; only Kurds and Armenians are living here.*' 
Letters of recommendation and polite requests have no 
effect upon the Kurds ; if you wish to keep them in awe 
you must meet them well armed. 

At a Kurdistan village, called Eshek-Eliasz, we hired 
two men to accompany us, and we started on our way at 
the dawn of morning. It was a murky gloomy morning, 
the tops of the distant mountains were clouded by the 
fog. We 6ent the loaded animals ahead, and sat down 
at the foot of the mountain to make our tea. In the 
damp and chilly hours of the early dawn tea is a most 
refreshing beverage, and after having taken a cup or two 
we remounted our horses in order to overtake our beasts 
of burden. We overtook them after half an hour's trot, 
and saw them peaceably advancing aloog the ridge of 
the mountain. The rays of the sun had now scattered 
the fog, and looking about me, admiriug the beautiful 
mountain scenery, I happened to observe that one of 
our Kurdistan followers was glancing now at the 
luggage-carriers, now at his companion, betraying great 
uneasiness. *'What is it, what is it?" I asked. In- 
stead of any reply he merely pointed in the direction 
where the servants of my Armenian companions and a 
couple of mule drivers were marching on. We looked 
and saw armed Kurds, on horseback and on foot, rush- 
ing in upon us from the right and the left, making 
straight for the animals laden with precious and valuable 
goods. "Bobbers! Bobbers ! " shouted the Armenian 
Karabegoff, who had been in Europe. Quickly seizing 
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his revolver, he rushed forward, followed by his friend 
and myself, but, although I urged ou my horse in every 
conceivable manner, I ffas the third and last to arrive 
upon the Eceue of action. I still wore, at that time, a 
brass plate on my fez, in token of my dignity, as an 
Effendi. The Kurtls had scarcely caught sight of me, 
when they suddenly stopped within a few steps from the 
badly frightened group of people. "What do yon want 
here?" I askod them in a voice of thunder. An old, 
one-eyed man, armed with a shield, lance, rille .and 
sword, now stepped forward, and said: "Bey Effendi 
our oxen have strayed from us and we have been looking 
for them all night. Hast thou not met with them some- 
where on thy way? *' 

" And is it customary to look for oxen, armed as thoa 
art ? " said I, " Shame on thee ! Has thy beard turned 
grey to bo soiled by thieving and robbery ? If I did not 
regard tby old age I should take thee at once before 
tho Kaimakam of Bayazid, thou insolent waylayer ! " 

My words and the explanations of my Kurd followers 
caused the band of marauders, consisting of eight men, 
very soon to understand with whom they had to deal. 
They are not much afraid of Aruieniana and Persians 
as a usual thing, but thoy do not det-m it advisable to 
attack an o^cer of the Sultan. I still added a few 
threats to ray former severe reprimands, and we had 
Boon the satisfaction of seeing the robbers disband and 
quit us. We too continued cur march, during which 
the Armenians never tired of expressing their gratitude 
to me. If it had not been for me, they said, all the 
Vftlnables brought with them from London would have 
{^ten into the hands of the Kurds. I especially re- 
^^ked during the affray, the dismay and pallor of 
^XVi:oi Persian merchants who had joined us the day 
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before. These men brought me, as we were about to 
retire to rest, various sweetmeats, as an acknowledg- 
ment of my services. I could not help admitting that, 
in the eyes of the Kurds, the dignity of an Effendi 
carried considerable weight. 

We came in the evening to a village called Mollah 
Suleiman, inhabited, chiefly, by Armenians. At the 
sight ef my Kurdistan followers, our landlord took me 
aside and said to me in a whisper: ''Effendi, thou 
mayest well deem thyself fortunate for having escaped 
tmhort. Thy followers are known, far and wide, as the 
most desperate robbers ; they have never before escorted 
any one across the Dagar mountain but some ill befell 
him." In an instant the whole adventure became clear 
to me. These two Kurd fellows were in league with 
the robbers, and but for my friend's revolver and my 
Effendi headgear the day might have proved fatal to all 
of us. Such occurrences are by no means rare in this 
region. The people and the authorities are well aware 
of the frequent cases of brigandage ; they know" who the 
brigands are ; but, nevertheless, everybody is left to his 
own bravery to defend himself. 

Our Armenian host, who had received his fellows in 
faith and myself with great cordiality, had a sumptuous 
supper prepared for us ; the priest, clergyman and the 
judge of the village too, came to pay their respects, and 
there was no end to tales of robbery. In the autumn 
before, we were told, a caravan, consisting of forty 
beasts of burden and fifteen men, amongst whom there 
was an Englishman, was attacked by a robber chief and 
twelve men. No sooner had the Kurds, with their 
customary cry of " Lululu ! '' come upon them, than the 
Persians and Turks took to their heels, and allowed the 
brigands to freely rummage in the luggage, without 
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molesting tliem. They had already driven away a 
couple of animals, when the Englishman, who had 
liithorto coolly stood by and watched the doings of the 
miscreants, raised his revolver without being observed, 
took deliberate aim at the chief and levelled him to the 
ground. The Kurds stood for a moment dumbfounded 
Avitli fright, but they soon recovered and made a simul- 
inncous rush upon the Englishman. The latter, who 
did not for an instant lose his presence of mind, shot dead 
another and then again another man, crying out to them 
iurcoly : ** Do not come near me or I will kill every one 
of you/* This had its effect, one by one the remaining 
Kurds slunk away. The family of the dead chief insti- 
tutt»d a suit for damages against the Englishman, claim- 
ing that the chief had been out hunting, and not 
robbing, when he was killed. The Turks treated the 
claim quite seriously, and, in all probability, would have 
mulcted the brave I'nglishman in damages but for the 
intercession of the British Consul. 

The rain was pouring down violently when we left onr 
hospitable host next day, and at night we had to put up 
at an Armenian village, containing about ten hoases ; 
for it was too late for us to reach on that day 
Diddin, the next place on our journey. The inhabi- 
tants of that village are leading a strange life. Man 
and beast, food and fuel are all stowed away under one 
roof, and whilst one part of the inhabitants are sleep- 
ing the others mount guard, on the roofs, with their 
arms in readiness. I asked several of them why they 
did not ask assistance of the governor of Erzerum, and 
was told, in reply : " That the governor was himself at 
the head of the thieves. God alone, and his representa- 
tive on earth, the Russian Tzar, can help us." And the 
poor people were certainly right in this. 
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We forded through the Euphrates river and reached, 
before long, a monastery, the inmates of which were 
Armenian friars who were held in high respect by 
nil the inhabitants of the surrounding countrj^ both 
Christian and Mohammedan. It is a strikingly charac- 
teristic feature of all Eastern nations, that with them 
friars, monks, wizards, and fortune-tellers are indiscri- 
minately, without regard to their religion, the objects of 
deep veneration. The supernatural, the mysterious 
excite the humility of the Eastern man, and the Kurds 
go far away, to distant countries, in pursuit of their 
predatory ventures, leaving this solitary and unprotected 
settlement unmolested. 

Towards evening we arrived at the border place, 
Diadin. After considerable inquiry we succeeded in 
finding the house of the judge, at whose hands we 
desired to procure accommodations for the night. On 
looking round there, I saw, sitting in a corner of the 
barn, an American minister, with his wife and children 
and his sister. They had been living in Urumia (in 
Persia) for several years, and were now on their way 
home, to Philadelphia. Urumia and Phila(leli)hia, 
what a distance ! But the members of the missionary 
society know no distance. 

The Kurdistan Kizil, i.e., chieftain, received me very 
kindly, and upon my asking him for a night's quarters, 
lie replied : '*Effendi, thou art welcome, but I can give 
thea no accommodation, unless thou desirest to share 
with a soldier-pasha the only spare room in my house.*' 
** Soldier-pasha, or anybody else in the wide world,*' I 
replied. ** Just show me into the room. A ride of ten 
hours will tame a very Satan. Besides, I think, the 
stranger and I will very well agree together." 

The Kurd, holding a small oil-lamp in his hand. 
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preceded me, and took me to a place looking like a 
lumber-room. The soldier- pasha was squatting in one 
corner. In approaching him, to introduce myself, I 
recognized in the stranger, to my great surprise. 
General Kolmann, otherwise called Fejzi Pasha, one of 
my dearest friends. ** Well, this is a wonderful meet- 
ing,** ho said, after our greetings were over, and we had 
mottled ourselves, opposite to one another, near the fire* 
(uMioral Kolmann, a distinguished member of the Hun- 
9^rian emigi-ation, had always befriended me in the 
ino8t zealous manner, during the whole of my stay in 
Turkey. He knew of my plans for travelling, and was 
\»vorjoyod, beyond all measure, to have an opportunity 
of Haying "Good-bye" to me here, at the frontier of 
*rurkoy, where he had been^ detailed by the government 
U* Huperintend the building of border barracks. We 
Vflulod away the time with chatting until late into the 
ui^l^t, and it was with a heavy heart that I took leave 
uo.\t morning of my countryman, and of that country 
W which, for the time being, I belonged. 
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KIZIL-DIZE is tlie name of the first village on 
Persian soil. Leaving it we came to the base of 
Ararat. Moant Ararat, whose tapering bead is 
covered with snow even in Bainmer, was at that season 
clad in its wintry garb to more than half its beight. 
The inhabitants of the surrounding country all insist 
that the remains of Noah's Ark may etiU be seen on its 
top, and many a mrtiihet (priest), rich in grace, boasts 
of having seen with bis own eyes, the iirecious relies of 
the holy Aik in the waters, clear as crystal, of a lake 
on the top of the mountain. Others, again, produce 
chips from the remains of the Ark and recommend it 
highly against pain in the stomach, sore eyes and other 
maladies; and woe to him who would dare to cast the 
slightest doubt upon the esistence, to this day, of at 
least two planks and a couple of masts of Noah's Ark 
on mount Ararat. Dming my travels in Asia I came 
across four other places, of which sacred tradition tells 
that Noah's Ark had rested there, and at least four 
other places, again, where iieople have discovered the 
nnmistakablc traces of the scriptural Paradise. 
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After we croSBed tho Tutco-Pcrsian border line the 
coimtry became visibly more and more beaatiful, aa if' 
Nature oieant to Bupport the haughty prcsumptuouBDesB > 
of the Persians. The most modeet and reserved of my 
Fereian fellow-travellers kept on saying duringthe whole 
journey, " Irau is a land very different from thine, 
Effendi ! Look out, thou shalt see wonders." The faces 
of the Persians beamed with indescribable joy from the 
moment they had set their eyes upon the first Pei-sian 
village, for the poor fellows had a great deal to suffer, 
all the way from Erzerum, in the numeroua Armenian 
villages. According to the rigid Shi-ite law, not only 
is the Christian impure, but he defiles everything he 
touches, and the pious Shi-ite will rather starve than 
eat of any food a Christian had come in contact with. 

We slept for the first time on Persian soil, in Oindjik. 
Here, in Iran, I thought it advisable to part with my 
dignity of Effendi, for in the country of the Shi-ites, 
everything that approaches, in the least, the Sunnite 
faith of the Turks, is hated and despised, although both.i 
sects are professors of Islam. 

We started early in the morning, on the fifth of June^j 
and as our way was to lead us, on that day, through thai 
Karaaync mountains, which did not enjoy the beat repu- 
tation for aafety, my Ai-menian companions thought it 
proper to provide themselves with the escort of a small 
number of mounted armed men. Fortunately nothing 
unpleasant happened. We came to Kumaj/ne early in. 
the afternoou, and I was delighted to hear issuing, from. 
the house opposite to our quarters, sounds of music, the 
report of firearms, and shouts of merriment. They were' 
celebrating a wedding, and, upon my question, if the 
wedding folks would have any objection to my going over^ 
and looking at them, I was taken there, at once, hy the 
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«on of my boat. A numerouB troop of groomsmen had 
joBt arrived when we entered, in order to conduct tlio 
bride from the paternal honee to her husband. They 
gave notice of their arrival oatside by the report of 
firearms, then entered, wrapped a red-coloured veil 
ronnd the hride, led her out into the street, and two 
-of the groomsmen assisted ber to mount her horse. 
Although her wide dress, falling down in many folds, 
impeded her movements, she sat quite llrmly in the 
saddle. The bride was then suiTonnded by the women, 
singing in chorus a very curious song, the burden of 
which, repeated at the end of each stanza, was : " Let 
friend remain friend, and the enemy turn blind, O 
Allah ! " At last, the procession started for the house 
-of the bridegroom. I, too, mixed with the crowd, accom- 
panying them, and was afterwards invited to take a 
prominent seat at the table. Wedding gifts were col- 
lected of the guests during the meal. The marriage 
rites agreed in every particular with those nsed by the 
Tarcomans. 

We had proceeded about two hours on the road lead- 
ing fromKaraayne to Tchuruk, oar nearest station, when 
■we were startled by a peculiar kind of barking and 
howling, coming from the depths of the mountains, 
before us. We had just reached an eminence on the 
road. Our little company of travellers halted at once, 
and our Persian escort, bending their eyes anxiously 
upon the entrance of the deep i-oad, prepared their arma 
for action. The howling grew louder and louder, and 
suddenly a magnificent stag buret upon our eight, hotly 
pursued by two wolves. The Persians, who are very 
fond of the chase, were electrified by this sight, and two 
of them springing ftim'ard advanced in a run towards 
the animal — one of the two, although running, took such 
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excellent aim at it, tliiit apon bis firing the boaatifoi 
deer fell lifeless to the grouutl. The -wolvea were scared 
by the shooting and ran away. One of the wolves, liow- 
erer, as soon as everytbtDg became quiet again, either | 
pnshed by hunger, or feeling sore at the loss of his prey, f 
Boon reappeared to our great surprise. The hunterft 1 
allowed him to approach, unmolested, within a few pacea j 
from the lifeless stag, and then fired at him, killing him i 
on the spot. Every member of our small company was^fl 
delighted with the adventure. "We dismounted, stripped J^ 
off the skin of the deer, cut him up and set to work at^ 
once to roast the best parts on the spit, leaving the rest 
of the carcass and the wolf behind us. 

The first place of note the traveller from the west^ 
comes to, in Persia, is called Khay. I was pEirticularly | 
struck by its bazaar. The life and commotion in it was ' 
marked by that primitive quaintness and splendour of 
ancient times which are, to a great extent, wanting in 
the Stambul bazaars, owing to the influence of the 
Europeans. Any one who has witnessed in Khoy, dur- 
ing the hours of the forenoon, the stir and bustle in the 
cool and narrow streets, watched the gesticulations of 
buyers and sellers, seen the variety of splendid fabrics 
and arms, and the food offered for sale, and observed the 
behaviour of the thronging and screaming crowd, must 
own that in the matter of Oriental characteristics, at 
least, the bazaar of Constantinople is inferior to that of 
Xhoy. 

The first impression was a truly bewildertng and be- 
witching one, I could hardly tear myself away from the 
strange spectacle ; the peculiai- sounds, the strange din - 
and noise, the seething life everywhere, were things I 
had never witnessed before. As 1 was entering a place, 
topped by a cupola, where about thirty braziers were 
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«fcr)king away, witli a will, each at a kettle or pan. I was 
struck with astomshmiitit upon seeing that, in the midst 
of this infernal din, there were, in an unoccupied portion 
of the building, two sclioola in full blaEt. There sat th« 
schoolmaBter — amongst the children who were ranged 
round him in the shape of a half moon — armed with a 
long stick probably in order to enable him to rench the 
children sitting on the hindmost forms. I went quite 
near them and liBtened with the utmowt attention, but 
could not catch a solitary word, although both teacher 
«nd pupils wore screaming at the top of their lungs. 
The exertion told on them, too, for with their inflated 
Ted faces and starting veins they looked like so many 
infuriated turkeys. They pretend, neverthelesa, that an 
improper stress laid upon any Arabic word in the Ivoran, 
by any children, is immediately observed and duly 
leboked by the master. 

I was surprised, even more agreeably, by the neat 
little caravansary which we entered. The traveller 
meets everywhere in Arabia and Turkey with dirty khans 
only; but here, in Persia, where, from ancient times, 
mach care baa been bestowed upon the comfort and 
facilities of intercourse, the caravansaries will bo found 
to be inns which — I am speaking, of course, of Eastern 
pretensions — leave nothing to be desured. These inns 
stand mostly in the due centre of the bazaar, and gene- 
rally form a squai-e building, each aide of which is 
divided off into a certain numter of cells. A half cir- 
■cular opening, doing service both as a door and window, 
leads to a terrace-like elevation running round the 
* building. Beneath it are placed the stables, so that a 
traveller, living on the first floor, can be ostler to bis 
own horse, on the ground floor. This terrace is from 
four to six feet high, and leads to what is in reality the 
yard, in the centre of which there is a well, often sur- 
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rounded by a small flower-garden. The cells offer 
cool and pleasant retreat daring the day, and a place of 
safety, for travellers, daring the night. The dalumlar 
(door-keeper), who is stationed at the cupola-shaped 
entrance- door, is charged with maintaining order. This 
person is quick in discerning the rank and station of a 
traveller, by bis horse and saddle-gear, and he provides 
him with corresponding accommodation. Sentinels are 
stationed on the flat roofs dining the night, who ai'& 
Bearing away with their monotonous cries all fvil-doers^ 
and it is a rare thing for theft or robbery to be committed, 
at the caravansaries. 

We left Ivhoy towards evening, on the 8th of June, 
for fear of being interrupted in our journey, on account 
of the feast of Kurtim Bairam (the month of merry. 
making after the fast), and stopped at the village of 
lladji Aria, inhabited altogether by Sdiis, that is, de^ 
Boendants of the prophet. These men are the most pre- 
tentious men in all Persia in their pride of descent, but. 
they are especially arrogant in their behaviour towards. 
strangers, and indeed one must have Job's patience to- 
bear their impertinences meekly. No matter how rich 
they are, they will beg wherever they see a chance of 
getting something. Indeed they do not ask for any 
alms, but they impose a tax, due to them as the descend- 
ants of the head of Islam. They commit capital Grimes, 
nuder the plea of sanctity, and the people rarely dare to* 
call them to account. The authorities seem to be less 
indulgent, for I was told that the governor of Tebriz, to- 
the horror of the whole world, condemned a Seid who. 
had committed robbery to death by fire. The Mollahs. 
fell to protesting, but the governor gave them the (ollow- 
reply : " If he is a true Seid ho will not be touched by 
the flames," and caused the culprit to be cast into th» 
blazing pile. 
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TEBEIZ ia a town of remote antiquity, and is said 
to have been built by the wife of Havun el Easbid. 
Bat of the ancient greatness and splendour in which 
Tebriz was said to have once vied with thecityof Raghes, 
very little is now to be seen. Its commerce, however, 
is quite as flourishing to-day ae it was reputed to have 
been in ancient times. The grand life of the bazaar had 
surprised me already at Khoy, but compared to that of 
Tebriz, it was only a picture in miniature. Here the 
din and noise, the stir and bnstle, the pushing and 
elbowing, the stiSing crowds ar« magnified a hundred- 
fold. At the recommendation of several persons I pat 
up at the Emir Caravansary, which, however, it took me 
over an hoar to find. Not being used to this deafening 
noise, and to pushing through such dense crowds of 
people and mules without number, which seemed 
perilous to both life and limb, I was apprehensive 
lest I might at any jnomeut ride over aomebody with 
my horse. In recalling how the dervishes were dan- 
cing onward ahead of me through this dire confusion, 
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uttering tbeir unearthly screams, brandishing higGi 
caBting up, into the air their sharp axes, Eeizing them 
again by their bandies upon coming down, I wonder, to 
this day, how I ever got safely to the Emir Caravansary. 

My Armenian companions ordered a modest cell for 
me, and, as they had already reached their place of 
destination, they paited with the promise of retuming 
the next day and instalKug themselves aa my gnides 
through tbeir native city. I sat down at the door of 
my narrow little room and remained there until late ia 
the evening, partly to take some rest after my previous 
fatigues, partly to watch the life stirring about me. 
Very soon, true to the custom of their country, a carious 
crowd gathered around mo ; by some I was taken to t 
a merchant and was offered goods by them, by otherft 
a, money changer and was asked if I bad any Impertales 
or Kopeks which I wished to exchange ; others, again, 
offered me their services, judging me by my attire to btt 
a member of the embassy of Teheran. It is wearisome 
work for a newly arrived stranger at a caravansary, tbitt 
being catechised from all sides. 

I passed two entire weeks in Tebriz ; I desired to tesl 
after the fatigues of my long journey, making, at tha 
same time, excellent use of my leisure in studying tha 
peculiarities of the Shi-ite sect, a study which revealed 
to me a great deal that was novel and interesting. I 
did BO with all the more pleasure as my uninterrupted 
stay, for many years, among all the Sunnite circles, myj 
perfect knowledge of their modes of life, customs, and 
dispositions, had especially fitted me for instituting rele* J 
vant comparisons. 

I had been often told that the Sbi-ites were the Pro- 
testants of Islam, and their superior intelligence andL 
industry led me to at one time share this supposition.1 
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I waa therefore qnite astonislicd to find, on the very day 
of my arrival, wherever I turnoiil. iustimces of a fanati- 
cism far more savage, and of a eanctimoniouanesB far 
more glaring, than I had ever met with in Turkey. 
First of all I was disagreeably impressed with the 
reserve and apirit of exclusiveuess shown by the 
Persians towards Europeans. They are commanded 
by their law, for inatance, in case the hera of a Euro- 
pean's garment but happens to touch the dresa of a 
Persian, that the Persian immediately becomes iieiljh, 
ihat is unclean, and must forthwith resort to a bath 
to regain his purity. My faith in their cleanliness, of 
which they were so fond of boasting, very soon received 
a mde shock, in witiiessiing the following scene. In 
the centre of the yard of the caravansary, as everywhere 
else, is placed a basin full of water, originally intended 
for the performance of ritual lavations, but, as I was 
watching their proceedings at the basin, I saw that 
whilst at one side of the reservoir some were washing 
their dirty things, others placing half-tamied skins into 
the same water for soaking, and a third was cleansing 
Ids baby, there were standing men on the opposite side 
of the basin, gravely performing their religious washiugB 
with the identical water, and one of them, who must 
have been very thirsty indeed, cronohed down and 
eagerly drank of the dark green fluid. I could not 
repress at the sight a manifestation of loathing. A 
Persian, standing neai", immediately confronted mo and 
reproved me for my ignorance. He asked me if I did 
not know that according to the Shcriat (the holy law) 
s quantity of water, in excess of a hundred and twenty 
pints, tarnB blind, that is, it cannot become soiled or 
unclean. 

Tn mentioning their fanaticism I cannot omit citing 
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a remnrkable instaoce of it in the person of one of tbeir 
vonderfnl dervishes. This man happened to pass just 
thee thrODgh Tebriz, and was an object of general 
admiration at the baza&r. He was thoroughly con- 
vinced that the divinity of the Caliphate, after the 
death of Mohammed, ought, by right, to have devolved 
npou Ali, Mohammed's son-in-law, and not upon Aba- 
bekr, the prophet's brother-in-law. Acting upon thia 
conviction, he had solemnly vowed, more than thirty 
years before, that he would never employ his organs 
of speech otherwise but iu uttering, everlastingly, the 
name of his favourite, .4/i.' AU! He thus wished to 
signify to the world that he was the moat devoted 
partisan of that Ali who had been defimct more thaa 
a thousand jears. In his own home, EpeaMng with 
his wife, children and friends, no other word but "Ali!" 
ever passed his lips. If he wanted food or drink, or 
auything else, he expressed his wants still by repeating 
" Ali ! " Begging or buying at the bazaar it was always 
" Ali ! " Treated ill or generously, he wonld still harp 
on his monotonous " Ali ! " Latterly his zeal assumed 
Buch tremendous proportions that, like a madman, he 
would race, the whole day, up and down the streets of 
the town, throwing his stick high up into the air, and 
sliriek out, all the while, at the top of his voice, " Ali ! " 
This dervish was venerated by everybody as a saint, 
and received everywhere with great distinction. The 
wealthiest man of a towu presented him once with a 
magnificent steed, saddle, bridle and all. He imme- 
diately vaulted into the saddle and sped along the 
streets uttering his customary fierce cry. The colour 
of his dress was either white or green, and the staff he 
carried corresponded in colour with the dress he wore. 
YHien he came to the front of the Emir Caravansary^ 
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he Btopped and lifted hia voice, midst the frigbtful din 
of the bazaar, with such tremendoua power, BlioutiDg 
" All ! All ! " that the veins on hia head and neck 
started ont like strings. 

After passing a few days at Tebriz, it dawned upon 
me that this, indeed, was genuine Eastern life, and 
that distant Stambul, the gaudily painted curtain of 
the Eastern world, presented but a tame and lifeless 
and eomewhat Eiiropified picture of the Orient. True, 
after the first excitement at the great variety of wonder- 
ful sights was over, my mind immediately reverted to 
the sweets of Western life, and right glad was I, there- 
fore, to meet, at the caravansary, with two Swiss 
gentlemen of culture, Mr. Wiirth and Mr. Hanbardt. 
They at once insisted upon my moving my quarters to 
their lodgings, but I declined with thanks, availing 
myself, however, at times, of their cordial invitation to 
take my meals with them. Through them I became 
acquainted with other EuropeaDs residing here, and it 
vas to me a source of great delight to change about, and 
after having passed with Europeans a considerable 
time discussing Western ideas and conversing in a. 
Western tongue, all of a sudden to become an Effendi 
again in some Persian society. My fancy was tickled 
by this almost theatrical transition from the East to the 
West and back again ; I used to indulge in this pastime 
with great pleasure while in Stambul. 

The Persian world rather wondered at my intimacy 
with the Europeans, but refrained from making any 
comments upon it to me, knowing that the Bunnites, to 
whom I was supposed to belong, were far less rigorous 
than the Shi-ites in their intercourse with persona 
differing from them in faith. If my European friends 
communicated to me their views of certain local insLi- 
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tutiona and customs, I did not accept them nncondition- 
ally ; I looked at them, again, in the light shed upon 
them by the observations and feelings of the natives 
on the subject. Should some kind reader wish ■ 
rebuke me for ray seeming double-facedness, I hava J 
only to say that I shall meekly submit to it, hut that, f 
at the same time, I am indebted to the acting of this I 
double part for the satiafaetion I bad in obtaining t 
proper insight into native hfe, and being able to gatUerl 
many and varied experiences about the nations of thftl 
East, from the Bosphorus to Samarkand. 

It was here, in the Caravansary Emir, that I met with 
a rather curious adventure, which I must relate. One 
afternoon, whilst the heat was rather unbearably strong, ; 
I sat at the door of my coll, and engaged myself, 
is usual with dervishes, in delivering my linen of certaiftl 
animals which intrude upon the poor traveller in thel 
East in spite of all his efforts after cleanliness. Twol 
Englishmen, whom I recognized by their Indian hatB, T 
and who were strolling in the caravansary, stopped sud-j 
denly before me, and after admiring for a while my patientl 
and untasteful occupation, the younger one said to theJ 
older, "Look at the hunting zeal of this fellow! 
raised my eyes and said in English, " Will you joiii,J 
eir?" Amazed, nay bewildered, one of them im-l 
mediately asked me, " How did you learn Enghsh, andJ 
what countryman are you?" From reasons formerlffl 
explained, I abstained from a further conversation, s 
notwithstanding all the exertions, I did not utter anotbei 
EngUsh word, nay, withdrew altogether to the interior q 
my cell. 

Years passed, and after returning to Europe I hapi 
pened to be at an evening party in the house of i 
English nobleman at "Whitehall. Whilst at dinner ] 
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cognized in one of the guests preeeDt my intorlocutor 
of Tebriz, but unsure of my discovery I did not address 
him. Aitet dinner, however, tLe lady of the house 
asked me to relate something of my perilous adventures, 
and seeking courage, I aeked her to introduce me to the 
man in whom I supposed a former acquaintance. " Ob, 

that is Lord K ," said the lady, " Well, I don't 

know his name, but I have seen him," was my answer. 

Lord R received me politely, hut denied the fact 

of a former acquaintance. Upon my saying, " My lord, 
you have been to Tebriz, and you do not remember the 
dervish who addressed you in English?" The extra- 
ordinary surprise of Lord R was indescribable, he 

recognized me at once, and related the whole adventure 
to the highly amused company. 

The days I spent in Tebriz passed quickly and plea- 
santly owing to my intercourse being partly with Euro- 
peans and not being exclusively confined to Asiatics. 
"While I was there, an interesting festival took place, to 
which I succeeded in obtaining atlmission. The soleifiii 
inveBtiture of the recently nominated Veli Ahd (heir ap- 
parent to the throne) gave me an opportunity of gazing 
upon the pageant and pomp of the Orient in all its 
splendour. MuzafTar-ed-din Mirza, the son of the king, 
now nine years old, but who, according to the custom of 
the country, had been elected, in his childhood, successor 
to the throne, was to be publicly invested with the < 
Khalat, the royal parade robe. The whole town was on 
the alert. The festival lasted several days, and when, 
on its first day, I entered through the gate of the Ala 
c (the royal residence), which was surrounded by 
B dense crowd of people, into the interior court, my 
eorioaity rose to the highest pitch. What a strange 
contraBt of squalor and splendour , of pomp and misery ! 



There, in the covered hall, opposite the gaj 
seated the grandees of the land, aad amongst them the 
prince with the principal officers of bis honsehold. 
Every face -wore a solemnly grave expression, and the 
htaring of their manly forms, vrrapped in flowing gar- 
ments, the dignified motion of their arms, the proud 
carriage of their heads, everything indicated that they 
were well versed in the art of exhibiting a piibHc pageant. 
Around the interior of the court were ranged two lines 
of gerbaMset (soldiers), sad-looking fellows, in European 
uniforms and with Persian fur caps on their heads, 
looking 88 uncomfortable and awkward as possible in 
their foreign clothes. The most comical things about 
them were their cravats, some tied in front, others, 
at the back, and others again anywhere between th< 
two points. 

One of the sides of the garden was entirely occupied 
by loaves of sugar and various Persian cakes and sweet- 
meats, which it is the custom to place upon huge wooden 
platters, and without which any festivo occasion in 
Persia would be considered incomplete. 

In the centre rose the throne, upon which the yonsg., 
hoy-prince, looking feeble and pale, took his seat, 
rounded by his splendid retinue. When he was seat 
the loud booming of cannon was heard, the military 
band struck up a martial march, and immediately after- 
wards appeared the royal envoy bearing the robe of 
honour, which he placed upon the shoulders of the yoi 
prince in token of his new dignity. The envoy th< 
produced the insignia, of the diamond order of Shir- 
Khurshid, fastened it upon the breast of the princely heir 
apparent, concluding the ceremony by suddenly remov- 
ing a costly carpet which had concealed the portrait 
the king, painted tn oil upon canvas. At this monu 
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the whole company rose to their feet ; the young prince 
rushed forward and imprinted a kiss upon the portrait, 
which was then immediately covered up again with the 
«arpet. Upon the prince returning to his seat from the 
ceremony of osculation, the deafening roar of cannon 
And the swelling Bounds of music were heard again. A 
high priest came forward and invoked a blessing upon 
tht! prince, the royal order was loudly proclaimed, and 
finally a young poet stepped forward, and, taking a seat 
opposite to the prince, recited to his glorification a 
Kascide (glorifying song). The proceedings of the young 
poet were quite new to me, and struck me even more 
than the bombastic tenor of bia poetical effusion. He 
compared the prince to a tender rose, to the brilliant 
Bun, and finally to a precious pearl fished out of the sea 
of the royal family, and destined to become now the 
most precious ornament in the crown of Iran. Then he 
called him a powerful hero, who with a single blow of 
his sword destroys whole armies, at whose glance the 
mountains tremble, and the flame of whose eyes makes 
the rivers run dry. 

The prince then joined the great lords, who were 
in the background, and the sweetmeats were removed 
from the enormous platters aud divided amongst tha 
guests present, the master of ceremonies expressing to 
each of them, besides, his thanks for their appearance. 
And, now, the pageant was over. 

These festivities were followed by tbo reception of 
Cerutti, the Italian ambassador, who, at the head of an 
embassy consisting of twenty-five members, was passing 
through Tebriz, on his way to Teheran. Their arrival 
caused a great ferment both amongst the members of 
the native government and the European colony. Tho 
/ormer, the Persian officials with the vieeregent Serdar- 



Aziz-Khan, at their head, were delighted to hare an 

opportunity afforded them to induige in their passion- 
ate fondness for display, and the latter were gratified 
to Bet then- eyes upon the representatives of the new- 
Italian kingdom. I joined the latter in order to be pre- 
sent at the reception. In the early morning of a sultry 
day in Jnne we rode oat of the town, a distance of aboat 
two hours, to meet them, and when we came up to them 
they were just clianging their dresses. They wished to 
appear before the Persians in full parade, and it took 
considerable time for twenty-five Europeans, diploma- 
tists, military men, merchants, and men of science, to 
accomplish the task of donning their best attire. It was 
not far from noon, the heat being intolerable, when 
these gentleman entered the gates of the town, in their 
highly ornamental uniforms and costumes, their breasts 
resplendent with the insignia of the various orders, in 
plumed helmets and magnificent swords. Of course the 
sight was to us Europeans a very attractive one, but wish- 
ing to hear the opinion of the natives, I left my company 
and mised with the crowd. During the whole procession 
I heard nothing but ironical remarks, the Persians look- 
ing upon things considered by us splendid, as ridicolous. 
According to their notions, our short coats, fitting the 
body, are the most indecorotis things, without any taste, 
and everything plain, tightfitting, and unassuming in 
dress looks to them mean and insignificant. Their 
idea of the beautiful in dress consists in what is amplcj 
flowing in rich folds and showy. Their prudery i 
mock modesty make them regard as indecent any mo< 
of dressing which sharply defines the limbs and oal 
lines of the human body, whilst Europeans aS'ect i 
style, and thereby rouBe the displcasura of the Asiatiol 
They also criticise the stifT carriage of the Europ* 
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on horseback, and in this they are not far from wrong, 
for the European with his protruding chest looks like 
a caricature besides one who sits with easy grace, yet 
proudly, on his steed. 

The Embassy, on the day of their arrival, were worked 
very hard indeed. For two hours they were dragged 
through the town, in every possible direction, in order 
to gratify the curiosity of the populace. When they got 
at last to the place assigned to them for their residence, 
they ^ were far from being allowed to rest. For three 
whole days they were besieged by a host of polite visitors, 
each of them attended by a troop of servants who were 
to bring back to their master's house, in return, the 
ampler and more valuable presents which they expected 
to receive from the Embassy. 

The roads leading from Tebriz into the interior of 
Persia were fairly swarming with caravans and troops of 
travellers. I, therefore, deemed the roads sufiBciently 
safe, and resolved to continue alone my journey to 
the capital of the country, accompanied only by a 
tcliarvadar, a man who lets horses and animals of 
burden for hire. I hired from him a rather sorry-look- 
ing nag, corresponding to the modest sum I paid for its 
use, placed my scanty baggage on it, and said good-bye 
to Tebriz. 
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Two days after leaving Tebriz, I arrived at a 
villftgo called Turkmantchay, and passed the night 
there. This village is celebrated for being the place 
where the Treaty of Peace, which put an end to the 
Perso-Rusaian war of 1S2G-28, was concluded. Nothing 
particular happened on my way from here to Miane, 
except a slight intermezzo, occurring during my noon's 
rest at a solitary caravansary. I had been asked 
before by Shi-ites, here and there, in my capacity of a 
Sunnite, to give them some kind of ntiskka ^talisman). 
A Shi-ite Seid came to me there on the same errand, 
and I readily granted his request by writing one or two 
passages of the Koran on a slip of paper. He was not 
satisfied with this, but begged of me, in addition, tobacco 
for his pipe, some of the strong kind my friends in 
Tebriz had presented me with. "Seid," I said, "I 
give it to thee willingly, but thou art used to the mild 
tobacco of Kurdistan, and I am afraid this will make 
thee sick." As he kept on insisting, I was obliged to let 
him have some. Ho filled his pipe, lighted it, but hardly 
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lie taken a few paffa at it when be was seized by a 
Tiolent attack of dizziness, became dreadfully pale and 
had a fit of vomiting. The Seid rnshed, screaming, into 
the yard and shouted : " Help, help, Sbi-itea ; the 
Sunnite has poisoned me." I ran after him as fast an I 
could, and wJien I overtook him I found him lying on 
Lis back surrounded by a small group of Persians. If 
my eloquence had not been equal to the task of per- 
euading the bystanders of my innocence, I should have 
"fared badly. 

"While yet at a distance of several honra from Zend- 
Jan I was joined by a Persian man, who, judging by hia 
appearance, seemed to belong to the learned class. He 
addressed mo, to my surprise, at once as Effendi, aithougb 
I had never set my eyes on him before. He was very 
talkative, like most Persians, and discoursed about a 
'thousand things in the course of half an hour. He 
iDtroduced himself to mo as a jihysician who was just 
retaming from hia visits to his patients in the neighbour- 
Iiood. Very soon he was overtaken by his aen'ant 
leading a mule so heavily laden that it well-nigh sank 
lieueath the weight of its load. The poor beast was 
■carrying the fees collected in kind by the physician, 
■GQch as dried fruit, com and bo forth. This loquacious 
■disciple of iEsculap dwelt, during the whole timi.', upon 
the miraculous cures ho had accomplished, an'i gave 
vent to his unbounded astonishment at the impudence 
of the Frengis (Europeans) who dared to appear as 
physicians in the home of AH Ben Sbia (Avicecna). He 
anceaaingly dilated upon the efficacy of his amulets and 
talismans, and how he had driven devils out of bis 
patients, made the dumb speak, the blind see and the 
deaf hear. When we reached the town ray head fairly 
-ached with the man's incessant flow of speech. 
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Aloug the road leading to tbe caravansary I obsen-eJ ' 
ft great many Iilaek flags hoisted upon tall poles. W& 
■were in the fii-st ten dnya of tbe month of Moharrem, 
during -wbicb period tbe Islamite world abstains from 
ever;' kind of merry-mating. But the Shi-itca begin tho 
doleful feast one montb sooner ; everybody arrays him- 
self in mourning, fasts, and employs his time in th^ 
recital of elegies and in visiting tbe Tazies. The blacks 
flags marked tbe places where the performances were t» 
take place. At that time, a celebrated singer was every- 
ivhere spoken of, who had won great distinction in the- 
part of AH Ehhcr, and who was to perform on that very 
day in tbe Tazie of tbe governor. I was burning witk I 
impatience to witness a Tazie, and I had hardly arrived | 
at the caravansary when I determined to start at once. J 
I joined tbe populace, and was caiTied by the stream of I 
people into tbe court of tbo governor. There in thft I 
centre stood an elevated platform, a little above two f 
yards high, around which, upon poles of considerable 
height, were suspended tiger and panther skins, black 
fla.gs, shields of steel and ekin, and bare swords, inter- 
spersed with here and there a lamp, to light up the 
evening performance. This was tbe stage. The women 
were seated on the right side of the court, and the men 
were gatheiing on the opposite side. Tho governor him- 
self {who bad tbo Tazie performed) and his family, 
snn'ouuded by the prominent men of the town, looked at I 
the fipectaele from tbe second story. Everj-thing waft J 
wrapped in deep mourning, every face wore an expres- [ 
siou of indescribable sadness and dejection. 

The Tazie reijresents the tragic history of Hussein, i 
which a short outline will be here in place. After t 
death of Mohammed, he having designated no oi 
his successor, the faithful divided into two camps. 
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larger portion thonght Abubekr, tlie oldest companioa 
and follower of the Propbet, moat worthy of tlio aucccB- 
sioQ, whilst the miuority endoftvoiired to jilace Ali upon 
the throue, guided by the strength of those words uttered 
by Mohammed : " Even as I am lord, ao Is Ali lord, too." 
But Aii'a party wna Tanquiahecl. After Abubekr came 
Osman, ami the latter was succeeded by Omar. Ali'a 
partisans, however, did not despair of their cause ; they 
made several attempts to seat him on the throiie, and 
after the death of Omar, Ali actually became Caliph, 
His reign waa of short duration ; Lis enemies, at whose 
head the Prophet's widow herself stood, had him 
assassinated. Ilia sad vicissitudes, cruel sufferings and 
-tragic end only increased the number of his followers; 
he was mourned as a martyr and almost deified. Ha 
had nine wives, but of these mention is made only of 
Fatima, the Prophet's most beloved daughter, who bore 
Ali two sons, Hassan and Hussein. Thu right of suc- 
cession was claimed by Hussein. The latter, upon one 
occasion, was going from Mecca to the town of Kuffa, at 
the invitation of its inhabitants, who were his partisans. 
He was accompanied by those of his followers who 
-expatriated themselves from Mecca. On the banks of 
the Tigris, in the middle of the desert, they were sud- 
denly attacked by hostile bands, sent against them by 
Yesid, and every one of them cruelly massacred. This 
■catftstrophe is commemorated, in Persia, by nnmberleaa 
moomful and plaintive songa and theatrical exhibitions, 
■called Tfl^tcs. 

Jiist before the Tazie commenced, a ragged and, from 
excessive indulgence in opium, rather rickety-looking 
■dervish stepped upon the platform, crying : " Ya Mumi- 
nin I " (Oh ! you true believers), and in an instant the 
utmost Btilluesa prevailed. He now engaged in a long 
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prayer, landing the poCaetians and brave deeds of the- 
Sbi-ite great, and then «otimeratmg in exaggerated lan- 
guage the sins and indedness of the Samutes, and in 
mentioning the names of some distinguished Sunuite 
men, he exclaimed, with a foiy bordering on madness : 
" Brethren, ought we not to corse Ihem, ought we not 
to call down damnation upon their heads ? I tell you, 
a curso npon the three dogs, the three asoriiers, Abubc-kr, 
Omar and Osman ! " There he paosed, waiting for the 
eCTect of his words on the assembled multitude. The 
whole multitade expressed their approval of his curses 
and anathemas by loud cries of " Bislibad, bishbad ! " 
(More even than that, more even than that !) The 
dervish went on cursing Ayesha, the Prophet's wife, 
Moavie, Yezid and all the distinguished foes to Shi-itism, 
pauHing at the name of each, and the audience roared 
out every timu "Bishbad!" A speech by the same 
pursou, glorifying the Sha.h, the present Ulemas of 
PcrBiii and tho Governor, followed the cursing, at the 
end of which he descended from the platform and hurried 
ftiuongst the audience to gather in a substantial reward 
(or tlie zeal he had shown. This was the prologue. 
Bliortly afterwards several persons clad in ample flowing 
X\i]ivH made their appearance on the stage, singing elegies 
«0W in Bolos, now in chorus, in order to move the 
^rts of the hearers and prepare their minds for tlie 
Htiug play. Imam HiisBoin comes now upon the stage; 
htiou his way to Kuffa, in the very heart of tho desert, 
I (woompnnied by his family and a small band of 
mt followei'3. They are all horribly suffering from 
i^wntor, and Hussein is endeavouring to assuage 
$ of his family, caused by their tantalizing thirst, 
f oomfort and encom-agement. Meanwhile a 
■Ing in the background, tho throne of Tezid^ 
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HoBsein's enemy, seated upon which is Tezid herself, in 
all the pride of pomp, dietribnting orders of the most 
cruel nature against Hussein and his friends amongst her 
mailed and warlike followerB. All Ekber, the youngest 
child of Hussein, is so moved at the sight of the sad 
plight in which his parents and sisters and brothers are, 
that he deteimines to fetch them water from the Tigris, 
Although he well knows that the enemy is lurking 
everywhere. His parents and their friends dissuade 
htm from this enterprise, in the tenderest language, 
their voices attuned to the emotions of love and anxiety 
for his safety. Thure was something really affecting 
in the beseeching tones of the weeping mothfr and in 
the prayers of the father, and the sobs of Hiisstiu and 
his little band could hardly bo heard on account of the 
sympathizing howling round about. The women, in 
particular, wept so bitterly that I could catch, at rare 
intervals, only here and there a word of the beautiful 
and deeply affecting dialogue. 

Bat AJi Ekber remains firm in bis resolve; his mother 
swoons away but soon recovers; she wishes to see her 
son become a hero and utters prayers for his safety. 
His own father girds on his sword, and bo mounts 
his ateed on the spot, and rides around the stage a 
couple of times. He is immediately pursued by one of 
Yezid's band, a powerful warrior, who, in pursuit, is not 
sparing of the moat violent outbreaks against the perse- 
cuted youth. The struggle grows heated, the sceno 
interesting, and the interest more and more intense. 
The brave youth ia at last overtaken, blow falls after 
blow, and Ali Ekbev's blood ib flowing from numerous 
wounds. Groans and sbrieks of despair from Ali Ekber's 
family and followers, who, watching the event of the 
fight with bated breath, perceive the awful finale. Ho 
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sinks to tbe groand and is carried, half dead, to the 
front of the stage. At this moment, whoQ father, mother, 
sisters and brothers with loud wailinga precipitate them- 
selves upon the yawning wounds of the unhappy youth, 
shedding into them their tears instead of halm, the 
moaning, groaning and shrieks of spectators rise to the 
highest pitch. Women beat their breasts, and eyery- 
body, as a mark of sorrow, strews dust and chopped 
straw, instead of ashes, upon his head. The spectators 
are indeed so carried away with the play, that I doubt 
if there be anywhere in Europe a tragedian capable of 
producing a similar effect upon his audionce. At the 
eight of his dying son, Hussein's wrath knows no 
hounds, and vowing vengeance, he, too, vaults into the 
saddle, bat is hotly pressed by Shamr, one of Yezid'a 
knights, and killed. His dead body is brought forward, 
and at the sight of it the multitude break out afresh 
into nevor-ending lamentations and weeping. They 
place him beside his son, and they are covered with 
black mourning shawls. At last a general massacre 
ensues, and every member of Hussein's family is killed. 
There they all He stark dead, stretched out on the floor, 
and the pious spectators are so filled with holy horror 
that they dare not lift then- eyes to look at the appalling 
spectacle on the stage — the performers leave the stage, 
and there is an end to the tragedy. 

The other piece which followed represented a bibHcal 
scene — ^Abtaham being about to sacrifice his son Isaac. 
This, too, was acted with considerable fidelity. After 
the old patriarch has patiently listened to God's com- 
mand to the end, he seizes his child, kisses him, hugs 
him to his breast and finally ties him and lays him 
upon the altar. He then draws his sword, places the 
edge of his sword ujwu the child's bare throat, and just 
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aa he is about to cut the boy's throat, an nngel of the 
Lord appears with two lambs. Isaac starts np from 
the altar and Abraham kills, in his place, the two Iambs, 
which afford afterwards a succulent supper to tbe 
comu'dians. I was particalarly struck with the grave 
demeanom- and cleverneea of the child-performcra. 
There were some amongst them not above sis years 
old, who knew thfcir parts, amountuig to a couple of 
bondred lines, perfectly well by heart. Their mimic 
acting and gestm-ea were quite unexceptionable, too. 
The parts are always sung by the performers, and there 
were some actors who sang, especially the mournfol 
parts, with such true espressiou and skill that the 
most delicate ear and the severest artistic sensibility 
would be gratified in hearing them. 

Such and similar are the subjects of the Tazie. The 
performance and its getting up, of course, vary very 
much, according to the person at whose expense it takes 
place. The finest Tazits I saw were those performed 
at the court of Teheran, to which, however, usually, no 
strangers, except the members of the Turkish Embassy, 
are invited. As their guest I had an opportunity to go 
and see it with them, and tbe splendour displayed there 
is something not easily to bo forgotten. All the actors 
were vfrapped in shawls of the most costly quality; their 
ai'ms wore studded with genuine diamonds and precious 
stones, and the handles of their swords were either 
gilded or made of solid silver. The acting and the 
scenery were perfect ; one could almost imagine Yeaid, 
in person, to be before one's eyes. There is one thing, 
however, which detracts a great deal from the illusion 
of the representation ; the female parts must be assumed 
by men, as the law of Islam rigidly forbids women to 
appear in pubhc places. 




FROM KAZVIN TO TEHEIiAX. 

MY nest placG of destination was Kazi-in, once the 
capital of Iran. There ie not at present, however, 
a trace left of its ancient grandeur. The finely cnltivated 
and hixuriant gardens in the Buharbs were objects of 
great interest to me, and I lost so much time in their 
obserration that it was already lato at night when I 
entered the caravansary. I set down my luggage and 
immediately went off to purchase the necessary articles 
of food, but found, to my great surprise, all the ( 
closed. After half an hour's fruitless search I was com- 
pelled to retire to my cell hungry and worn-out with 
the fatigues of a whole day's travelling. In my vain 
attempts to procure some food I invariably received the 
same answer : " To-mon'ow will be the anniversary day 
of Hussein's death : the Sbi-ites are good Mussulmans, 
and much too devout to carry on their business on the 
day on which Hussein and the other saints suffered 
80 mneh." There was nothing left to me but to havo 
recourse to begging ; but the scanty alms one can obtain 
from the close-fisted Persian are by no means sufficient 
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io satisfy the tremendous appetite of a traveller. On 
the following morning I succeeded in buying, under the 
»eal of the profoundest secrecy, of a man who was not 
a shopkeeper, some bread and boiled rice. I hastened 
back to the caravansary and persuaded my travelling 
i companion to leave at once. As we were advancing 
through the bazaar, towards the gate of the town, we 
"Were met by a funeral and atoning procession, — such as. 
^Ji this day may be seen everywhere in Persia, in pur- 
Btiance of an ancient custom, — trying to excite the devo- 
^on of Believers by their frightful yelling and bar- 
^^arous fanaticism. No imagination is equal to the task 
^f picturing the wild antics in which those who parti- 
tipate in these processions indulge. One is taking a 
mad leap, another is striking his chest until blood 
issues from his mouth, a third is cutting up his body 
With a sharp knife, in order to make an impression upon 
the crowd by his flowing blood. I withdrew into a 
comer of the bazaar, waiting until the maddened crowd, 
with whose yells the whole neighbourhood resounded, 
had passed. My companion informed me that Kazvin 
— devout Kazvin, as he called it — distinguished itself 
on this day amongst all other towns in Persia by the 
death of at least two persons, out of devotion for Hus- 
sein. I readily believed him, for the scenes which trans- 
pire here on the tenth day of Moharrem vividly recall 
the self-mutilations of the Indians, inspired by religious 
fanaticism, or that scene in Egypt when on the day of 
Sairam men lie down upon the ground, in front of the 
mosque, to be trampled upon by the hoofs of the chief 
priest's well-fed horse. 

The heat of the day compelled us to travel by night, 
and we were favoured in having just then full moon. 
The only objection I had was the extreme stillness of 
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the night ; I found it unsociable ; for aUhough we met 
now and then with solitary travellers and smaller 
caravans, returning from Teheran, yet we never had. 
any one to join us, and were obliged to jog on by o 
selves. On the third night after our departure I 
Kazvin, as we were riding in a flat country, I beard, 
about night, voices in the distance, and soon after the 
steadily approaching clatter of horses' hoofs. Placing 
my firearms before me on the saddle bead, I bent 
fon^'ard in order to lie able to see and obser\-o better. 
Three horsemen brondi&hing aloft tht'b- arms came 
swooping down upon us. Holding my pistols ready for 
firing, I called out to them : " Get out of the way, or 
I will shoot you down." Either tho strange sound of 
the foreign dialect, or our costume, so unlike that of the 
Persians, frightened Ihom away and they took to their 
heels ; hut although my companion looked upon the 
oocuiTenee as a joke, I could not help feeling uneasy, 
and had some comfort, on the evening of the following 
day, in tho certainty that Teheran would he our next 
station. 

I had brought with mo several letters of recommen- 
dation from prominent Effendis and Pashas iu Con- 
stantinople, introducing uic to Haider Effendi, the then 
Turkish Ambassador in Persia. I was spoken of in 
these, for the most part, as an eccentric person who, 
tired of tho idyllic repose of a quiet life in Constanti- 
nople, had set out to look for distraction in tho wilds of 
Persia. Some laid special stress upon my being led to 
tho East by the queer idea of studying the Eastern 
Turkish language ; in one word, they did everj'tbing to 
satisfy Haider Effendi that I was in no way connected 
I politics, bnt a mere dreamer, worthy of his patron- 
. Haider Effendi had, besides, the reputation of 
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being an affable, Idml and straigbtforward man, and 
I felt con?mced of a friendly r«ception at the Turkish 
Embassy, where I intendf d putting np. 

I was thinking of this as I came up to the banks of 
a small brook called J^ortch. I found there a large 
crowd of travellers, some preparing for their ablutions, 
others engaged in prayer on the banks. It was a cool 
Bommer's morning, a sure indication of excessive heai 
during the day. My curiosity to see the capital of Iran 
gave me no rest. I quickly waslied myself in the clear 
water of the brook, and, greatly to the disgust of my 
companion, who wished to rest here for another half- 
Iiour, immediately mounted my horse, and started in 
the direction of the capital. I repeatedly asked, "Where 
is Teheran ? " for I saw no indication of it. My com- 
panion's stolid answer always remained the same : 
" There," he said, pointing with his linger onward. In 
vain I exerted my sight, I couM not discover the city. 
At last the gray mass of fog which hovered over it 
caught my eyes, and there was Teheran spread along 
the sloping base of a mountain. We were but half an 

HB distance from it. The fog soon gave way to the 
taan. I got a glimpse first of roofs covered with 
l^zed tiles, then of gilded cupolas, and at last 
nnorama of the whole town unrolled before my 
eyes — I was at the gate of the seat of government of the 
" King of Kings," as the Shah calls himself. 

I had now been serving an apprenticeship of two 
months to the art of travelling, and but for having got 
ibinner, darker and considerably speckled in the face, 
I had every reason to be satisfied with the state of my 
health, which had successfully resisted so far the by no 
means slight fatigues of Asiatic caravan travelling on 
iniserable nags. 



X. 

IX TFHEn.iy. 

THE ■wall upon wliich Telieran and its inhabitant 
rely for tlioir protection is built of mud, bnt it i 
nevertheless talked about by the Persians, with thei 
usual ex:iggcration, as an impregnable wall of solii 
rock. I rode into the capital of Iran through a doitoi 
Rate in this wall, aud had to push my way through th' 
throng of pedestrians, horsemen and laden mules tha 
■were crossing the narrow, irregular and crooked Btreeti 
After protracted inquiry I snceeeded in finding th 
palace of the Turkish Embassy, but it was empty 
its occupants were gone. Tho soldiers monntin 
guard iuformed mo that tho entu-e j»er«oii«ci of th 
Embassy, following the fashion of the upper classe 
here, were living in the country, in a village calle 
Ujizer, at the foot of the neighbouring mountaint 
where the air \vas cooler and more bearable than that c 
the capital. 

I was rather pleased 'with this news, for one day' 
vxporionoe was sufficient to convince me that Tehera 
\tA)i almost uninhabitable during the snmmer montbi 
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«wing to the intolerable heat ami a stifled atmoepbere 
«hoked with uoiioua miaBiuas. The new-comer feels 
immediately the e£fecta of these miasmas, for I could 
faardly eat anytliiug on the day of my arrival. Towards 
evening the air became somewhat cooler, and as I had 
parted with my fellow-traveller from Tebriz, and con- 
sequently with my nag, too, I was obliged to hire an 
aas, in order to accomplish my trip to Djiz<\r, which 
was about two hours' distance o£f. It was late in the 
evening when I arrived. The members of the Embassy 
were just then taking their supper beneath a tent of 
silk, in the garden, I was received by them with a 
cordiality exceeding my most sanguine expectations, 
and immediately invited to join them at their meal. 
Haider Effeiidi and his secretaries, the latter of whom 
had known me slightly in Constantinople, looked at me 
as if I had dropped from the sky; and if everybody in 
Persia, even the Persians thenaselvea, are pleased to 
listen to accounts about Constantinople, one can easily 
imagine with what eagerness I was listened to by Turks, 
and especially by people from Constantinople. There 
was no end to all sorts of questions and inquiries. I had 
to tell them about the government of the new Sultan, 
and a thousand other things, and spoke, of coarse, 
AS in duty bound, of the heavenly beauties of the Bos- 
phorus, mitil it was midnight. "When I told them of the 
jonmey I contemplated, the kind-hearted Osmanlis only 
stored at me. They could not conceive how a sensible 
man should wish to go to Central Asia, a region spoken 
of. even in Persia, as the dreadful desert and the dwelling- 
place of all that is most savage and barbarous. The 
anibassador in chief was foremost in condemning my 
plan as eccentric. " First of all," he said, " stay with 
na for a couple of months, and then we will talk about 
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yooT travfis in Central Asia. Take fii'st a good look at 
Persia, and it will be time enough afterwards to proceed 
' on your journey." He evidently thought that I shonld 
gladly renotmee, in the meantime, my adventwoua 
schemes. 

In order that I might fully recover from the fatigues 
of the jomney, the good Oemaulis sui-rouuded me with 
every imaginable comfort. I was put into a tent by 
myself and provided with a horse and a servant; in 
short, I was transferred from a poor traveller into a. 
great lord. I was thus placed in a position to study at 
my leisure Teheran, the capital of li"an. 

The first thing the stranger is struck with is the 
utter want of cleanliness in the streets, as well as in the 
interior of the houses. The Persian covers the large 
unfurnished halls— what we should term drawing-rooms 
— of his house with costly carpets, and decorates its 
walls with rich ornaments, but the kitchen, the room 
he lives in and the pantry are most shamefully neg- 
lected by him. It is the same with his dross. A person 
who will spend from fifty to a hundred gold pieces for 
his outer garments is rarely the owner of more than 
two or three shirts. Soap is looked upon as an articio 
of luxui-y, being hardly ever used, and I have met with 
Khans of high social standing and refinement who 
made use of their servants' pocket-hantlkerchiefa. The 
henna-painting, however, is that which renders every 
Persian grandee particularly loathsome, in spite of his 
outward splendour and rich dress. Henna is a yellow 
powder obtained from a plant called Lawsouta hiennU, 
which, by being dissolved in water, furnishes a red 
dye of brick-colour. With this henna they dye their fine 
black beards and their very eyes red, the colour of 
bricks. Persons of standing also dye with henna their 
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iger-nails and LeikIs. The coat of paint hides tbu 
dirt ; and a gentleman or lady, having made use of it, 
can afford to do without washing for several days. 

Knives, forks and Bpoone are things unknown in 
Persia. It is utterly repulsive to the Enropean to see tho 
master of the house pulling to pieces, with his fingers, a 
boiled chicken, and giving each guest a piece of it, or 
having a cup of sberhet passed round, in which a dozen 
men have already steeped their henna-dyed moustaches. 

Persian refinement is confined only to gestures, speech 
and conversational manner. But in these they excel all 
the Eastern nations — perhaps tho nations of the West, 
too — and these elegant manners are, of course, to he 
found in their highest perfection at the capital. Volumes 
could be filled with the strict laws laid down for visits 
and return visits, and the proprieties of correspondence 
and conversation. Each Persian wishes to surpass the 
other in expressions of politeness and delicacy, which 
seem the more absm-d the more we happen to know of 
the private lives of the Persians. 

At every turn in the street the ejo meets shocking 
contrasts of splendour and misery. At one end of the 
street may be seen a swarm of half-naked demsbes 
and beggars loitering about, whilst a Khan on horse- 
back, followed by a numerous retinue, appears at the 
other end. Forty to sixty servants, armed with long 
staves, are ranged on each side of the Khan, who, on his 
richly caparisoned horse, looks very pompous indeed, 
and keeps his head continually wagging with an air 
of great importance. You might suppose their lord 
to be at least a high officer of state, judging by the 
noisy conduct and impudent behaviour of bis followers 
towards every one they meet. Far from it ! Often he 
is hot a poor Khan, weighted down with debts, who 
7 
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has been m the cnpital aute- chambering and begging 
for some ofEce for montha past. His very men are not 
paid by him; they are a set of starveUngs who follow 
him in the hope of hia obtaining some office, and mean- 
while try to add to the splendour of his appearance in 
public. Nothing but deception and delusion ! 

The Persians exhibit in the presence of their sove- 
reign the most abject humility ; but I have often heard 
expressions, and witnessed acts of disrespect towards 
him as soon as they were otit of his sight. As an 
instance of their cringing manner may be cited the 
reply given by a courtier who was asked by the Shah 
to draw nearer to him. " Sire," he answered, covering 
up his eyes with his hand, "spare me, I dare not 
approach nearer to thy person ; the glory of thy magnifi- 
cent splendour dazzles my eyes." They do not, on the 
other hand, pay the slightest attention to their sove- 
reign's commands, requests or threats, and the more 
distant the place or province is from the capital the 
moro surely are commands and threats ignored. The 
conrtiers highest in his confidence, the servants and 
officers standing nearest to hia person, those whom his 
generosity has enriched, are the very men to spread the 
vilest rumoui'S about him. These slanders find their 
way amongst the people; poets compose lampoons about 
them, and these are declaimed in all the alleys and 
byways of the kingdom. 

The easy and comfortable life at the Embassy was 
very pleasant to me for a week or so, but the desire for 
stirring about again very soon got hold of me. I had 
often walked to see the ancient ruins of Raghes, which 
arc but half an hour's distance from Teheran, and their 
fi'cijuent sight excited in my mind an irresistible longing 
to visit and examine the rich and abundant memorials 
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^et extant, ivliich beat- witness to the splendour and 
former glories of iineieut Iran. As the moat interesting 
monuments of that era were nicst frequently to ba 
"found in the south, in the environs of Shiraz, I could 
not resist the temptation of making an escnrsion into 
ihe province of Fars. 

Up to Shnaz ! was the burden of all my thoughts. 
The first thing, however, which suggested itself in this 
■connection, was the question in what capacity, and under 
"the guise of what nationaUty, I was to travel ? The solu- 
tion of this problem gave me a great deal of thought. I 
made my dibut in Teheran as an Osmanh ; as such I had 
"been introduced to the Persian authorities, aud it would 
have therefore seemed odd if I had suddenly turned 
European and proceeded on my way in that character. 
The name of Sunnite grates more harshly on the ears of 
,a Shi-ite Persian than that of a Frengi (European); aud 
although one could move pretty freely under the protect- 
ing wings of the Turkish Embassy in the capital, yet 
once outside the town, and especially in Shi-ite southern 
Persia, famous for its fanaticism, even that powerful 
protection would be of little avail. It is hut seldom 
■that an Osmanli strays to Southern Persia, wliere the 
Sunnites, without exception, are hated and despised. 
I therefore knew beforehand that travelling as an Os- 
manh, although it might not expose me to any real 
danger, would certainly cause me a great deal of un- 
pleasantness. But such trifl(;s could not deter me, the 
lutm-e dervish. Besides, my curiosity was excited to 
know how All's zealous followers would treat a Dissenter 
of their own faith. Uninfluenced by the arguments to the 
contrary of my well-wishers at the Embassy, I remained 
fixed in my purpose, and in a few days 1 was ready to 
join a smaller sort of caravan about to stai't for Shiraz- 
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I LEFT Teheran oq tho 2nd of September, 1862 
tlie gate of Shah Abdul-Azint, dressed in tho coat) 
of a Sunnito dervish from Bagdad, my nitari (nei 
garment) reaching down to my heels, a red girdle ro 
my waist, a striped black iiutshlul: (a waterproof o 
on my bacli, and on my bead a neat kcjfie,* botb oa 
and ornamental. As it waa nsnal to close the gate 
Teheran after sunset, our little caravan bad fixed u] 
a caravansary outside the town for our place of meeti 
The travellers composing tho caravan, became, 
the most part, first acquainted with each other thi 
The caravan consisted of ahout thirty laden mnlei 
couple of horsemen, moUalis, pilgrims retuming b 
Mi'shed, merchants, mechanics and my insignificant t 
It was two hours after midnight when we started i 
proceeded along tho wide path leading to Shah Abe 
Azim, a place which is held in high esteem by 
Teheran people as a reaoi-t for pilgi-ims. I walked tl 

^ An Arab lieiidgcar, consiEtiDg of a large liondkcrcliicf of 
T»ilii yellow etripcs. 
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frequently during my stay in Teheran. The place is 
fall of life and noise during the day, especially in the 
afternoon hours. There can be seen at all times a 
troop of gaudily dressed women of the better classes, 
sitting on horseback man fashion, prominent mirzahs 
and khans with numerous followers, and now and then 
a European coach, used generally by the court only. Of 
course at the time of night that we passed through it 
a dead silence was brooding over it. The moon shed an 
almost day-like light upon the mountain range stretch- 
ing to the left and upon the gilded cupola beneath which 
the earthly remains of Shah Abdul-Azim reposed. After 
we had been riding in silence for two hours, some of the 
members of our caravan began to thaw into a social 
mood, and interrupted the monotony of our march by 
conversation and lively sallies. 

I selected for my companion a young Seid from Bag- 
dad, who was about to make a starring tour, as a 
rawzekhan (singer of sacred songs), through Southern 
Persia. Properly speaking only such persons are called 
rawzekhans who sing Tazies, i.e., elegies in honour of 
Hussein, of great renown in Persia. These men are 
the most fanatic Shi-ites, and it may cause some surprise 
that we became more intimately acquainted. But the 
Seid, as an inhabitant of Bagdad, and a subject of the 
Sublime Porte, was willing enough to cultivate the 
acquaintance of an Effendi. He introduced me to the 
other members of the caravan, and being a jovial fellow, 
-who would easily pass from his funeral songs to a livelier 
.and more worldly tune, he very soon became a favourite 
vrith the whole company, and I, too, indu-ectly, profited 
by his popularity. 

I at first scrupulously avoided all religious discus- 
sione, as I wished to ingratiate myself with my fellow- 
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travellers, nlthough it was by no means easy to do bo; 
the Persians being very fond of arguiDg, and ■willingly 
entering into a discassion with Christians, Ghebers, anil 
especially with Sunnites. The night was a magnificent 
one, and in Persia tbeso moonlit nights are simply 
entrancing. The clear, transparent air, the graceful 
outline of the mountains, the darkling rains, the spectre- 
like shadows of the advancing caravan, and, above all, 
the wonders of the starry vault above us, do not fail to 
produce an unutterable impression upon the imagination ' 
of a traveller coming from tho far West to the East. Our 
road, however, was the worst imaginable ; we bad to 
make our way over fragments and boulders of rock, and 
cross ditches, ravines and the bods of rivers run dry. 
The difficulties of the road affected me bat little: 
I abandoned myself entirely to the safe gait of my 
trusty asinine quadruped, and watched with intense 
interest every movement of the Seid, who contemplated 
the star-covered sky, and had some story to tell about 
each star. Every star had a legend of its own, an infln- 
enea good or baneful, and I listened to his wonderful 
accounts with a soul full of faith. The constellation 
of the Great Bear was already inclining towards the 
margin of the western sky when we reached the height 
of Karizek, upon whose downward slopes Kmarerfird, 
the village which was to be our first station, was lying. 
I cast one more glance at the beautiful moonlit land- 
scape before descending, and as we went down on the 
other side of the mountain, the soft light of the moon 
slowly paled at the approach of the dawning day. As 
soon as the morning star apiioars to the eye it is the 
custom, for the whole caravan, to hail the coming day. 
The most zealons person in tho company engages in the 
recital of the Ezan, a task which quite naturally fell this 
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time to the lot of our Sfiil. The aUaticms are per- 
formed in the twiligbt of the dawn of morning, and 
before the first rays of the buii tonch the crest of the 
moontains, the caravan stops and morning prayers are 
engaged in. 

The animals stand quietly with theii- heads hent low, 
whilst the men, with their faces turned towards the 
East, are kneeling, in a line, side by side, with such a 
penitent and remorseful expression on their counte- 
nances, as may be witnessed only with Mohammediins. 
"When the rays of tho sun reach the devout faithful, 
they lift up their voices and chant the melodious prayer 
beginning with the words AHah Ekber {i.e., God is the 
greatest). After sunrise it is customary for the caravan 
to march on for a longer or shorter space of time, 
according as it happens to start earlier or later the 
night before, or as the next station is nearer or farther 
off. When we turned into our station the rays of the 
Bim shot down mercilessly on our heads. We put up 
at the spacious caravansary, near the village of Kenare- 
gird. The meaning of its name is, "Border of Sand," 
for to the east of it extends the salt desert of DcshtU 
Kuv'iT. This desert must bo an awful place, for during 
all my wanderings through Persia I uever met with a 
native who had travelled over that portion of it lying 
between Kenaregird and Tcbbes. A Persian talking 
abont the desert of Deahti-Kuvii" is always ready to 
frighten hia Hsteners with a batch of tales of horror, 
in each of which devils and evil spirits conspicuously 
fignre. The favourite legend which is most often 
repeated, is the story of Shamr, Hussein's murderer and 
the mortal enemy of every Shi-ite Persian, to whom the 
desolation of this region is attributed. Flying from 
bis own remorse, he took refuge here, and tho once 
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flourisbiug country Huddeiilj became a sterile deeert. 
The Siilt lakes aud the bottomless morasses are caused 
by the drops of sweat rolling down his body in the 
agony of his sufferings. The most dreadful place of all 
is Keliir Kuk, where Shamr is dwelling to this day. 
Woe to the poor traveller who allows himself to be lured 
to this region by the deceptive light of the ignis fatuus 
Such and similar stories I was regaled with by m; 
fellow-travellers in connection with the salt desert of 
Persia. As soon as we arrived at the caravansary 
every one of us hastened to seek a shelter in the shade, 
and we were all of ua soon comfortably settled. In a 
few instants the city of travellers presented the appear- 
ance of a lively and stirring settlement. "Whilst the 
animals were crunching their di'y barley sti-aw, tl 
Persians looked to the prepai-ation of their meala;^ 
Those who were better off got their servants to rub their 
backs and shoulders aud to pull their limbs ontil they 
cracked, this somewhat singular pastime being evidently 
intended to restore elasticity tp the body. After a shoi 
rest we breakfasted, and then immediately retired 
rest again. The caravan recuperates from the fatigueaj 
of the journey during the heat of the day, and continnt 
its way at the dusk of evening. The animals follow tl 
example of their masters. Towards evening men and 
cattle are on their feet again, and whilst the animals 
ai'6 being scrubbed and attended to, the men prepare 
their pilur (a dish composed of meat and rice), 
supper is eaten about an hour before starting. T] 
dervish fares better than any one else, for no soont 
does the caravan arrive than he, without a care, fie< 
hie rest, and when the savory steam of the ketl 
announces the approach of the evening meal, he seii 
his keskkiU (a vessel made of the shell of the coc( 
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not), and goes the rotrnda of tbe variouB groups, shonting 
oat lustily " Ya Iin, Ya Lakk ! " He gets a few slices 
from every one, mixes the heterogeueous contributions, 
and B'waUowa ilr all with a good appetite. " He carries 
with him nothing," Bay the people of the East; "he 
does not cook, yot he eats ; his kitchen is provided hy 
God." 

We had to cross the desert in its entire length to get 
to oar nest station. The siknce of the night becomes, 
in this wilderness, doubly oppressive, and as far as the 
eye of the traveller can reach ho will find no spot to 
repose it upon. Only here and there may be seen piled 
np colamns of sand, driven about by the wind, and 
filing from place to place like so many dark spectres. 
I did not wonder that these shifting shadows were taken 
by timid and credulous souls for evil spirits pm-sued by 
furies. My companion seemed to belong to the super- 
etitious class, for wrapping his cloak tightly round him, 
he kept close to the densest i)art of the caravan, and 
would not, for tho world, so much -as glance at the 
mldemcas stretching to tbe east. 

It was about midnight when we heard the sound of 
belle, and upon my inquiry as to tbe meaning of this, I 
was told that a larger caravan, which had left an hour 
earlier than we did, was in front of us. We accelerated 
our march in order to overtake it, but bad hardly come 
-within a hundred paces from it when an intolerable 
eteneh, as if of dead bodies, filled the air. The Persians 
■were aware of tbo cause of this poisouous stench and 
harried silently on; but it went on increasing the further 
■we advanced, I could not restrain my curiosity any 
longer, but turning to my nearest ueighbour, I asked 
again what this meant, but he curtly replied, betraying, 
however, great anxiety : " Hurry up, hurry up ! this is 
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the caravan of the dead." This informntion was stifE- 
cient to make me urge my weai-ied beast forward to 
greater speed, and after a while I reached, toKcther with 
my companions, the caravan. It consisted of about 
forty animals, horses and males, nnder the leadership 
of three Arabs. Tho backs of the animals were laden 
with coffins, and we uiade every effort to avoid the dread 
Xirocession, In passing near one of the horsemen who 
had charge of the caravan I caught eight of a face, 
which was frightful to look at ; the eyes and nose were 
concealed by some wraps, and the rest of his lividly pale 
face looked ghastly by the light of the moon. Un- 
daunted by the sickening atmosphere, I roile up to his 
side and inquired about the particulars of his errand. 
The Arab informed me that he had been now ten days 
on the way, and that twenty more would pass in taking 
the dead bodies to Kerbela, the place where, out of devo- 
tion for Hussein, the pious wish to sleep their eternal 
Bleep. This custom prevails all over Persia ; and every 
person who can afford it, even if he live in distant 
Khorassau, makes arrangements to have his remains 
carried to Kerbela, in order that they may be inteiTed 
in the soil wherein thi? beloved Imam Hussein is reposing. 
It takes sometimes two months before the dead body 
can reach its place of destination. One mule Is fre- 
quently laden with four coffins, and whilst their con- 
veyance during the winter is comparatively harmless, it 
is of deadly effect, to beast and man alike, in the heat of 
July in Persia. 

At some distance from the caravan of the dead, I 
glanced back at the strange funeral procession. The 
animals with their sad burden of coffins hung their 
heads, seemingly trying to bnry their nostrils in thn 
breasts, whilst the horsemen keeping at a good dista 
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from them, were nrging them on -with loud cries to 
greater speed. It was a spectacle which seen anywhere 
could not fail to produce a profound impression of 
terror, but seen in the vei-y centre of the desert, at the 
dead hour of the night, in the ghastly illumination of 
the moon, it could not fail to strike the most intrepid 
soul with awe and terror. 
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THE members of tlio little carftvan had now been 
travelling together for three days, and tliis ebort 
time was amply sufiicieat to establish the friendliest 
feelings of good fellowship amongst them. Of course, 
no one entertained the faintest suspicion of my being 
one of those Enropeans, the barest tonch of whom 
renilera a Sbi-itc nuclean, and with whom to eat out of 
the same plate is a capital sin. In their eyes I was the 
Effendi from Constantinople, the guest of the Torkish 
Embassy, who instigated by a desire to travel was abont 
to visit imperial Isfahan nnd Shiraz, the paradise-like. 
I rapidly made friends with most of the company, 
although somo of the most obdurate Shi-ites eonld not 
refrain, at times, from casting in my teeth, the manifold 
wroQg-doings of the Sunnitos. One man in particular, a 
shoemaker, whose tall green turban denoted his descent 
from Ali, annoyed me with his everlasting reiterations of 
the sinful nsm-pations of tbe three Caliphs. The quieter 
I; jnembers of the company would try to soothe his ruffled 
irits on such occasions, and turn, the conversatioa 
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into calmer channels; but my man very soon came back 
to the charge, and waxing warm with his favourite topic, 
he would take hold of the horse's bridle and talk with as 
much animation about the case of succession mooted a 
trifle of twelve hundred years ago, as though the whole 
affair had happened but yesterday. 

Kum, with its green cupolas, loomed up before our 
eyes on the fourth day of our march. It is the sacred 
city of the Persian female world, for here, in the 
company of 444 saints, repose in eternal sleep the 
remains of Fatima, a sister to Imam (Saint) Biza, who, 
longing to see her brother, undertook for that purpose a 
journey from Bagdad to Mesjied, but, on her way, was 
attacked by sickness in Kum, and died there. Eum, 
like Kerbela, is a favourite j)lace of burial for Persian 
women, who cause their remains to be brought to this 
place from all parts of the country. But the town of 
Kum enjoys the less enviable distinction of being known 
as the abode of numerous evil-doers, owing to its having 
the privilege of sanctuary ; and he who is lucky enough 
to escape the hands of the executioner, and to find a 
refuge within its sacred walls, is safe from all molesta- 
tion. 

Every member of our caravan was eager to visit Kum, 
some wanting to take part in the i>enitential processions 
as pilgrims, others to make purchases and to attend to 
their affairs. At a considerable distance from Kum, 
the environs, like those of all places of resort for 
pilgrims, are dotted by small heaps of stones, which are 
raised by the hands of pious pilgrims, amidst the 
chanting of sacred psalms. Here and there a bush can 
be seen, too, decorated with the gaudiest kind of rags 
which are hanging on it. Every one is anxious to 
leave some mark of his devotion in the neighbourhood ; 
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according to tb&ir mcllaatioiis, some resort to stoneaS 
others to rags in the aceomplishment of their devotional I 
dnties. It is said that ia former times another custom 1 
prevailed by which traveUers might pay their tribute of ' 
respect — every pasBer-by would drive a nail into Bome 
tree on the road. I, too, dismounted and hang upon i 
bush a red ailii tassel from my keffie. What a wonderful i 
collection of fabrics from all parts of the world ! On 
these biiBlies are represented the costly handiwork of 
India and Cashmere, the manufactm'es of England and 
America, and the humble frieze and coarse linen of the 
nomadic Turkoman, Arab and Kurdistan tribes. Now 
and then the eye is caught by a magnificent shawl 
suspended on the branches of a bush, exciting no doubt 
kihe cupidity of more than one pious pilgrim passing by ; 
r hut it ia perfectly safe, as no one would daxe to touch 
it, it being considered the blackest act of sacrilege to 
remove any of these tokens of piety. 

Before reaching the torm we had to pass a cemetery 
of extraordinary dimensions, almost two English miles 
in length. My fellow-travellers, however, perceiving 
my astonishment at the extent of the bm'ial grouod, 
assured me that in point of size it could not he com- 
pared to that of Kerbek. We were in Kum at last ; our 
caravan put up at the caravansary in the centre of the 
bazaar, and I learned with pleasure that we wore to take 
a two days' rest here. 

As pioua pilgrims we allowed ourselves but little time 
for rest, and shortly after oui' arrival, having washed 
and brushed our clothes, we repaired to the holy tomb. 
No European before me ever saw the interior of this 
sanctuary, for there is no power on earth to procure 
admission to it for a Frengi. 
Innumerable Seids, entrusted with the custody of the 
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tomb of tlieir "first nncestress," nrc camping in the 
oater courtyard, planted with trees. A chapel vrith a 
richly gihletl cupola rises iu the centre of the inner 
■conrt. Twelve marble steps lend up to the door. 
The pilgrims rtmove their shoes at the first of theaa 
steps; their arms or sticks are taken away from them, 
and not until they have kissed the marble threshold are 
they permitted to enter. The beholder ia struck with 
the estraordinai'y splendour of the interior of the chapel. 
The cofBu, enclosed by a strong treliised bar of solid 
silTcr, remains always covered with a costly carpet. 
From the enclosure are suepended tablets containing 
prayers, which the faithful either read themselves, or 
have read to them by one of the niuneroua Seids who 
are loitering about- Any amount of shouting, singing, 
weeping, and moaning, and vociferous begging of the 
Seids is going on in the cbapel ; but this infernal din 
does not interfere with the devotions of a great number 
of pious pilgrims, who, leaning their foreheads against 
the cold bars of the enclosure, gaze with fixed eyes 
upon the coffin, and mutter their silent prayers. I 
particularly admired the many valuable and precious 
objects, ornaments of pearls and diamonds, arms inlaid 
■with gold, which were laid clown upon the tomb of St. 
Fatima as sacrificial gift-offerings. My Bagdad costume 
offended the eye of many a person in the fanatic Shi-ite 
crowd, but, thanks to the kindness of my fellow- 
travellers, I experienced no annoyance whatever. From 
the tomb of Fatima the pilgrims frequently go to the 
tombs^of some of the gi-eat ones of the earth ; and I 
followed my companions to the tomb of Feth Ali Shah 
and his two sous, who for some reason or other stood in 
particularly high favour with the devout. The tomb 
was of the purest alabaster, and the portraits of the 
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departed ones were very cleverly carved iuto it on tin 
outbide. After having thus accomplished our piom 
devotions, we felt at liberty to wander back to tlie tow 
and look at its remarkable sights. 

Here, as elsewhere, the first thing to look at was 1 
bazaar. We were just then in the season of ripe frui(,-| 
and the whole bazaar was filled with the watcr-meloni 
which are bo celebrated throughout all Persia. TbeJ 
water-melon is, during the autumnal months, tbi 
almost exclusive food of one portion of the people oq 
Iran, and its juice is frequently used in case of sickness 
for its medicinal properties. The Kum bazaar is ; 
markable not only for the abundance and delicacy i 
its water-melons, but also for its earthenware, 
variety of which in particular, a long-necked pitcher, 
manufactured from potter's clay taken from the soil of 
the sacred city, is highly valued in trade. As I wka 
making my rounds in the bazaar, examining everything,! 
I happened to stop before a muslin dyer's shop. Thft-" 
Persian tradesman was industriously engaged in stamp- 
ing and printing the mdo stuff spread out before him, 
by means of stencils, which bad been previously dipped 
in a blue dye, pressing them down with all his strength ;^ 
and as he observed me looking at his doings, be tumclfl 
upon me angrily, and evidently taking me for a. Frengi,^ 
exclaimed: "We shall get rid of youi" expensive cottc 
fabrics, and will by and by know all yoiu: tricks < 
trade ; and when the Persians will be able to do witl 
out Frengistan manufacture, I know you will all com 
begging to us." 

We left Kum on the third day after our arrival therej 
and passing through several smaller places, 
nothing worthy of note could be seen, we came ; 
Ktighiu), after a fatiguing march of two days. Myc 
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Teraan fellow-travellerB, long before wo arriveil in 
Kasban, were praising up, in the moet extravagant 
style, as nsual, the beauty and altractiona of that town. 
For my part, the only thing of note I saw there was the 
liazaar of the braziers, where the celebrated kettles of 
Kashan are being manufactured. About eighty braziers' 
shops are standing close to each other in a line, and in 
each of them muBCular arms are hammering away the 
whole blessed day. The braes wares manufactnred here 
are considered to be without rivals in point of solid 
workmanship and elegance. Those highly polished 
brieks, which retain the brilliancy of their shining 
colours for centuries, are said to have been invented in 
this town. Formerly they were called bricks of Kashan, 
but now they arc known onJy by the name of Kashi, 
and serre as the chief omauientB in all architectural 
monuments throughout Central Asia. The inhabitants 
bad alflo a great deal to tell about a dangerous species 
of scorpion, which made Kashan their home, but from 
motlyes of hospitality never hurt a stranger. I never 
came across any of these scorpions, but I bad a great 
deal to soEfer from a no less annoying tribe of animals, 
the ItUit (strolling comedians), who attack every stranger 
coming to Kasban, and from whose clutches nothing 
can eave you except a ransom in the shape of some 
gift. About ten of tbem stood there looking out for me 
as I waa entering the caravansary, and immediately 
made & rush upon me, some producing hideous ear- 
splitting music with their Cfea, drums and trumpets, 
others showing off a dancing bear; and one of them, 
seating himself opposite to me, engaged in a declama- 
tion, at the top of his voice, of a panegyrical poem, in 
my honour, in which, to my utter astonishment, I heard 
my name mentioned. Of comrse, he had managed to 
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ferret out my name from my companions. I bore the 
infliction for a little while patiently enough, lietening to 
thia chaiivari of BoumiB, hut linally retired. But it was 
not an easy thing, by any meauB, to effect my retreat, 
for I was followed, on tLe spot, by one of the artiets, 
evidently the chief of the atrolliug company, insisting 
upon some remuneration; and although I argued with 
liim that I was hut a beggar myself, he would not listen 
to reason, but hravely stood his place until I had given 
Lim something. 

Leaving Eashan we had to proceed along a narrow 
mountain pass, flauked by gigantic rocks and mountains 
of strange and fantastic shapes. The moon shed a liglit 
almost as clear as that of the day, and the wonderful tints 
in which the landscape before me was clothed sec-me4 
to vary and change at every step we took. When we 
arrived beneath the gi'ent Bend, as is called the lai'ge 
water-basin cut by Shah Abbas the Great into the aolid 
rock, in order to convey the waters produced by the enow 
melting on the mountains to the sterile plain not far 
off, the scene before us was startling in its rare and ex- 
ceeding beauty. Although it was late in autumn, the 
oval-shaped basin, formed by the enclosed valley, was 
brimful of water, and the waterfall rushing down the 
rocky wall from a height of fifty feet looked in the moon- 
lit night, to borrow a Persian phrase, like a river of 
diamonds. The deep roar of the waterfall is heard far 
off in the stilly night, and the tired traveller coming 
from the desert and quenching his thirst at the limpid 
waters of the basin, would not exchange the refreshing 
and crystal-like fluid for all the costly wines in the 
world. 

The road from Kuhnid goes uphill for a time, and 
then inclines with a rather abrupt slope towards the 
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plain lyias on the other side of the mountain, where our 
next station was to be. The nsornings had grown rather 
chilly and the travn-llerB used to dismount on the way 
and pick up stray sticks of huUi, a species of gnmwood 
growing in bushes, which burns very well in its green 
state, but blazes with a loud cracUJng sound when tlry. 
It is asaol to voisa a large pile of theso sticks and then 
kindle it ; the travellers range themselves ronnd the 
"blazing fire and afterwards resume their journey. We 
were standing for the second time, on the same morning, 
around this sort of fire when we were suddenly startled 
by the sound of voioes, in the rear, mingling with 
■savage exclamations, as it people were quarrelling, and 
upon listening attentively we heard two reports from 
firearms, and the loud yelling of some person badly 
hurt. The whole caravan was thoroughly alarmod. and, 
running in the direction whence the report of the lire- 
arm had proceeded, found there lying on the ground one 
■of our companions, with a shattered arm. The affray 
had happened in this way. Several horsemen who were 
conveying the annual taxes from Shiraz to Teheran had 
come up with a couple of Jewish shopkeepers, whom 
they first insulted, and afterwards, passing from insult 
to injury, were about to lay violent hands upon. One 
of our company, a Persian, happening to be present, had 
pity on the poor Jews, stood yp in their defence and took 
the impudent fellows from Shiraz rather roughly to task 
■for their unbecoming conduct. One of the horsemen, a 
hotheaded young fellow, became so enraged at this inter- 
ference, that he lifted his rifle and shot at the Jews. Ho 
afterwards pretended that the whole thing had been a 
joke, that he intended only to frighten one of the Jews 
by sending a ballet through hia tall fur cap, but that 
unluckily he missed his aim and hit, instead, the Per- 
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sian's arm. Tlio incident so esasperatetl tlie whole 
caravan that onr men at once started in purBnit of the 
culprit, irho had meanwhile turned his horse's head and 
galloped away for his life, at a hreak-neck speed, bat he- 
?as ^ally overtaken, dreadfully heaten, spit at amid 
loud curses, securely tied and brougbt back to the cara- 
rausary. Both the Shu-az man, who was bruised all 
over, and ouv wounded companion being unable to pro- 
ceed either on foot or on horseback, they were placed 
side by side each in a basket, upon the back of a mule, 
and in the conrso of half an hour they were chatting- 
away in the friendliest manner. They tied np each 
other's wounds, consoled one another, and went bo far 
in their newborn friendship as to kiss t-ach other ; for 
according to the Eastern way of thinking neither of them 
was to be held responsible for what had happened. 
Fate had willed it so, and in its decrees every oue must 
acquiesce. 

In a village, called Murlchclclmr, the judge of that 
place, evidently desirous of currying favour with the 
governor of Shiraz, attempted to liberate him, but the 
caravan stoutly refused to give him up, and only 
delivered him over, later, into tho hands of justice, at 
Isfahan. 

On the 13th of September I saw Isfahan, the former 
capital of Shah Abbas, through tho thiu mist of the 
morning. Whenever a Persian, and, especially a native 
of Isfahan, sets his cyesj after an absence of some 
time, upon his native town he is sure to exclaim : 
" Isfahan is half the world, but for Lahore," meaning 
thereby that Isfahan is, after Lahore, the largest city 
in the world. The citizens determine the extent of their 
city, by stating, with Oriental exaggeration, that it would 
take the boldest horseman two full days to make tiie 
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'Circuit of its walls. And indeed the appearance Ci the 

• 

city, with its extensive gardens, avenues of trees/ dnd 
cupolas is really an imposing one. But in the East 
things look beautiful only on the surface, and shine only 
at a distance, and I was therefore but little disappointed 
when upon entering the town I met with the same laby- 
rinth of crooked, narrow streets, the same miserable 
huts, dirt and extensive mud puddles in the roads, that 
I had before occasion to observe in Teheran and other 
4K)wns of Persia. 




FROM ISFAHAN TO THE SUPPOSED TOJilB] 
OF CYRUS. 

THE bazaar here, as in other cities, attracted my 
attention, it being the centre of eveiy Eastern town. 
For hours one can wander through these lofty and 
covered streets, branching off in every direction and 
leading to every part of the town, and a stranger, unless 
conducted by a practical cicerone, may very easily lose 
his way. The sight of this bazaar must have been a 
truly magnificent one while the town was in a flonrisU- 
ing condition, but now it is almost deserted, and in the 
many splendid and spacioua shops only stray water- 
melon sellers still linger. 

A road leads from the bazaar to the celebrated Meidt 
Shah (the Shah's chief public square). This is an in! 
mense square, enclosed on every side by shops, which 
were in oklen times the marts for the most costly 
articles of luxury, but are now crumbling into dust. 
I then visited the mosque of Lntf Ali, the gates of which 
are said to have been covered hi ancient times with 
From the balcony of this building the view is a- 
lid one, and I enjoyed a truly impressive sight. 
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There lay stretched out before me the immense square 
of Meidani Shah,auiImmjimagination I conjured up the 
ancient splendour of the city and repeopled the si^uaro 
with surging crowds. I fancied 1 saw tbo great Shah 
Abbas review from this very balcony tliouBands of bis 
■warriors who had gathered from every part of Asia to 
pay homage to tbeir powerful king ; the PersianB who 
b&d inherited the horsemanship of the Partbiaus, the 
Torkomans on tbeir swift Arab steeds, the Afghans, the 
Georgians, the Indians, the Armenians— these savage 
and stalwart forms of antiquity, they all used to gather 
liere. And to-day it is a sad and forlorn desert, the 
silence of the grave brooding over it. One corner of the 
square serves twice a week as a market-place for dealers 
in asses, and occasionally, on a holiday, a green tur- 
baned procession headed by the chief priest may he seen 
passing through it. 

I bad an opportunity of getting acquainted with all 
classes of the inhabitants of Isfahan at the house of the 
Imam Djuma, i.e., the high priest. He was the most 
influential priest in Persia, and at the capital he went 
by the name of Af/a Buzurri (great lord). Indeed be was 
the real Pope of the Shi-ite sect, and the letters of recom- 
mendation, brought with me from Teheran, procured me 
admission to bis bouse. I was very cordially received 
by him and invited to call on bim on the evening of the 
following day. Aga Buznrg is. one of those Seids whose 
descent from the bouse of Ali is least doubted, and very 
proud he ie of his origin. The company I met there 
treated me as Sbi-ites generally treat tbejr Sunnite 
gaest — they could not refrain from occaHJonally launch- 
ing out in satirical and biting remarks. The master 
of the bouse only made a few condemnatory remarks, 
blaming the government of Constantinople for its friend- 
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ship witli the European Powera. But he did not omiT 
to praise the tolerauce of tlie Sultan towards the Shi-ites, 
who could now journey, unmolested, to Mecca and 
Medina, without being exposed to the annoyances and 
outrages they had formerly to submit to. To avoid 
familiarity and for the purpose of preserving his dignity, 
he was very chary of his words, and retired very Boon 
after supper was over. 

I found the middle classes of Isfahan to he remarkably 
cultivated. There were Bhoemakers, tailors and shop- 
keepers who knew hundreds of versea of their best poets 
by heart, and were quite familiar with the masterpieces 
in the literature of their country. Tbey are, aa a rule, 
very intelligent, poetic, and quick at a telling retort. 
Malcolm, the excellent English writer on Persia, relates 
the story how, at the time when most of the high offices 
in the Persian towns were filled by relatives of the 
Vezir Hadji Ibrahim, a merchant who was unable to 
pay his taxes was summoned to the presence of a 
brother of Hadji Ibrahim, the governor of Isfahan, j 
upon entering was addressed by the latter, in an ongl 
tone of voice, as follows : 

" K thou art not able to pay like the -others, begaq 
get thee gone ! " 

" Where shall I go ? " asked the merchant. 

"Go to Shiraz or Kasban." 

"Oh, sir, then it wonld be going from the &ying-[N 
into the fire, for thy cousin is governing in one pla 
and thy uncle in the other." 

" Then go to the kmg and make complaint." 

" This would not help me much, either, for thei 
again thy brother is prime minister." 

"Then go to h ," thundered at him the 

governor. 
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" OL, sir, it is not so very loiig that thy sainted father, 
the picas Hadji, is dead," retorted the witty Persian. 

The governor thereupon buist ont laughing, and said : 
'* Since thou findeat it so hard to be reconciled to my 
lelativea, I will pay thy debts for thee." 

I occupied iu Isfahan the same lodgings as my 
Jiellov-trftveller, the singer of elegies. He found hero 
ample opportunity to practise his art, and exhibited his 
performances several times during the day, at the 
bazaar and in the courtyards of the mosquos. Ho 
jelled, bellowed, wept, indulged in the most heart- 
rending lamentations, and could, at his pleasure, set 
going "the fruitful river in the eye " and shed a shower 
of veritable tears. But on returning home, after the 
<lay*B bard work was over, the spirit of tragedy deserted 
Itim at once, and he gave way to the merriest and most 
rollicking humour. I went, in his company, amongst 
people of every kind and rather mixed societies, but ho 
was a man commanding respect everywhere. Ho would 
at first sing a eacred song or two and then pass over to 
worldly ones ; and although he wore a green turban in 
token of his descent from the family of the Prophet, he 
drank like a trooper. 

The inhabitants of Isfahan arc very proud of their 
city ; they are rather conceited, and think themselves 
better than the rest of the Persians. The king and the 
royal family, with their Turkish soldiery, are dreaded 
and hated by them. They look upon the authority of 
Imam Djuma as superior to that of the king. Fabulous 
accounts are circulated about the immense wealth of 
that chief prieBt, who keeps a thousand bills (strolling 
players) in his hire. These lutis si>read amongst the 
people wonderful accounts of the chief priest's miracu- 
lotu power, and it is they who scatter broadcast the 
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vilest Bianders concerning the royal family, for tbe 
king having power over everybody except the chief 
priest of Isfahan, the relations between him and Imam 
Djuma were never of the friendliest kind. 

I passed two weeks in Isfahan and had an excellent 
opportunity to see the noteworthy sights and to observe 
all the classes of society in the town. We made arrange- 
ments with the same leader of the caravan who broogbt 
us to this place concerning the continuation of oiii- 
jonrney, and almost the entire company met at the 
appointed time at a caravansary outside the town. Wo 
wasted three more days here, and I employed the time 
in making short excursions in the neighbourhood. Of 
the remarkable things I saw I will mention only 
the movable towers of Mtniare Djomdjom. The two 
towers are on the mosque of the village of Khnledan, 
about an hour's distance from Isfahan. They are about 
twelve feet high and stand about twenty paces apart. 
I stepped with my guide on the terrace, and upon his 
seizing hold of, and shaking with all his might, one of 
the towers, I became sensible of a motion like that 
caused by an earthquake not only in the other tower, 
but in the entire front of the building. This remarkable 
building, the secret of whose architecture has descended 
iuto the grave with its builder, has been considerably 
damaged by the frequent exhibition of its movableness. 
The Persians attribute the miracle to the saint reposing 
beneath it. 

We left Isfahan at last, and proceeded on our way in 
the direction of the mountains lying to the south. Upon 
reaching an eminence I took another look at tbe endless 
mass of houses, gardens and ruins. Oui- caravan, which 
consisted of three divisions, two having joined us (or our 
journey to Shiraz, now numbered above 150 animals 
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and aboat sixty passengers, and oven on this nrnch- 
travelled road we were looked upon as a caravan of coa- 
siderable size. The combining of the three cai-ftvans 
into one was caused by the fear of certain nomadic 
Persian tribes who were camped amongst the mountains 
to the right, and who were in the habit of attacking and 
plundering smaller caravans either from avarice or as a 
pastime. Only a few days had passed since a smaller 
caravan had been roughly treated hy tbem. In the 
East, however, people are fond of inventing such stories. 
Many a time one is told, "At this place ten men were 
killed yesterday," " The day before, at another place, 
a merchant was set upon and robbed ; " but the 
traveller need not take fright at these accounts, for he 
may be sm'e that the events related either happened ten 
years ago, or did not occur at all. Indeed our party of 
travellers had no need of the frightful stories with which 
they had been regaling each other on the eve of their 
departure to make their courage ooze out, for to a man 
they were remarkably deficient in that valuable article, 
the virtue of courage. Since the Persian in general is 
looked upon in all Asia as a most cowardly creature, 
who is scared to death by his own shadow, one may 
easily imagine tho state of mind of a caravan consisting 
chiefly of pilgrims, merchants and mollahs. It was 
rather amusing to sec them keeping close to, and crowd- 
ing, each other in their fright, although we were only at 
a distance of two hours from the town. They were con- 
versing in whispers as if a single loudly spoken word 
might have brought down upon them the most frightful 
calamities. One man who was conveying wine with 
which he had loaded four of his mules, was peremptorily 
made to leave our ranks at the instigation of a devout 
moUah, lest his sinful merchandise might bring bad luck 
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to the entire conipaay of the truly faithful. It was in 
Tftin the poor male driver whininglj iusisted that he had 
uever tasted a drop of wino all his life, and that be waa 
conveying this abhorred beverage to Bombay where the 
godless Frengis would drink it ; in vain he swore by all 
the saintB of the calendar he did not even know if the 
wine were red or white ; he had to leave the caravan 
and keep a distance uf a hundred feet between himself 
and it. 

Nest day we arrived at Kiimuheh, which is near to the 
dangerous place about which wQ had heard so many 
frightful stories. Abont an hour before onr departure 
my Arab friend, the sacred singer, thought that this was 
a fitting moment to collect about him the whole com- 
pany and to chant one of his elegies, in order, as he 
said, to invoke the projihefs protection on our perilous 
journey, but in reality that a few coins might wander 
from the pockets of the deeply affected faithful into hia 
own. The rawzekhan'a proposition was immediately 
acquiesced in. The Persian is prepared at any moment 
to lament the death of his favourite prophet, particularly 
of the martyred Ilussein ; and it does not give him the 
sUghtest trouble, though the moment before he may 
have been in the merriest of moods, to shed copious 
tears in listening to the singer's elegy. The songster 
from Bagdad was soon sm'rounded by the whole com- 
pany, and he hardly came to the end of the fourth canto 
of his morning song, when there arose such t 
and weeping as if the nearest relation of everyone Q 
the listeners were lying stark dead before him. Ttoil 
performer usually seizes this moment to rise, tear away 
his dress from his breast, and to exclaim, clenching Lt^ 
hsts : "0 yo true believers, behold thus I shall etrik-^ 
my breast with penitence and pity for poor Hussein, ye-~». 
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for Hiisseia ! " His last words are repeated by all the 
meu of the company : gigantic fists are soon pounding 
away at stalwart chests, frequently keeping in the ponnd- 
ing such excellent time as to resemble the regular tramp 
of an approaching tioop of horsemen. A pious fellow 
happened to observe that, with Sniuiite perverseuess, I 
did not thump my chest with RufGcicnt violence, and 
having attentively listened to the sound produced by my 
fiat and not finding it hollow enough, he furiously ex- 
claimed : "Look at this Sunnite dog; he does not con- 
sider our Hussein worthy of more powerful strokes on 
his breast. Jnst wait ; I shall Khow him how to strike 
hifl breast." "With this he approached ma with his 
uplifted fist of iron. If he had struck mo I should, 
probably, have had reason to remember it all my life ; 
hot thanks to the kind offices of my friends, particularly 
the Setd, the matter proceeded uo further. A friend of 
mine held his arm back in tho nick of time, quieting 
him by saying : "Let that Snnnite be! thongh he do 
not strike his breast in this life, Azrail (tho Angel of 
Death) will heat it all the more for him in the next 
■world." 

We safely left the place alleged to be dangerous with- 

ont having come to harm, and the caravan, now eon- 

fiiderably relieved, proceeded on their journey towards 

Ymlekhagt. The country around us became more and 

more flat; the desert, in the centre of which tho cele- 

Irated city of Yezd ia situated, extending to the east. 

^ie Bun had already risen high when we passed 

'iir<iRgh the arid grass-covered plain, its level stretch 

ieiiig interrupted only here and there by gently nndula- 

'■^€ ground. I had been informed by my companions 

»^*.t the country abounded in game and especially in 

■--^Belles, And, indeed, in looking steadily at a dark 
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dot in tbe disianco, I soon discovered it to be a whole 
herd of these timid creatui'os of the desert, who scont the 
approach of a caravan from afar and fly from them with 
the swiftness of a hird. I baci some difficulty at first 
in recognizing the gazelles at a distance, the colour of 
their fur resembling that of the sun-dried grass of the 
plain ; and when my companions called out '" The abuan, 
the abuan!"('rbe gazelles, tbe gazelles!), I conld see 
nothing, until my eyes became accustomed to distinguish 
their white hind parts from tbe dry gi^ass. Just as with 
us the bare is supposed to be the embodiment of timidity, 
even so the gazelle is looked npon in the East as tbe 
hare's counterpart in this particular. A herd of above 
a hundred gazelles Is seized with a panic at tbo sudden 
rising of a bird, or tbe mere stirring of a leaf. If tbe 
hound but approaches the gazelle, it throws itself upon 
its back with its k'gs up and loots at one with such 
a pitiful expression out of. its lustrous melancholy eyes, 
that one cannot help feeling for tbe poor dumb animal. 
Ah my eyes were following the flight of the gazelles, I 
Buddenly caught sight of a mirage rising in tbe south- 
east. These deceptive illusions of tbe air are by no 
means of infrequent occuiTence in tbe Persian plain. 
Although they do not equal in grandeur similar atmo- 
spheric phenomena in the great desert of Turkestan, yet, 
even in that fainter form, they never fail to strike the 
imagination of tbe traveller. As I was gazing upon the 
floating forms and buildings, it seemed to me as if they 
were the same which had delighted my eyes years ago 
on the great plain of tbe beautiful Hungarian Alfold 
(Lowland). Then, too, leaning against tbe tall pole of 
a well, I was gazing at tbe far-stretching plain which, 
panting and thirsting, was " dreaming of the sea." 
The mirage recalled my own beautiful country, so far 
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off. aud when smldenly a rising cloud of dust concealed 
the fairy spectacle from my^view, it seemed to scatter 
my day-di-eams to the winds. 

The province of Fara begins beyond Yezdekhast, and 
its inhabitants differ from the Persians as much, I 
should say, as the Neapolitans do from the inhabitants 
of northern Italy ; their complexion is darker, they are 
:nore vivacious, their feelings are more excitable, and 
they ai'e more quickwitted. The greater portion of tho 
inhabitants make a living by the caravans that are 
passing through their countiy. Slwlijhistan, our first 
station In Fars, is noted for the tomb of a saint, 
supposed to be the son of Imam Zein vl Abedin. Of 
this tomb it is told that, some time ago, it had been 
attacked by enemies, who were all struck blind upon 
entering the sanctuary, A blind beggar at the gate of 
the tomb was shown as one of the sacrilegious band, 
who dosii'ed to end his days repenting, I was suffi- 
ciently interested to wish to hear the account from 
the lips of the blind beggar himself, and questioned him 
about this occurrence ; but he admitted to me that bis 
blindness proceeded from other causes, and that he had 
never been connected with a band of robbers. Yet he 
willingly passed himself off for an evil-doer punished by 
God in order to get his share of the alms distributed by 
the devout. 

In leaWng Shulghistan we were joined on our way by 
a horseman of diatingnished appearance, followed by a 
nnmber of servants, whose place of destination was the 
same as ours. He seemed to be miiBtering closely the 
members of the caravan, as if trj-ing to make up his 
mind whom he should choose for his associate during 
the journey. After a while he approached me with the 
friendliest salutation. I soon found out that he waa 
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going to visit the govenior of Fars, by orders of the 
Shall, in order to collect last year's arrears, amonnting 
to 50,000 ducats. The Shah had been repeatedly 
urging the remittance of the sum. but it was nevex sent. 
The liban was now ordered by the Shah to send the 
unremitting governor to prison for a few days; and 
should this punishment fail to produce the desired 
effect to withdraw for a couple of days his IcaUinit 
(water-pipe) from him. This peculiar method of collect- 
ing debts is by no means rare in Persia. The Ehan 
was a person of refinement and culture ; he was very 
tolerant, and to him Sunnite or Sbi-ite was the same 
thrag. Ho saw in me the most travelled and experienced 
nan in the caravan, and had therefore joined me, of 
Trhich I was all the more glad, as it had procured for 
me a very agreeable fellow-traveller. "U'hen we arrived 
at our next station, Abade, we took a lodging together, 
and also took our meals together. 

From Ahade we went towards Surma, and we met oa 
our night's march with several smaller caravans, con- 
sisting mostly of pilgrims, who were either boand for 
Eerbela, in the west, or Meshed, in the east. In Persia 
the number of pilgrims, especially during the seasons of 
spring and autumn, amounts to hundreds of thousands. 
The poorest Persian will spend all his savings, nay, even 
starve, iu order to talio part in such a pilgrimage. The 
caravan we met with had come from the neighbour- 
hood of Bender Buahir, and was going to Kerbela. The 
journey there takes sixty days, and the journey back as 
much again. The lively intercourse on the highways of 
FeTBia is chiefly dependent upon these pious travellers. 
n IB no rare thing to see amongst them children ten 
ffiiB of age, and aged women eighty years old. If 
t BUch caravans meet on the road, those returning 
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generally tell the pilgrims on their way to the holy 
places, " Pray for me ; ** and receive for an answer, 
"May thy pilgrimage be blessed." Both parties are 
deeply moved, and generally embrace each other upon 
these occasions ; indeed the most indifferent will feel 
somewhat afTected npon hearing, far off, in the Btillaees 
of the night, the Ilhkie (hymns) of the pilgrims, I 
had heard much to excite my cmiosity with regard to 
oar next Btation. Many notable rains of ancient times 
may be seen in Madcri Suleiman, and the Persians 
think that the tomb of King Solomon's mother is 
amongst them ; but I bad no difficulty in identifying the 
village of Maderi Suleiman, lying in the plain of Pas- 
mrgada, as the one where the tomb of Cyrus is auppoaod 
to be. In descending the gentle slope of the low rango 
of mountains and entering the open valley before us, I 
was delighted to discover on the right of our road several 
statnes gilded by the first rays of the rising son. The 
slow pace of the caravan rendered me impatient, aud I 
finally left tbem, hastening by myself through thin and 
thick towards the mausoleum, which rose higher and 
higher as I approached, and when the caravan with 
their deliberate gait at last roaohed the station, I was 
foond there seated already on a huge marble step. 
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THE first thing that strikea the pyes of the traveller 
on the flat land of ancient Paesargada is that 
mausoleum, of which Persians say that it contains the 
remains of King Solomon's mother, but which some 
antiquarians allege to be the tomb of Cyrus, whilst 
others, denying this, maintain that it commemorataa, j 
some unknown hero of antiquity. It is built of hoj 
marble blocks, and stands upon a marble base formed li 
sis marble slabs of enormous thickness placed one npi 
the other ; each slab terrace-like dimiiiishing the i 
it is placed, and the whole forming sis steps. 
structure above it is a room, the floor and ceiling t 
■which consists each of one enormous block of marbl 
The narrow low entrance is always open. The Mohai 
medans use the interior of the room for their devotionj 
and several Eorans are always lying about for 
pnrpose. After I had. with great difficulty clambered U 
the hu<;e steps and gained admission to the iateri 
of the mausoleum, I was struck with awe at the sigl 
before me. I gazed for some time with astoniBliment i 
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the huge blocks, to move which from their places Beemed 
an utter impoaaibihty. The names of numerous cele- 
brated European travellcra could be aeen carved into 
the marble steps, whilat the walla were covered with a 
great many Arabic and Persian inscriptions. I waa just 
engaged in deciphering the latter when a Persian, 
apparently belonging to the nomadic tribes living iu 
tenia in this part of the country, camo up to me, evi- 
dently in the hope of earning a few pennies by doing a 
guide's business, and said : " Hadji, there are no such 
huge blocks to be seen in Bagdad, are there ? But come 
with me, I shall ahow thee others like them. Come and 
look at the ruins of ancient Guzi." I immediately 
followed him to the ruins of the ancient palace, popularly 
<Villed " Solomon's Throne." At some distance may be 
aeen a large arch of a gate, built of black marble. If a 
Persian sees a stranger admiring the beauty of these 
ruins, or astonished at the size of the stones, he in- 
variably volunteers the following remark: "Art thou 
not aware that Solomon could freely dispose of the diva 
(devils) and all the apirits of the lower regions ? It 
cost him but a nod of his head, and the spirits saiUng 
through the air brought him the largest stones and the 
most costly objects from India, Tchin-u-Matchiu (China) 
and from Kuhi Kaff. 

We continued our journey towards Stvend, going for 
several hours through a mountain gap. We did not 
visit the village, but went up to an eminence near by, 
where its inhabitants lived during the summer. We 
found there about 120 huts standing in a line, close to 
each other. The whole settlement resembled a bazaar ; 
and as the huts were closed on three sides and always 
remained wide open on the fourth, the huts and every- 
thing in them were open to every one alike, as much as 
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if all the huts hud formed but one honse. One hundred 
antl twenty families live here together in simple patri- 
archal fashion; and although there be rich and poor 
amongst them, a theft rarely occurs. Indeed people said 
that the population of the whole village were the de- 

I Boendnnts of one common ancestor, and lived together 
L terms of the most intimate relationship ; and that, 

Feven to this day, they were governed by the head of the 
family, who was both Judge and priest to them and lived 
apart in a white tent. 

Ill leaving this place, on the second of October, we 
proceeded towards the most interesting part of Persia. 
The caravan was not far from Kenarc, in the vicinity of 
which the celebrated ruins of Perscpolis are to be seen. 
With the prospect of soon seeing these ruins before me, 
I found the progress of the caravan rather slow, vaA 
determined to visit them by myself, after having inquired 
of some of my companions, who knew the country 
throughput, the shortest road leading to them. The 

. caravan had left Sivend before midnight, and when W 

[ arrived at the promontory where the extensive plain of 
Mardesht begins, I separated from them, and, keep- 
ing continually to the left, I followed the mountain 
track. For some time yet I heard through the calm 
night the monotonous jingling of the caravan bells. "^ ] 
marched on with watchful eyes, looking out all tl> *1 
time for the much-mentioned ruina, the remarkalr^T 
architectural monuments of remote antiquity. Aft*^ 
lapse of about a quarter of an hour there loom^^ 
np in the dubious light of the dawning morning to — ^ 
wms, looking like so many spectres. The stillne^^ 
Hound me seemed awful, and the clatter of my animaL-— * 
mall shoe sounded far away in the unpeopled aoUtud*-^ 
now came to the celebrated steps, so familiar to mo^^ 
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people through engravings of them. At eight of them 
I paused deeply moved, and stood motionless for a few 
minutes. I dismounted, and, drawing nearer, I went up 
the steps with feehngs of piety and profound veneration, 
then passed through the gigantic gate to the row of 
<:olamns. I sat down on a large Ijlock and, sunk in 
deep reverie, gazed upon the columns and the ruins 
around me ; and eittiug there for a long time without 
fitirring, it seemed to me as if the spectacle of these 
ruins of four thousand years ago had turned me, too, 
into a statue. The suhlimity of the ancient monuments 
■of Persepolis cannot fail deeply to affect the traveller 
from whatever point of view he may have approached 
them for the first time, even if he has seen them in 
ibroad daylight. My feelings then may be easily imagined, 
who had been longing to see them with feverish im- 
patience, and saw them suddenly burst upon my sight in 
the spectral twilight of the early dawn. As I sat gazing 
with wrapt attention at the tall columns, they appeared 
-to me like gigantic forms which had risen from the remote 
past of forty centuries to tell me, the traveller who had 
strayed here from the far West, in language mute but 
eloquent, of the marvels of past ages in the East. I did 
not awake from my reverie until the sun had risen from 
behind the mountains and touched with golden tints the 
heads of the columns, showing their exquisite workman- 
ship. And in a moment, as if a huge curtain had been 
suddenly drawn aside, a very different spectacle presented 
itself to my dazzled eyes— Persepolis bathing in a sea of 
brilliant hght. The sombre blocks of marble, the darkling 
columns and wails all disappeared as if by enchantment, 
and in their places, glowing in a flood of golden sunshine, 
beckoned to me on every side exquisitely carved capitals 
■of columns, reliefs of wonderful beauty, all so natural, so 
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fieBb as if the laet sounds of the chisel had jnst Uti 
away. One sculptured relief ahowB a solemn procesHion, 
in ^hich everj man is walking with measured step; on 
another a troop of prisoners, chained to each other bv 
their necks, are adTancing slowly in front of the proud 
victor ; another again represents a gigantic man strug- 
gling with a mouater. Looking up you see, in several 
places, a king sitting, with earnest mien, on his throne. 
before him the sacred fire blazing, and at back of liim 
standing two servants, one holding a long staff, and the 
other a sun umbrella. The finished accuracy shown in 
the dresses and the figures is trulj- admirable; but the 
wonderful art exhibited in the shaping of the features 
and in the varioUB expressions of the human counte- 
nance is what lends such a peculiar charm to these 
reliefs, and makes one almost imagine that the cold 
marble will speak. 

1 passed three days among these remarkable ruins 
which kindle not only the fervid imagination of thi 
young traveller, but rouse the enthusiasm of gravi 
thinkers and anticjuarians rich in knowledge and ex 
perience. One is at a loss which more to admire, th 
extraordinary manual skill, or the exquisite taste visibl 
everywhere, in every part of the preserved ruins. Hen 
as in Egypt, may be seen huge blocks of stone, trot 
forty to fifty feet long, fitted together, in spite of thei 
enormous weight, with such nicety that one can onl 
with great difficulty discover the place where they ai 
joined. 

I met in the immediate neighbourhood of Pei'sepoli 
with nomadic Turks, who were overjoyed at seeing me, 
supposed countryman of theirs. The Turkish langnai 
is not spoken much in Fars, and these poor people seemc 
BO dehghted with the chance of having a talk in the 
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own Ifuignage, that Id tbo kindness of tbeir hearts they 
provided me, during my whole stay, with bread and milk, 
and even took care of my ass. Some of these men 
advised rae strongly not to remain over night at the 
ruins on account of the innumerable evil spirits that 
baunted them, and told me that the devs and djins 
were making an infernal noise. They said that Tliakhti 
Djeinshid (Djemshid's throne) — the native name for 
PersepoHs — ■was the work of the fabled king Djemshid. 

This king is said to have had a cup, with which he 
had only to touch his lips, in order to realize all his 
heart's desires ; at the mere touch of the cup, stonea 
would come dying from the east, and artists from the 
west. The numerous verses and inscriptions on every 
part of the walls testify to the great respect entertained 
by the Persians for Persepolis. The legend has it that 
these buildings stood intact and strong for ever so long 
a time, and that during that time Persia was happy and 
floDiialung, and no sort of harm or misfortune ever befell 
her. Later on the Arabs came, and they envied the 
6hi-ites for these wonderful buildings, and in their envy 
tbey mutilated the statues and fgures, threw down the 
columns and left everywhere the traces of their destruc- 
tive spirit. After them came the Frengis, over Bender 
Boshir (from India), to gratify their passion for treasures; 
they ransacked the place and took away with them im- 
mense quanties of gold and diamonds. The Frengis 
CEuried away besides large blockB of stone for talismans. 
8luce that time adversity and misery had been the lot of 
Persia ; Shiraz was visited by an earthquake, then came 
the cholera, the famine, and so forth. 

This is the account the Persians give of the rniss, but 
the Turkish Nomads, the remains of the former Seldjuk 
■xmies, look at them in a very different light. To them 
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the maBteri^ieces of architecture and scalptare are objecia 
of the utmost indifference, and thoy will often pull down 
the proudest and most admirable monument for the soke 
of obtaining a few ounces of the lead which holds together 
the several segments or portions of the gigantic columns. 
The children are delighted to see one of these columns 
come down by itself ; they immediately make a rush at 
it, and scoop the lead out of the crevices of the etones. 
Bometimes they manage to obtain, after all this wanton 
destruction, lead enough for a coujde of bullets ; but the 
vandalism of the Turks cares very little about the damage 
done to works of art. 

I felt a special interest in the names of the older and 
more recent Asiatic travellers, which I found carved in 
many places about the ruins. I met with even Hebrew 
inscriptiouH dating, it is alleged, from the time of the 
first captivity of the Jews, and written by the unfortunate 
men then dragged into slavery. Most names were those 
of renowned English travellers ; of German names there 
were comparatively few, and I grieved at not being able 
to find a single Hungarian after two days" search. I 
asked myself if I were the iirst of my countrymen who 
had visited this interesting country with its remarkable 
rnins. Next day, I was delighted to come across the 
following Hungarian inscription, "Maruthi Istviin, 1839," 
in a recess of a window, as I was examining the base of 
an immense structure, built of black marble. I examined 
my countryman's writing with a childish triumph ; and 
to relieve its loneliness, I added my own name for com- 
panionship, writing above the latter, "Eljen a Magyar!" 
(Hungary for ever !) 

A caravan, camping outside the village and consisting 
mostly of pUgrims returning fi-om Kerbela, was starting 
a little after midnight. I joined it, and on the following 
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morning I waa glad to leam that I iiad every reason to 
be satisfied with having done ao, for all of the travellers 
came from Zcrkiun, the place nearent to Shiraz. They 
had iiasBed the night here, although it is not far from 
their native place, in order to afford time to their rela- 
tives and friends, to whom they had sent information of 
their approach, to make the necessary preparations for 
their festive reception, Aa we drew near the village we 
were met by crowds of people, who were constantly rem- 
forced by new-comers, and there was no end to shaking 
of hands, embracing and kissing. Every one of the 
pilgrims from Kcrbela was surrounded by a group of 
village people, and not only he himself, but his ass, too, 
were carried home in triumph. Aa we were marching 
along the streets of the village, I could not help admiring 
the patience with which the pilgrims bore the ever in- 
creasing felicitations of the villagers. Some of them, 
especially the stouter ones, were freely perspiring from 
the many embraces, but they all heroically endui-ed the 
infliction; nay, they delighted in it, for to have visited 
Hussein's the beloved martyr's tomb, was tantamount 
to having been raised above the common herd, and to 
embrace such a lucky mortal was worth nearly half a 
pilgrimage to Kerbela, 

I left Zerkum in the company of a tcharvadar (owner 
of animals of bm-deu) and his men, and we proceeded 
together to Sbiraz. These people were from Shiraz, 
and having been absent from theii' native place for a 
long time, they were impatient to get there. Every 
Persian is given to exaggeration in speaking of the 
eights and wonders of his native city, but these men 
went beyond anything I had yet experienced in the way 
of civic glorification, and I could not help looking for- 
ward to Bomething extraordinary in Shiraz. The recol- 
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lection of some verses by Hafiz, foil of praises of thi 
shores of Ruknabad and the flowery places of MuaaUa 
which I had retained in my memory, contributed to rai» 
my expectations to the highest pitch. We had been ad 
yancing for about half an hour when the shout of "Bnk 
nabad ! Buknabad! " burst simultaneously from thelipi 
of my companions. I immediately dismounted, thinking 
wc should have to pass over the bridge, crossing the 
river, and wishing, in doing so, to lead my animal bj 
the bridle ; but my pains were all wasted. The Buk- 
nabad river, of which poets deemed it right to sing, had 
shrunk into an insignificant brook hardly three spanc 
wide, the shallow waters of which gaily leap over ite 
gravel bottom. 

I own my expectation about Shiraz received, at this 
sight, a slight shock, nor were my drooping spirits re- 
vived by the appearance of the surrounding country. 
Gold, bare rocks were staring at me on every side; there 
was not the slightest trace of vegetation of any kind ; 
yet my companions kept assuring me that we were quite 
near to Shiraz. We reached at last an opening, called 
Tenglii Allah Ekher (the pass of Allah Ekber) by the 
Persians. From this place the traveller obtains his firsl 
view of the wide-spreading valley below him, in the 
centre of which rises the city of Bhiraz. 



THE eight of Sbiraz, standing in the midst of groves 
of thickly planted cypreaa trees, is quite a relief for 
the eye, wearied with the monotonous look-out upon the 
barren desert and bare rocks. The natives say that look- 
ing at the enchanting capital of Bouthern Persia from the 
spot whence I first saw it, the stranger in his admiration 
inTolnntarilybm-sts out into the customary" Allah Ekber " 
(God is greatest), and that the place owes its appella- 
tion to this exclamation. The eye, wandering over the 
exienBive valley, meets everywhere, as far as it can reach, 
the exquisite dark green of the cypress. The city ia 
fringed by a garlacd of cypress gardens, through which 
a wide brook meanders like a silvery ribbon. Proud 
edifices rear their heads both inside and outside the 
walls of the city, the brilliant cupola of the Shah Tchirag 
mosqoe looming op most conspicuously. Beyond and 
opposite to it the far-stretching plain is bordered by a 
lofty chain of mountains stretching through Kazerun 
as far as the shorea of the Gulf of Persia. Thus the 
valley is screened by natural walls of rock both to the 
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north and sontli, and Sbiraz stands foremost amoi 
all tlie cities of PerBia in the matter of climate, fertility 
and purity of air. 

Sbiraz owes its fertility especially to its great abun- 
dance of water. Its vegetation is so Imuriant that roses 
and other flowers are blooming throughout the whole 
year, the plants renewing their sweet-smelling cropB 
every month. The fields are covered with a gi-een sward, 
and whilst in other parts of Persia the favourite mutton 
can ho got but twice in the year, it can be obtained here 
throughout all aeasoDs. Bet what challenges most the 
admiration of the Western traveller is the exquisitely 
pure air, the beauty of its blue sky, escelliug in these 
all other parts of Persia, the whole of Asia and I mtyr 
odd every country in the world. The air in Sbiraz, in 
spite of its southern position,' is bracing enough, and I 
do not at all wonder that the people, under the influence 
of their benign climate, are fond of pleasure, and pass 
their lives in continual amusements and everlasting 
merry-making. They have a proverb which says : 

" In Isfohfin many scbolars and urtista may be, 
Bat dancers, aingors and drinkers only in Shiraz yoa Eei 

And, indeed, I do not know of a town in Persia, the 
inhabitants of which are as merry and jovial as those 
of Shiraz. Centuries have passed by since Haflz, the 
glorifier of wine, sung his odes here, but a sojourn of a 
very few days in the capital of Fars will convince any 
cno that the people of Sbiraz have not modified a hair's 
breadth their views of life since the time of Hafiz. Every- 
body indulges freely in wine in spite of the rigid inhi- 
bition of the Mohammedan law. The poor journeyman, 
the mechanic, the oflicial, and even the priests, begin 
their libations as soon as the dnsk of evening sets in. 
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and keep up tbeir merry-making tmtil midnight, anri 
even later. 

As I bad now reached the end of my immediate jonniey, 
and intended to make a pi-otracted stay, I took lodgings 
at the large court of the mosf[ue. I sold my animal, and 
althongh the funds I had brought Trith me were consider- 
ably reduced, my futiire gave me little concern, consider- 
ing, especially, the abundance and cheapness of food. 
True to my part of a denish, I wandered through the 
streets of the city, on the first day of my arrival, and 
made the acquaintance of a great many people. Of 
course, my acquaintances, being zealous Shi-ites, never 
neglected an opportunity in my presence of eraelly vili- 
fying Omar and his associates ; but seeing that I bore 
their vitaperations of my saints very meekly, they were 
highly pleased with me, and I made so many friends 
during the first weeks of my stay that they rendered my 
life very agreeable. 

One day. I happened to learn that a European, a 
native of Sweden, was liiing in tho city and practising 
as a physician. My love of adventure immediately 
suggested to me the propriety of paying him a visit ; but 
I determined, as a matter of precaution, to keep up my 
incognito and to appear before him as a dervish. When 
I entered his room with the dervish's salutation of " Ya 
hu ! Ya hakk ! " the good doctor immediately put his 
hand in his pocket, in order to get rid of me by a gift of 
a few coins, the usual way of dismissing a dervish. 

"What, dost thou give me money?" I exclaimed. " I 
come to seek thy confidence, not thy money. I come 
from a far-off country. I am sent to thee by my chief, 
to convert thee from the false reHgion that thoo followest 
and to lead thee to the path of the true faith. I am 
charged by the Sheikh of Bagdad to make a Mussulman 
of tbee." 
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The doctor to whom siicb attempts at proselytisbq 
were by no means new. replied with a suppressed smile: 

" This is all very fine, very fine, my dervish, yet it if 
not usual to try conversion in such a commanding way, 
but by convincing, afi'ecting and eloquent speech. How 
canst thou prove to mo that thy chief has sent thee to 
me, and that he can work miracles ? " 

" Haat thoa any doubts about it ? One syllable from 
my master is enough to bestow the knowledge of all the 
sciences and languages of the world. Tbon ai^t a Frecgi. 
and Bpeakest probably many tongues. Put me to trial 
in any language." 

The doctor stared at me, and I had some difficnlty in 
maintaining my reserve. Finally he addressed me in 
Swedish, hia native language. 

" Swedish," I said, " I know that language &a well ** 
thou dost." Aa a proof I recited to him a few versea 
from Tegner's "Fritbiofs Saga," which, ba^Tng been mj 
favourite reading in my youth, camo vividly back to my 
memory. The doctor's surprise knew no bounds. Ha 
began to try me in German, and to bis . aatonishment 1 
readily answered bim in German, too. He did not fare 
any better with bis attempt to npset me with French 
and English ; and after having exchanged with bim fl 
few words in various languages, I returned to Pereiai 
and recited very impressively a verse from the Koran foj 
the good of his soul. The poor man was utterly etnpi 
fied, but when he began to take to guessing at my lea 
nationality, I abruptly rose and made tbe following fare 
well speech : " I will give thee time to reflect until eigh 
o'clock to-morrow morning; either thou wilt turn Hassnl 
man, or thou ahalt feel the power of my master." 

I returned to my quarters, but I had scarcely go 
out of bed next morning when I found the gooi 
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doctor waiting for me. His curiosity did not allow him 
to -wait until I came. I coutinued the old game with 
him at first, but ftnally I dropped the mask, and told 
him who I was. The delight of the doctor waa great, 
and we embraced as if we had been two brothers. " I 
immediately thought you were a European," he said, 
" but your Persian talk made mo doubt of it." He in- 
quired about Teheran and his acquaintances there, and 
insisted, after we had been talking for some time, upon 
my gathering up my things and following him to his 
dwelling, ui order to remain bis guest as long aa I desired 
it. To my Persian friends I pretended that I made my 
stay with the doctor in order to receive instructions in 
alchemy from him, a science which he was known to 
have cultivated before, and, besides, my living with him 
seemed leas strange to them from the fact of Europeans 
in Shiraz living entirely in Persian fashion. I passed 
sis of the pleasantest weeks at his hospitable house. 1 
chiefly employed my time in studying the customs, man- 
ners and modes of life of the interesting inhabitants of 
Shiraz. The most striking feature about them is their 
extreme excitability and irritability. Everybody, with- 
out exception, carries a two-edged cur^-ed poniard in hia 
girdle, and is ready to make use of it on the slightest 
provocation or difference of opinion. Nor is there an- 
other city in Persia where so many lives are taken in 
snch a careless manner. Once I was witnessing a richly 
dressed Persian walking superciliously along the narrow 
aido walk of the bazaar whilst another Persian came from 
the opposite direction. The latter, in his hun-y, did not ■ 
know exactly which side to take in order to pass the 
former, and, as is usually the case on such an occasion, 
danced before the irate Persian from right to left. 
The latter, who evidently belonged to the better classea, 
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drew his poniard without another word, and mortally 
stabbed the innocent man. This happened in broad day- 
light, in the presence of thousands of people ; it may 
thus he easily imagined what frightful things are occur- 
ring in the darkness and seclusion of night. The dread- 
ful cases one daily hears of make one's blood curdle ; 
but the punishnient dealt out by the Goverament is not 
a whit behind these atrocities in their extreme ferocity. 
To have the belly split opeu, the limbs maimed, and to 
be torn to pieces by horses are, by no moans, cnusual 
punishments, and once it happened that the governor 
caused four culprits to be buried together in a pit and 
bad burning lime poured over them afterwards. 

One day, in the company of my kind host, I visited 
the grave of Saadi, the celebrated poet and moralist. 
It stands in a secluded gorge of the valley, and over it 
is a very fine buililing erected by Kerhn Khan and snr- 
rounded by a little garden kept in excellent order. 
Mounting several steps, we first passed through sundry 
minor chambers, until we came to a large open hall, 
in the centre of which rose a marble sarcophagus, 
bearing masterly inscriptions in Arabic. In the 
water-basin of the garden there used formerly to ba 
fish, and it is said that the enthusiastic visitors of 
Saadi's grave would hang golden rings on them, to 
steal which was looted upon as the greatest sacrilege. 
There is a small village in the neighbourhood of the 
gi-ave called Saadi in honom- of the great poet, and a 
gate in the city, looking towards the grave, bearing the 
name of Dervazi Saadi {Saadi's gate), as well as a 
bridge, christened Pul Saadi; which are all evidence of 
the veneration in which he is held to this day. Bat 
this great poet and scholar ia an object of veneration 
not only to the people of Persia bat to every Mohammedan 
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in the Asiatic world. His GHlistan (Grove of Eosee, tlie 
title of his book) is rend with admiration and rapture in 
the middle of China as well as on the extremest borders 
of Africa. Wherever Bchools are attended by Mohamme- 
dan joutha, there the Gulistan is sure to form the basis 
of instinictiou. Em-opean scholars have long since 
appreciated and admired the undying freshness of his 
style, his brilliant language and his witty and teUiiig 
similitudes. In one of the chambers of the mausoleum 
I came across a respectable-looking grey-headed man, 
whose clean garb and mUd aspect formed a strange con- 
trast to the dervish's hat, denoting his calling. With 
engaging good humour he hastened to address me, and 
I learned in the coiu-so of conversation that he was a 
native of India, and that, prompted by his veneration for 
Saadi, he had resigned his rank and given up his wealth 
at home, in order to pass the remaining days of his life 
at the tomb of the great man. It la Imown that Saadi 
waB a dervish himsilf, but imlike the majority of that 
tribe who assume the Khtrka (dervish's garb} in further- 
ance of their own worldly aims, Saadi went roving 
about for thirty years meeting with numerous adventures 
during his wanderings. He waa, in tui-n, a servant, a 
slave, a lord and celebrated scholar; and he even assumed 
the religion of the worshippers of Vishnu, in order to 
extend and increase his knowledge of all things. Ho 
despised wealth and the favour of princes, and sought 
hia only happiness in — as the Orientals metaphorically 
express it — " perforating with the diamond of his soul the 
precioas stones of hia esperiences, and after gathering 
them on the string of eloquence, hanging them for a 
talisman around the neck of posterity." The grave of 
Ha&z, standing in a larger cemetery, may be seen not 
far from Saadi's mauaoleam. The site of his grave is 
10 
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marked by a monument of white marble erected*! 
Ivurim Kban, and the inscription carved upon it is a 
verse from his own book, the Divan. I ^re^aentl; 
TiBited the grave, and, to my astonishment, found at 
times a merry carousing company seated about it, 
drinking their wine; at other times it was suiToonded 
by penitent" pilgrims. The former look upon Hafiz as 
their great maater in a life of carelessness and jollity; 
the latter consider bim a saint and come bore to beseech 
him to intercede for them. Some sing his Bongs while 
"the cheering cu]) is Roing the rounds, whilst others deem 
his book as holy as the Koran itself. When any one 
wishes to read the fate in store for him, be opens at 
random either Hafiz or the Koran, recitiog the foUowiu 



Ei Hafizi Sbirazi, 
Ber meu nazr endazi. 
Men taiilii yek falem, 
Tu Kashifi her I'uzi. 
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{Oh Hafiz, of Shiraz, cast one look upon me ; of thee I 
wish to learn tny future fate, for thou art the discoverer 
of all secrets) ; and having done his invocation, he stadiea 
the page before him, construing its test into a prophecy 
of good or bad fortune. 

I had passed three months in Shiraz, and was so 
much pleased with the city that I began to turn over in 
my mind the propriety of spending the winter in the 
genial climate of Shiraz rather than in Teheran, and 
going afterwards, when spring came, through Yezd 
and Tebbes to Khorassan. But the arrival in Shiraz ol 
two European travellers upset all my plans in thttl 
du'ection. One of them was Count Eochechooart, « 
member of the French Embassy in Teheran, who was 
travelling with a view to studying the commerciaJ 
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•condition of Persia, and the other tlie Marquis of Doina, 
distingnished member of the extraordinary Italian 
EtnbaBBy ■which came to Persia at the same time that I 
■did, traTeiling in pursuit of zoological and botanical know- 
ledge. Upon their arrival these distinguished foreigners 
"were received and feasted by the authorities. After 
the ofGeial receptions were over, Dr^ Fagergreen, my 
-excellent Swedish friend, invited them to his hoase, and 
the table spread before his European guests literally 
.groaned under everything that was good and savoary 
produced beneath the southern skies of Persia. The 
■doctor's face beamed with inward satisfaction as he 
rose, glass in hand, to propose a toast in honour of 
"the three nations represented by the guests sitting at 
hia hospitable board. The good man was happiest if be 
•coald entertain a European traveller in his house, and 
overwhelmed bim on anch occasions with kindness. I 
had met such a friendly reception and generous treat- 
inent at the hands of the kind-hearted doctor, he had 
proved such an unselfish friend to me, that I became 
quite attached to him. I therefore received with feel- 
ings of keen regret the invitation of Count Eochechouart 
to accompany him to Teheran, where he was soon going, 
leaving behind him bis Italian fellow-traveller, the 
Jtfarquis, who intended to prolong hie stay in Hhiraz in 
order to enjoy its unrivalled climate. Yet I was bound 

) accede to the French nobleman's proposal, although 
St involved an immediate separation from my friend, as 
I was nearly destitute of everything, and expected to 
derive some advantages from makmg the journey back in 
Jiis company. I bad come here in the guise of a begging 
dervish, and here was a chance to go back as a European 
traveller, sharing in all the comforts at the disposal of 

, gentleman travelling in an aSair of state and repre- 
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eentiug His Majesty the Emperor of France. I did not 
waver long ; my mind -was soon made up. The Count 
remained in Shiraz three days longer in order to attend 
to some matters, and at their expiration vte were tt> 
return, in forced marches, to Teheran. 

On the day of my departure I ivent to take leav& 
of my generous friiud, Dr. Fagergreen, I found biro 
Btill in bis bedroom in the upper story of bis house. 
Our conversation frequently turned upon the probability 
of our ever meeting again, and whenever I happened 
to touch upon my Turkestan journey the tears would 
start to his eyes. I was deeply moved by this heartfelt, 
genuine sympathy. I hail to leave ; I embraced him 
for the last time ; 1 seized his band to give it a last 
hearty shake; hut at the very moment I received a. 
shock as if the whole house were falling. I glanced at 
my friend's face — it was as pale as death, "Quick, for 
the love of God," he cried; "let us call my wife and 
children, there will be an earthquake. The earthquakes 
in Shiraz are awful, especially if the shocks begin early 
in the morning." 

We quickly collected his wife and children, and a& 
we came down the narrow staircase into the small yard, 
we heard an underground noisf approaching us with 
R hollow roar, as if the bowels of the earth were about 
to open at our feet. The second shock was much more 
violent than tho first had been. The high walls and 
the surrounding edifices began to totter from side to 
side with a loud creaking sound, and whilst I was 
looking up to the sky, tho cry of "Yah Allah! Yah 
Allah!" piercing to the very marrow, was heard from 
cveiy part of the town. The inhabitants of Shiraz 
know but too well the frightful consequences of this 
elemental catastrophe, and the stoutest heart may well 
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<|uai] at the deep roar in tlie -womb of the earth, at 
the cries of distress above, the very birds fluttering 
about scared and helpless. For a few moments we 
stood still, completely paralyzed with fright. My host 
was the first to regain his composure ; he turned to 
me and said : " We are here in a very narrow place. 
If thia wall happens to come down we shall be all 
biu-ied beneath it. Take my wife and children to the 
nearest larger place. I shall remain here, for the mob 
is apt to take advantage of the general fright to rob and 
plunder the house." I wished to reply, but the doctor 
silenced me with a beseeching look, and taking hold 
■of his trembling wife and children, I left without say- 
ing another word. We passed through a narrow alley 
■crowded with pale and frightened people. The open 
space which we reached in a few momenta presented 
a harrowing picture of distress and misery. Women 
and children were lying on the ground, fainting, scream- 
ing and tearing their hair. Others were running to 
and fro half clad or without any clothing on, as if they 
had just come out of their baths. A few minutes had 
sufficed to deprive the whole city of its senses. Amidst 
nil thiy crying and screaming a couple of moll ah s 
(priests) went about continUtilly repeating that the 
Frengis sojourning in the city had brought on it this 
■calamity. I began to entertain fears for the safety of 
my friend, and retraced my steps as fast as I could. 
As I reached the yard I observed the birds flying about 
and flapping their wings in a restless and wild manner, 
which was a sure forerunner of another shock. And 
indeed very soon we heard the deep roar which 
usually precedes a violent thunderstorm. The eaiih 
«hook beneath our feet, and as the shocks came nearer 
■and nearer to the place where wc were standing, the 
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became so powerful that in apUc of aHoor effort 

equilibrium, aud, trying to steady one an- 



other, sank together to the ground. I heard a friglitful 
crash, and in another second I had the seuBatiou of 
■vvater rolling over me, and thought my last moment 
had come. This was the worst shoch ; a portion of the- 
wall had given way, and the water which had passed 
over onr bodies came from a neighbouring water-tank. 
Trembling and frightened, I looked round to see if the- 
building did not threaten to come down on our heads. 
In this moment of dcspaii' the shout of the infuriated 
mob, " The Frengis are unclean," reached oui' eors^ 
followed by savage curses, and it seemed as if the mol> 
intended to take the house by storm. " To arms ! " 
cried my friend, but who would have had the courage 
to enter a house which threatened to come down at 
any moment? We paused and looked at each other, 
and then with one accord rushed into the bouse, returo- 
iug immediately armed with rifles and pistols. We 
had now to defend ourselves both against the rage of 
the elements and the wickedness of man. 

These moments will remain for ever engraved in my 
memory. Suddenly we heard a loud report, and soon after 
saw dense clouds of dust rising in the air. Fortunately 
for iia a building in the neighbourhood bad fallen down. 
ancU scattered the savage moh. Before long the whole^ 
neighbourhood became quiet. We did not feel another 
ahoek, but the whole city was wrapped in a dense cloud 
of dust. The very mountains, lying to the south, had 
been cleft in twain by these shocks which hurled down 
theii' precipitous sid'es huge blocks of stone and rocks, 
with a noise like thunder. Seeing that half an hour had 
passed without a renewal of the shocks, I picked up 
courage enough to leave the house. 
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The destruction in the city bad been much too cruel 
for any pen to be able to present a picture of its terrible 
details. I met Count Eochechouart in the street ; with 
an anxious face he urged our immediate departure. 
The leave-taking from my friend was short but affec- 
tionate. Along the streets the huge cracks and fiaaurea 
in the walla were yawning at us, as we went on ; to 
the right and to the left — everywhere — nothing but deso- 
lation and misery were to be seen, whilst an expression 
of indescribable discouragement and mute resignation 
was brooding over the countenances of the people whom 
we met on our way. Our hearts yearned towards these 
unfortunates in their present sad plight, but it was, 
nevertheless, a feeling of relief to lind ourselves, after 
passing through the gates of the city, in the open 
air again, where our fellow-traveilers were awaiting our 
arrival. Outside there was an immense crowd ; those 
who had run to the open country for safety were watching, 
with sinking hearts, for those members of their families 
who had been left behind in the city, and in their 
unreasoning distress inquired of us, who were perfect 
Btrangers to them, if we knew anything about their 
whereabouts. "Words cannot tell with what profound 
satisfaction I descried at last Tenghi Allah Ekber, 
the spot from which I had on my arrival adrnked 
the romantic situation of Shiraz. Ten years before 
Shiraz had been visited by an earthquake far more 
calamitous than the last. There is a legend amongst 
the people that years and years ago the present site of 
Shiraz was covered by the waters' of a lake, called 
Beryai Nemek, i.e., the Salt Lake, lying to the east of 
it, and that the city is doomed to linal destruction by 
this very lake, which will overwhelm it with its tide 
on the Day of Resurrection. We returned, in forced 
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marches, by the same way on which, three months ago, 
I had wearily plodded on at the slow pace of caravan 
travelling. The journey was enlivened by the fasci- 
nating conversation of the noble Count and, now and 
then, by the chase of a herd of gazelles. The Persian 
horsemen, riding in front, descried them with lynx-eyed 
quickness, and the fast-running hounds were not long in 
overtaking them. At times, on our coming to a city, 
solemn receptions were prepared for us, and, on such 
occasions, there was no end of complimenting, sweet- 
meats, and feasting. I came back to Teheran at last, 
in the middle of January, 1863. 




PREPARATIONS FOR MY JOURyEy TO CESTHiL 
ASIA. 



I MADE it, of course, my first duty in Teheran to re- 
visit the hospitable circle of my patrons. Here I 
learned that the ^ar in Herat -was at an end, and that, 
therefore, another obstacle to the carrying out of my 
programme was cleared away. It has always been 
customary for the Turkish Embassy to gbve some assist- 
ance to the hadjia (persons who have visited the holy 
tomb of Mahommed) aud to dervishes going every year 
from Bokhara, Khiva and Khokand, through Persia, to 
the Turkish Empire. This is a gi-eat boon to the poor 
Sonnite mendicants, who have no chance of ever getting 
a farthing from the Persian Shi-itea. As a consequence 
the palace of the Embassy had annually to entertain 
gaests from far-off Turkestan, and upon these occasions 
I took particular pleasure in having the wild and ragged 
Tartars come to my room, where I contrived to learn 
of them a good deal about their country that was 
interesting. They were quite overwhelmed by my 
courtesy, and it soon became a familiar saying at the 
caravansary where these people used to put up, that 
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Haidar Effendi, the Ambassador of the Sultan, was 
a man possessiag a generotis heart, but that Resbid 
Effendi (your hamble servant's assumed name) -waa 
something more than that, for be treated the dervishes 
like brothers, and most likely waa, in secret, a derrish 
himself. 

It was nothing to be wondered at, therefore, since I 
enjoyed such a reputation, that the dervishes should 
have called first upon me before asking to be admitted 
to the presence of the Ambassador in chief who 
frequently would not receive them. Many a time it was 
through my intercession alone that they were able to 
obtain assistance in money, or to have some other 
requests granted. In this way it happened tliat four 
hadjis came to see noe on the 20th of Mai'ch, and asked 
me to introduce them to tbo Tmkish Embassy belbre 
whom tbcy desired to lay their complaints against the 
Persians for le\ying upon them, on their return from 
Mecca, the Sunuite tax, the collection of which had 
been prohibited long ago by the Sultan, a prohibition 
since ratified by the Bhah of Persia. "We do not come 
to ask money of the Sultan's great ambassador," said 
they, " we only wish to ensure that henceforth our 
Sunnite eountrymeu shall not be compelled to pay a 
tax on visiting the holy places." These unselfish wonls 
from the lips of an Oriental rather puzzled me; I 
subjected my guests to a closer scrutiny and discovered 
in them, in spite of the savage expression of their faces, 
their neglected exterior and the shabbinesB of their 
dress, a certain natural nobility which did not fail to 
enlist my sympathies. Then- spokesman, as a rule, was 
a badj'i fi-om Chinese Tartaiy, or Eastern Turkestan, as 
it is actually called ; he wore over his tattered garments 
a new green djuhhc (an upper garment of clotb) and on 
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ilia bead a white turban of gigantic size. HiB eyes 
Bparkled witli vivacity, and his superiority over the rest 
of his companions became more and more apparent in 
the course of the interview. He introduced bimaelf as 
the Imam (coart priest) of the governor of Alisu, one of 
the provinces of Chinese Tartary, and as a double hadji, 
having visited twice the holy tomb, and declared that 
he and his three companions present were the avowed 
chiefs of a hadji-caravaQ conaisting of twenty-four men. 
" Our company," he added, '* is composed of the young 
and the old, of the rich and the poor, of the lettered and 
the unlettered, yet we live in the utmost harmony with 
each other, for we are ail natives of Khokand and 
Kashgar (the names frequently used to designate the 
whole of Chinese Tartary), and have no Boldiariotes 
vipers of humanity amongst us." 

The interview had lasted for about an hour, and 
the frank and open manner of the men deepened the 
favourable impression they had made upon me at the 
outset. Although the characteristic features of their 
race, their careless and shabby attire and the effects of 
the miseries of a long and fatiguing journey, all com- 
bined to give them a wild, almost repulsive appearance ; 
yet throughout the whole interview my mind was busy 
with the question of the feasibihty of undertaking my 
travels in Central Asia in the company of these very 
pilgrims. I was thinking that being natives they would 
be the best guides I could possibly obtain, and it was 
something to bo known to them as Reshid Effendi, and 
to have been seen by them as such at the Turkish 
Embassy. I did not hesitate long and told them of my 
intention to join their caravan. Of course, I was pre- 
pared for their putting questions to me about the pur- 
poses of my journey, and I was equally clear in my 
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mind that it would I>e both idle and injurlons to tell these 
men of the Bcientific reaearchea I had in view. They 
voald have thought it ridiculous for au EfFendi, a gentle- 
man, to expose himself to untold dangers for the sake of 
some idt?al object, and indeed might have entertained all 
Borta of suspicions against me had I told them the truth. 
I had to resort to a subterfuge which both flattered my 
guests and advanced my ioterestB. I told them that my 
soul had been harbouring for a long time the secret but 
most ardent wish to visit Turkestan (the only country 
abounding in genuine Islamite virtues) and the saints 
of Khiva, Samarkand and Bokhara. " This longiug 
desire," I continued, "had brought me from Bourn 
(Turkey), and now after having waited for a year in 
Persia for a favourable opportunity to gratify it, I had 
reason to thank God for having sent me, at length, sach 
men as they were, in whose company I could continue my 
journey and attain the most cherished object of my life." 
It was an extraordinary struggle I had to overcome in 
inventing this pretext, but I sought in vain for another 
meaus. My long experience with Orientals of many 
countries and of various ranks had fully convinced me 
of the utter uselessness of a straightforward confession 
of my purposes. I knew that with these simple and 
ignorant men science and curiosity must be discredited 
as the chief motors of my errand, and that all my 
oratorical power would fail to convince them of the 
poasibihty that a man living under the patronage of a 
high official of the Sultan was ready to undergo all the 
hardships and perils of a LHstant journey, for the sake of 
philological inquu-ies and for ethnographical discoveries. 
Hard and reluctant as it was, I had to resort to subter- 
fuge, and to assume in then- eyes a moral as well as a 
physical incognito. 
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The good Tartars looked at me and at each other, in 
amazement, oftor I had done spealuQg. Finally they 
confeased that they had long ago thought me to be a 
secret denish, but that now they were convinced of the 
truth of their surmises. They declared that they were 
bighly pleased with the distinction I was about to confer 
upon them by deeming them worthy of my company. 
Their spokesman Hadji Bilal said: "We are all of us 
ready to be not only thy friends, bat thy servants, but I 
must call to thy mind that the roads of Turkestan are 
not so safe as those of Persia and Turkey. Often along 
onr roads wo do not Bee a house for weeks, nor can we 
get a piece of bread, or even a drop of water. Besides 
this, we are kept in constant fear of being killed, mado 
prisoners and sold into slavery, or buried by the sands 
in a hurricane. Therefore ponder this matter well, 
Effendi ! Thon mightest repent the step later, and we 
should not like thee to look upon us as the causers 
of thy misfortune. And, besides, remember that onr 
coantrymen are far behind us in matters of experience 
and knowledge of the world, and with all their hospi- 
tality are apt to regard with suspicious eyes every comer 
from foreign lands. And how wUt thou return, alone, 
■without us ? " 

The effect of these words upon me may be easily 
imagined, but my purpose was not to be shaken, I 
xnade them easy on the score of their anxiety about me, 
I told them of the fatigues I had already borne, and my 
contempt of earthly comforts, particularly of my dislike 
to the French dress which I was compelled to wear, 
ex ojicio. I continued that I well knew this world to be 
nothing but a five days' inn, as our sages say, and that 
■we are moving rapidly from it to give way to others. 
1 laughed to scorn those Mussulmans who instead of 
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caring for the present moment only, torn their thoDghta 
to things which are going to happen years hence. "Ohl 
take me with you, my friends," I exclaimed ; " I must 
leave this nest of errors, of which I am tired unto 
loathing." 

My request touched them. The chiefs of the dervish- 
caravan accepted me at once for their fellow-traveller ; 
we embraced and kissed all around, performances by 
no means pleasant ednBidering the intolerable stench 
ooming from their bodies and clothing. But I scarcely 
looked at such trifles, the main object of my discoorse 
having been secured. My nest Btep was to hasten to 
Haidar Effendi, my benefactor, to tell him of my inten- 
tions, awl to request him to warmly recommend mo to 
the Hadjis I was about to introduce to him. He objected 
at first to the whole plan, and called me mad to wish to 
go to a country frona which none of my predecessors 
ever returned, and in the society of fellows who were 
capable of murdering any one for the sake of a few 
pence. Bnt when my Turkish friends saw that -all 
their arguments were of no avail, they set to work to 
give me every possible assistance. Haidar Effendi 
received the hadjis, settled their own matters to their 
satisfaction, then spoke of me, representing my motives 
in the way I had put them before the hadjis, commended 
me to their hospitality and protection, remarking that 
they, in turn, could count upon his friendly service; 
" for," he added, " he whom I give in your chai 
Eeshid Effendi, ia the Siiltati's civil officer." I was a 
wards told that the hadjis, at the amhence where 1 
not present, had solemnly vowed to fulfil their prom 
And, indeed, they honourably kept the word they I 
pledged. 'When the audience was over the Ambassador" 
asked for a list of the names of the members of the 
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ih-caravan and distributed about fifteen gold pieces 
amongst tbem. Tbis was a mnnificent gift to people 
accnatomed to live on bread and water and utterlj' un- 
used to comforts of any kind. The day of our departure 
■was fixed for tbat day week, Hadji Bilal's visits were 
very frequent during tbis time, he bringing witli bim 
and introducing to me all bis companions, in turn ; and 
I own that their exterior was- not apt to iusph'e con- 
fidence. These visits made me suspect that the pious 
badji looked on me as a rich prey and was anxious not 
to lose me. But I conquered my suspicions, and showed 
tbe hadji, as a mark of confidence in him, the small 
sum of money I intended to take with me, requesting 
him, at the same time, to inform me precisely how I 
was to dress and what mode of life I should follow in 
order to be as like to my comi»aniou8 as possible, and 
not attract any undue attention. He was highly pleased 
with my request and readily gave me his advice in the 
matter. In the first place, he said, I was to shave my 
head and exchange my Turkish costume for that of 
Bokhara) and in the next place I must leave behind me 
my bedding, linen and similar articles of luxury. Of course 
I followed directions, which could be easily complied 
with, to the smallest point, and was ready to embark in 
my perilous enterprise three days before the appointed 
time. I made use of this interval to pay a return visit 
to the caravansary where my future ft'llow-travellers 
were staying. They were living in two small cells, four- 
teen of them in one, and ten in the other. I uGvor saw 
in my life so much of raggedness and dirt crowded into 
such a small space, and the impression this misery then 
made upon my mind still lives fresh in my memory. 
Only a few of them were able to perform the journey out 
of their own means ; the rest of them had to resort to 
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begging. When I entei-ed tliey were bnsy with a mode 
of cleansing themselves, the loathsome deacription of 
which I will spare my reader, but which, alas! I too 
had to adopt in conrse of time. 

I was Tery cordially received by them, and, according 
to their c«9tom, they immediately prepared some green 
tea for me, of which it took all my heroism to swallow a 
Bokhara cup, the gi'een liquid without sugar being the 
worst thing mortal ever tasted. As a mark of their 
kind fediugs for me thoy offered me another cup of tea 
— but I politely declined, my stomach admonishing me 
that it would refuse to take in any more of the vile stuff. 
Then there ensued a scene of general embracing ; I waa 
looked upon by all of them as their brother, and had this 
affectionate title bestowed upon me ; and, finally, after I 
had broken bread with every one of them separately, we 
sat down to settle the definite details of our route. We 
had two roads to choose from, both equally perilous from 
the fact of their passing through the desert where the 
Turkomans are at home. One of the roads by way of 
Meshed, Merv and Bokliara was less fatiguing, it is true, 
but it would have taken us through territory inhabited 
by the Tekke Turkomans, who have the well-deserved re- 
putation of sparing nobody and who would sell the Pro- 
phet himself into slavery if ho ever fell into their hands. 
The other road nms through a country inhabited by the 
Yomut Turkomans, an honest hospitable people ; but 
this road included a desert, where for twenty stations 
not a drop of drinking water could be obtained. After 
exchanging our views on the subject wo decided in favour 
of the latter road. " It is better," said the chief of tho 
caravan, " to brave the rudeness of the elements than to 
expose ourselves to tho wickedness of man. God is 
merciful ; we are walking in His ways, and surely He wUl 
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not desert us." Oar decision was now ratified by an 
oath recited by Hadji Bilal. Whilst he spoke we held 
up oar hands towards Heaven, and when he had finished 
speaking every one took hold of his beard and said a loud 
** Amen " to it. Then we rose from oar seats, and I was 
told to join them on the morning of the day after next in 
order to start on oar joamey. When I returned to the 
Embassy a last attempt was made by my friends to turn 
xne from my purpose. They recalled the tragic fate of 
Conolly, Stoddart, andMoorcroft, and the case of Blocque- 
Tille who had fallen into the hands of the Turkomans 
and was rescued from slavery only by a ransom of ten 
thousand ducats. But the sad fate of others had no 
terrors for me and I remained firm in my determination 
to go. 

I took leave of my friends at the Turkish Embassy on 
the eve of my departure. Only two persons knew of the 
real destination of my journey ; the rest of the European 
colony thought I was going to Meshed. 
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ACCORDING to appointment, I mtide my appearance 
at the caravansary on the 28th day of March, 1863. 
Those of my friends who could afford to hire a mule 
or ass to take them to the Persian border were ready, 
booted and spuiTed ; the poorer, with pilgrim's Btaffs in 
their hands, were waiting, too, for the signal of departure, 
I obaerved with aetomsbment that the shabby garments 
worn by the party in town bad been exchanged for other 
far more ragged ones, banging down in a thousand 
tatters and fastened by means of a rope across the back, 
and learned, to my groat aurprise, that the miserable 
dress worn by them in town was their best holiday 
attire, which was now laid aside in order to save it. But 
yesterday I fancied myself a beggar in my new costume 
— to-day I looked fit to be a purple-clad king amidst my 
companions. Hadji Bilal at last raised his hands for a 
blessing on our journey, and we bad not faii-ly seized our 
beards and said our customary Amcns, when those of 
our party who were to walk on foot made a rush towards 
the gate, in order to get ahead of us who were seated 
on mules or asses. 
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Tbe sun bod risen to the bei(;bt of a lance, as the 
Orientals say, when I tamed to give a last farewell 
look at Teheran, gilded by the early sun, whilst my 
companions, like pious pilgrims that they were, raised 
their Toices and sang sacred songs. They did not take 
amiss my not joining them, for they knew that the 
people of Roum (the inhahitants of European Turkey) 
were not brought up in sucb a strict religious way as 
those of TarkestftU, bat they hoped that in their society 
I should soon learn to he more enthusiastic in religious 
observance. 

The caravan numbered twenty-three besides myself; 
they Tvere all from Ehoknud and Eastern Turkestan, 
and mostly natives of Kashgar, Taslikend aud Aksu. 
Their chiefs were Hndji Bilal, of whom I have already 
spoken, Hadji Sheikh Sultan Mahmiid, a fanatic young 
Tartar, who traced bis lineage from a renowned saint, 
and Hadji Sali Kbalifa, who was endeavouring to obtain 
the rank of an Ishan (the title of Sheikh), and belonged 
to the half- priestly class. They honoured me with their 
friendship, and we four were looked upon as the chiefs of 
the caravan. My name henceforth ceased to he Reshid 
Efiendi and became Hadji Reshid. 

We proceeded without any misadventure along the 
■continually rising heights of the mountain chain of 
Elburz. K'-merd was our first station. It offered 
nothing but a balf-ruined hut of mud, in the middle of 
& desert, its weather-beaten walls threatening to give 
■way at any moment. The rain poured in through 
the chinks of the roof, and it was difficult to find a haml- 
brea<ltb of dry ground. It was dusk wnen wo arrived, 
and everybody hurried to get a dry place in the cara- 
vansary, myself amongst the pushing crowd. My friend 
Hadji Bilal set to preparing the pilar, and for want of 
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fat, he poured on it greaso obtained Ly melting down some- 
tallow candles. I was of course invited to take my part. 
of this luscious meal, Init declined with thants. Leaving- 
the side of my kind friend, I -went amongst the beggara 
and Persian mule-drivurs, and drawing myself up into a. 
corner, I thought, listening to the howling wind and 
beating rain outdoors in the dark night, of my present 
miserable condition, compared irith that of last night 
at the palace of the Turkish Embassy, where I was 
sitting at a sumptuous farewell banquet, given in my 
honour, the wine glass freely circulating amongst my 
friends. And now I should have deemed myself happy 
if I had but room enough to stretch my limbs. To right 
and left of me fellows, ragged, dii'ty, ill-smelling and 
abounding in a variety of little rovers, were affectionately 
leaning on me ; and, to cap the climax of my misery, a 
Persian mule-drivor, afflicted with the gout, sat down 
near mo, now moaning, now screaming with pain, whilst 
stentorian snoring was going on all around me. My 
clothes were soaking wet with the rain, and I myself was 
wet to the skhi and shivering as if with a fit of ague. 
No wonder I could not close my eyes all night, and felt 
so weak next morning that I could haj:dly keep my seat 
decently in the saddle. 

We passed the following night much more comfortably 
in a village called Ohilar. We divided into smaller troops, 
and I joined Hadji Bilal and his intimates. We fonnd 
quarters in a small room belonging to a peasant, my 
friend inviting me again to take supper with him. This 
time 1 bravely got over my squeamishness; my ravenous 
appetite made mo indulgent towards the nasty smell of 
the dish and the dirty hands of my companions, who 
were using them vigorously in helping themselves out of 
oui' common plate. The following morning I rose with 
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renewed Btrength, after a refreshing sleep, and began, 
with less ansietj-, to look the future in the face. 

I wiis considerably amused by the remarks made 
regarding myselfj by some Persian villagers, who, with 
clownish sharp-sightedness, were quick to discover that 
I was neither a Tartar, nor even an Osmanli, but a 
Prengi body and soul, availing myself of the society of 
dervishea in order to visit Central Asia, a land almost 
inaccessible to Eiuropeans. But of these their surmises 
they never betrayed a single word to my companions ; 
the Persian Shi-ites' hatred of the Sunnite Central- 
Asians being such that nothing affords them greater 
pleasmre than to see their mortal enemies imposed 
upon. 

On the fourth day we reached an elevated plateau 
on which the town of Finizkuk hes at the foot of a 
mountain topped by a fine ruin. I was charmed by the 
heauty of both the town and the surrounding country, 
the houses especially challenging my admiration for the 
neatness of their architecture. A wide and deep moun- 
tain stream winds through the little town in three 
different directions. Many and large caravans carry 
from this place oranges, water-melons, sugar-canes, and 
other products of the Caspian Sea, to Shahrud and 
Teheran, returning heavily laden with corn, an article 
of food almost entirely wanting in this mountainous 
region. 

Beyond Firuzkuh our road took ws through a most 
romantic country. The dense forests, spreading end- 
lessly, the far -sounding roar of the huge mountain 
cataracts, the bottomless abyss yawning between pre- 
cipitous mountain sides — made me at times almost 
imagine I saw the most beautiful Alpine scenery of 
Europe before me. Even my companions, whose sense 
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of appreciation of the beauties of nature was but slightly- 
developed, became quite enthusiastic. We breakfasted 
near the ruins of lHi:-Scii'l ('■<■-, the white spirit), 
crowning a rocky peak. One of our Persian fellow- 
travellers remarked that this rocky habitation in the- 
air was once the favourite resort of the White Giant 
whom Eustem (the hero of Oriental legends) con- 
quered and drove to the shores of the Caspian Sea ; 
that spirits of the deep then inhabited alone this- 
paradise-like country ; and that it was fortunate that 
there were heroes at that time who could expel these 
apirits, for surely the modern Persians would be wanting 
in strength and courage to accomplish the deed. 

The Persian travellers who had come with us as far 
as Sarkk-Abiiil , i.e., Eed Abode, there took leave of us. 
The abundant wood and excellent water we found caused 
immense dehght to my Tartars. Whilst at other times- 
six and eight of them would cook by one fire, now each 
of them kindled a separate fire whereby to prepare hia 
tea. They made use of the very embers, by divesting 
themselves of their clothes, and two of them holding 
and drawing tight a piece of clothing at a time over the 
fire, whilst a third would gently beat it with a email 
stick. The whole proceeding seemed to me rather 
mysterious at first, but a peculiar sound, now crackling, 
now hissing, soon showed that this was a mode of 
putting to death by fire victims innumerable. The 
practice, when I first saw it, filled me with disgust ; th& 
time arrived, nevertheless, when, for cleanliness' sake, I 
indulged in it as zealously as any of those present. 
We were nearly exhausted by our long march on bad 
roads, and as soon as the dusk of evening approached 
we were all of us looking for some place to rest in. We 
shonld have stopped at many a place in the woods if 
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some Persians Lad not warned us tliat the forest 'was 
full, particularly at this season, of wild animals who, 
driven by their predatory instincts, will at night attack 
strongly built houses, not to speak of human I)eingB 
camping in the open aii-. We were especially warned 
against tigers. In spite of fatigue we were compelled 
to march on in the woods until late in the night, when 
■we came near several groups of hooaea, standing apart 
and called Hefttcn ; we settled down near them on the 
margin of the forest. We decided to keep up a large 
fire during the whole night, and that each of us should 
in turn keep watch near the fire. Our nightly fire soon 
lit up the entire landscape ; but the thicket close to ub 
still resounded with the stealthy tread and deep roar of 
our ferocious enemies. A herd of hungry wild boars 
were looking out for their prey, and the only way to 
keep them off was by discharging at intervals our fire- 
arms at them. The jackals showed most remarkable 
impudence ; they would come quite near ua and gambol 
around us like bo many domestic animals, not even 
minding our sticks. These animals will watch you when 
you are too absorbed in conversation to keep your eyes 
oQ your food or clothing, and catlike pounce upon either, 
in an unguarded moment, and run away with it. The 
night passed, however, without any mishap. On the 
following day I bought for a pvnahad (about two pence 
and a half) ten large fine and savoury pheasants. My 
Tartar companions, too, bought a good many, there 
being a drug of them in the place ; owing to their 
inability to rise in the air in the dense woods, they 
are killed with sticks by the thousands. For days the 
excellent roast, furnished by their succulent and finely 
flavoured flesh, supphed the place of bread, which is 
very expensive. 
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We entered Sari, ivhicb rises in tbe middle of a 
marsliy country, covered witli mad from head to foot, 
owing to the miserable roads on which we had to pass. 
Tbe inhabitants, Persian Sbi-itea, laughed at our sad 
appearance, and a troop of urchins pursued us with 
insults and cries, until we reached the gate of tbe 
carayausary. On entering the bazaar, several men, in 
red-striped costumes and with peculiar bead-gears, stood 
still at our approach, raising their hands and looking at 
us with great respect. They were Turkomans, residing 
here, who wished to receive from us, their Snnnite 
brethren, just come from tbe Holy Land, a fatiha' 
(blessing) -while it was still fresh. We had passed 
scarcely au hour at the caravansary when a uumher of 
others made their appearance, bringing with them gifts 
of food for ourselves and our animals. One of them 
paid his respects to mo, and, following tbe example of 
my companions, I gave him a blessing, which he re- 
warded by a gift of tobacco worth a couple of shillings. 
I afterwards told Hadji Bilal of it, and he took occasion 
to remark at this with brigbteniBg eyes : " Yea, Effendi, 
we shall be free before long ; we are coming to the land 
of the Turkomans, our brethren in faith, and as much 
distinction is awaiting us there as we have to suffer 
shame, contumely and contempt at the hands of the 
Persians." I had become such a Sunnite, by this time, 
that his words caused me real pleasure ; forgetting, as all 
the while I did, the frightful stories I had heard about 
the savageness and cruelty of the inhabitants of the 
desert. 

We passed two days in Sari. My companions were 
busy trying to sell their asses, for we were to embark at 

°^ Fatiha means Uie opening chapter of the Koran, and is recited 
as a bleBsiug. 
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rstation and wished to avoid the ti'ouble of 
shipping and taking the animals with ns. In Sari we 
became acquninted with Roveral distinguished members 
of the Afghan colony, and immediately on our arrival 
were invited by them to supper. There happened to be 
other gaest3, merchants from Karalupe, whilst we were 
there, and our Afghan brethren warmly recommended 
them to the whole caravan. These men served us, with 
the greatest alacrity, as guides^to their native place. 

Karatape owes its name to the black hill standing in 
the centre of the village, one side of it being inbabited 
by Persians and the other by Afghans. The first thing 
I did was to climb this hill in order to take a passing 
glance at the Caspian Sea, From this spot the open 
eea cannot be seen, it being concealed by a long and 
narrow strip of land, running far into the sea, and 
looking, at a distance, like a line wooded with tall trees. 
All I could descry was the sheet of water between this 
line and the shore. I then hurried back to our lodgings 
to see bow the preparations for our passage to the 
Turkoman desert were progi'essing. After a good deal 
of inquiry we heard on the following evening that a 
Turkoman was about to sail directly for Gomushtei)e, 
jind was willing, from feelings of kindness, to take all 
the hadjis with him. He wished us to be ready on the 
shore early in the morning so as to be able to take 
advantage of a favourable breeze. Hadji Bilal, Hadji 
Salih, and myself, the acknowledged triumvirate of 
the beggar-caravan, immediately went in search of the 
Turkoman whose name was Yakub. We found him to 
be a yoimg man still, with an air of boldness about him. 
He immediately embraced every one of us, and declared 
himself willing to wait another day in order that we 
might procore the necessary articles of food. We had 
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here to provide ourselves with flour, rice and other 
sastenance to last as far as Khiva ; the Turkomans 
themselves coming to this place to make their purchases. 
Before all, Yakub asked a blessing of Hadji Bilal and 
Hadji Salih, and as we were turning to leave he called 
me aside and asked me to remain a few miuates longer. 
Of course I remained. He confided to me, with Bom6 
embarrassment, a case of unhappy and unrequited love, 
of which he was the victim, and that a very clever 
sorcerer, a Jew who happened to be just then in Kara- 
tape, had promised to prepare for him a very powerful 
nuskha (taliamaa) if he would take to him thirty drops 
of oil of roses fresh from Mecca, which were absolutely 
necessary for the writing of the magic formula, " I 
know," continued Takub, "that the hadjis bring with 
them oil of roses and other fragrant articles, and, thou 
being the youngest of the chiefs of the caravan, I apply 
to thee and hope thou wilt comply with my request." 
Our companions had, in truth, brought with them oil of 
roses, ami they at once gave him what he had asked for, 
to the great delight of the good youth. 

Early in the morning of the following day we were 
all assembled on the shore. We now had each of ua, 
besides our beggars' bags, a sack of flour, and, owing 
to the shallowness of the shore and the consequent dis- 
tance of the vessel, which lay about a mile off the land, 
it took considerable time before we were all of us safely 
carried by boat to the vessel. The craft was a so-called 
kesehoy, carrying a mafit and one sail, and engaged in 
carrying freight ; she had brought oil of naptha, pitch 
and salt from the island of Tcbereken, and was now sail- 
ing back freighted with a small cargo of produce. We 
had to sit in two rows, close to each other, in order to 
allow Yakub and his two men space enough easily to 
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moTe about. Onr situatioti was not of tbe pleasantest ; 
as tolerable during tbe day, but wben at nigbt we 
Tre-Te oppressed by sleep, we were often compelled to 
Bapporttbe burden of a snoring hadji for hours. Two 
aleopers together would sometimes lean on me, one from 
Ute right and another from the left, yet I dared cot 
va^l^e tliem, for it is considered a great sin to disturb the 
filumbera of tbe Faithful. 

A favourable westerly wind swelled our sail on the 
tenth of April, and I enjoyed tbe sail in the magnldcent 
Bpring weather as well as I could in my cramped i)oai- 
tion. A calm set in towards evening ; we anchored near 
the shore, and each of as in turn prepared hia tea at 
^8 fireplace of tbe veBael. We arrived on the foUow- 
"ig day below Ashurada, which forms the Bouthemmost 
point of Rusfiia'a possessions in Asia. The place makes 
' lavourahle impression upon tbe traveller coming from 
"rsia. One small and two large Russian men-of-war 
^^ permanently in the harbour, for the defence of the 
^UGsiansmAshuradaand tbe sailing vcBselsbonnd for the 
place. It happened more than once that, in spite of the 
strennoQg exei-tions of the military Russian governor, a 
S^fcat number of unfortunate Persians, and not unfre- 
IQently Russian sailors, too, were dragged in chains into- 
|''*very to Gomusbtepe. The Russian vesaels are cruis- 
'^S day and nigbt in the Turkoman waters, and every 
■^'Jtkoman vessel, coming from tLe eastern shore and 
™Uiid for the shores of southern Persia, must provide- 
_ ^If with a passport, which must be produced in pass- 
es .iehurada. At such times the vessel is carefully 
^'^Jched for slaves, arms and other articles forbidden 
^ ^ carried. 

Onr Yakub, too, had hia papers, which he produced 
"Q the evening we arrived at Ashurada, in order that w& 
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might go on without farther delay. Bat it being rather 
late in the evening, the Rnsaian officer put off his visit 
to the vesBela till next morning. We cast anchor not 
far from the shore. I was uneasy all night at the 
thought of these Russian officers coming to-morrow to 
make their visit on board, and possibly being struck by 
my European features ami complexion. I was not afraid 
of any inhuman treatment, hut I feared they might wish 
me to give up my journey and discover my identity to 
my companions. The pleasant sound of chm-eh bells 
roused me next morning. My companions told me that 
this was the Sunday of the infidels and their holiday. 
One of the men-of-war in our neighbourhood was he- 
flagged all over, I observed, after a while, that a 
boat, manned by sailors in full uniform, was sent fi-om 
her to the shore, and returned to the ship immedi- 
ately with an officer in full uniform. In about 
ten minutes we were called upon to draw nearer 
to the Kussian vessel, and I perceived that several fail'- 
haired officers were standing near the gangway. The 
nearer I approached the faster beat my heart, and I 
.tried, as well as I could, to place myself in snch a way 
as not to have to meet their eyes. The day being a 
holiday the search was made very Buperficially, their 
interpreter exchanging a few words with Yakub, whilst 
the officers were making fun of our party of heggare. I 
heard one of them say ; " Just look, how white this 
hadji'a complexion is," referring iu all probability to me 
whose face was lees weatherbeaten and tanned than my 
companions. Yakub was soon allowed to leave ; and, 
weighing anchor, our vessel, favoured by a fair breeze, 
bravely ploughed the waters. In a few heurs the 
Turkoman sea-shore, looking like a long, moderately 
undulating line, rose before our eyes. Yakub and his 
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men took in the sail, the water ceasing to be navigable. 
We were about a mile and a half from the mouth of the 
Gorghen, along the two shores of which stretches the 
camp, called Gomushtepe, presenting the appearance of 
a dense mass of beehives placed close to each other. 




TTTE had to xvait out ia the sea for a while, until 
VY the boats were sent by Yakab to take us to shore. 
We were conveyed in small detachments to the dryland. 
Hadji Bilal and myself remaining the last. Wlien we 
stepped on land we were iuforraed that Yakub had al- 
ready announced our arrival to Khaudjan, the chief of 
the Gomushtepe, and that the latter was bastcDing to 
receive us at once. He was kneeling a few steps from 
U3, engaged in his noon-prayers ; and having done, he 
rose and came towards us with hurried steps. He was 
a tail, slenderly built, very plainly dressed man, about 
forty years old, his long beard reaching bis breast. He 
embraced me first, and calling me by my name, cordially 
bade me welcome. Then came Hadji Bilal's and Hadji 
Salih's turn, and our whole caravan being together we 
nil followed him to the tents. The news of our arriral 
had already spread, and women, children and dogs pro- 
miscuously rushed out of the tents to see the pilgnms, 
who, according to their mollahs (priests), by their mem 
embrace make the untravelled partakers of diviDS 
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grace, and shnrerB, to some ex.tent, in the merit of the 
pilgrimage. The scene before my eyes was so novel, so 
surprising, that I did not know which way first to turn 
my attentioD ; the oddly constructed cloth tents, aud the 
-women in their long silk skirts, reaching to their heels, 
claiming it alike. Besides I had enough to do to satisfy 
the hundreds of friendly hands extended to me to be 
shaken. The young and the old, children and women, 
were striving to get near our persons in order to touch 
the hadjis, to whose garments the holy duat of Mecca 
and Medina was still clinging. \i^e an-ived in front of 
the chief Ishan's (priest's) tent quite exhausted by the 
devout and hospitable reception. We collected in ono 
groap waiting for quarters to be assigned to us. The 
inhabitants who were gathered there almost engaged in 
a regular scuffle about having us for their guests ; every 
one wished to be the host of one of the poor pilgrims. 
and much as 1 had heard of the hospitality of the 
Nomads, it was all exceeded by what I had now an 
opportunity^of witnessing. The women especially were 
vociferous in their rivalry, so much so that Khandjan 
himself was compelled to pat an end to their scrambling 
by making an equitable distribution of the pilgrims. 
He took me, Hadji Bilal and tbose belongingto our own 
set into his own ova (tent). In order to reach bis tent, 
which was at the very end of Gomushtepe, we had to 
pass through the whole camp, exteudingon both sides of 
the river Gorghen. This river rises far away in tho 
mountains, abounding in fish to such an extent as to 
render its waters almost foul at the best of times, and 
quite nndrinkable in summer. Twice I washed in it, 
and each time my face and hands smelt of fish. 

The dusk of evening was approaching when we arrived, 
tired and exhausted, at Khandjan's tent, hoping to get 
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a little rest. Vaiu hope ! True, there was the tent 
destined for us, standing near that of Kbanjan, on the 
shore of the Gorghen, bat scarcely had we taken pos- 
session of it, with the customary ceremony of walking 
thrice round it and spitting at each of the foui- comers, 
than visitors came crowding into the narrow space. 
They remained till late in the evening asking as thou- 
sands of questions which it taxed our whole strength 
to answer properly. Our host at length took pity on us, 
and called upon oui- visitors to leave us to ourselves in 
order that we might obtain some rest. Supper, con- 
sisting of boiled fish and sour milk, was brought us 
meanwhile by Kliaudjan's son, a boy twelve years old, 
called Baba Djan — I.e., iiternlly, the father's soul. The 
meal was brought into the tent on a large wooden 
platter by a Persian slave, who dragged a heavy chain 
after him. He was relieved of the dish by Baba Djan, 
who placed it before us, and sat down by bis father's 
side, while both looked at us with genuine satisfaction 
as we fell to with our keen appetites upon the dishes 
before us. After the meal was over we said our prayers 
in the customary way. Hadji Bilal raised bis hands, 
every one present following his example, and as he 
finished by passing his hand over his beard and saying, 
" Bismillah," Allah Ekber, his action was repeated by 
everybody. Then Khaudjan was congratulated on all 
sides on account of his guests, and the visitors 
dispersed. 

On tbo following morning, the' 13th of April, as I 
awoke thoroughly refreshed and invigorated by a night's 
sound sleep on a tolerably comfortable couch, I found 
Hadji Bilal standing by my side and was invited by him 
to take a walk. Duiing the walk he sermonized me a 
little, telling me that it was time I should doET the rank 
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of Effendi, and beeomo a dervisli body and soul. " Thou 
must have obaerved," he continued, " that both I and all 
our companions, without distinction of age, have said 
our fatiha (blessing} on the men. This thou too must 
now look to. I know that it is not the custom to do so 
in Eoum, but here people will wish it of thee, and they 
■will find it very strange that thou, professing to be a 
dervish, dost not fulfil the duties of a dervish. Thou 
knowest the form of blessing ; utter it with confidence 
and a proper expression of devoutness. Thou mayest 
bestow the nefes (holy breath) too, if called to the bed- 
side of the sick; but ever remember to hold out thy 
hand, for well do these people know that we dervishes 
live by our holy trade, and that a present is never amiss 
with us." He then asked my pardon for having dared 
to instruct me, but, added, that he meant it for my best. 
I need not say that I felt much obliged to him for his 
advice and observations, which were prompted by the 
genuine interest he took in me. 

On this occasion my friend told me also that Khandjan 
and other Turkomans had been inquiring about me, with 
a peculiarly mysterious air, and that he succeeded, with 
great difficulty only, in persuading them that my journey 
possessed no official character whatever. The Turko- 
mans thought I was going to Khiva and Bokhara on 
some secret and confidential anti-Russian mission of the 
Sultan, Hadji Bilal was too sensible to flatly contra- 
diet their impressions in the matter, well knowing that 
they hold the Sultan in high respect, and that I should 
be benefited by making them think more highly of 
me. 

We returned to our quarters, and found Khandjan with 

hifl whole family, his relations and numerous friends, 

already waiting for ua. He brought to us his wife and 

12 
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his aged mother, to obtain for them our blessing. Wa 
blessed everybody present, one by one. Hbandjan then 
declared that, guests being according to Tm:koman 
custom the dearest members of the family, we could go 
about without let or hindrance not only amongst bis 
tribe, tbe Kelte, but also amongst that of Yomut, and 
that if any of them should so much as dare to touch a 
hair of our heads, he would know bow to obtain satiB- 
faetion for such an outrage. "You must remain with 
na two weeks longer, at least," continued our host, 
" until some caravan happens to go to Khiva. Take 
now your rest, visit the other tents ; a Turkoman never 
allows a dervish to leave his tent with an empty hand, 
and it will do you no harm to fill your bread-sacks 
■well, for it ia a long journey from here to Khiva and 
Bokhara. 

"Wo gladly followed bis advice. During tbe first day 
I went visiting at several of tbe tents, in tbe company 
of Khaudjan, or his brother and friends of the family. 
Later on I went with Hadji Bilal, bestowing blessings, 
or visiting tbe sick iu company of Hadji Salib, who 
dabbled considerably in the art of healing. 'WhilBt 
he gave the medicine, I bestowed the blessing on tbe 
patient, and was rewarded for it by the gift of a small 
piece of cloth, dried fish and other trifles. Whether it 
was owing to my suceeasful cures or to the curiosity of 
the people to see tbe badji from Eoum, I do not know, 
but certain it is that patients came flocking to me, and 
I treated them by either bestowing my blessing upon 
them, or breathmg upon them, or writing talismans for 
them. Here and there sceptical people thought me a 
political emissary and strongly doubted my dervishship, 
but I paid very little attention to them. 

The number of my acquaintances was daily increasing. 
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!Ee moat promment people being amongst them. The 
friendship of Kizil Akbond, whose real name was Mol- 
lah Miirad, proved to he of particularly gi'eat service to 
to me. The reeommendationa of thia diatinguiHhed 
Bcholar, who was universally respected, opened the way 
everywhere. He had in hia possession a book which 
be got, while studying in Bokhara, treating of Mobam- 
medau theology, written in Ottoman -Turkish, which he 
found some difficulty in understanding ; and I had a 
chance of obliging him by furnishing the proper key to 
it. He was very much pleased with my conversation, 
and spoke everywhere in the highest terms of me. 
■especially pi-aising me for my great knowledge of the 
booka of Islam. I managed to secure the kind feolinga 
of Satligh Akhond, another highly respected prieat. 
When I tirat met him he gave thanks to Providence, in 
a special prayer, for having permitted him to behold, in 
my person, a Mussulman from Roiun, the true source of 
the faith ; and upon people commenting in his presence 
on the whiteness of my complexion, he insisted that this 
was the real nur-id-Islant, the hght of Islam shining* 
from my face, and was by the blessing of God the birth- 
right of the Western faithful only. Nor did I fail to 
cultivate the friendship of Mollah Durdis, who was in- 
vested with the rank of a chief judge {Kazi Kelau), for 
I soon found out that the ulemas were the only claaa 
who could exercise any influence over this savage 
people. As a sort of scholar, I. too, shared in the general 
esteem, and may citu, in point, the following instance. 
There were ancient Greeian ruina on the territory of 
Goniushtepe, probably of a fort built by Alexander the 
Great, which gave a name to the settlement. These 
xuina eoutain the only stone walla to be met with in 
the whole neighbourhood. It was considered proper. 
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Gomusbtepe being the pi-incipal settlement of 0» ■ 
Yomuis, to raise there a temple to God, biiUt of stone, 
particolarly as the materials necessary for the same 
■e famished in abundance at the ruins near by. I 
selected hy Kizil Akliond, in my capacity of th» 
most learned and csperieixced dervish, to determine the 
place and the proper position, in the direction of Mecca 
(Kibla), of the altar (mihral), a task which I very 
readily accomplished. 

In the company of Kizil AMiond, I made an excursion 
occupying four days, into the territory of one of the 
:ibes of the Yomuts, living to the east, and the Gohlen 
rkomans. On returning we were told that Hadji Kari 
Mesud, one of my companions, living in a tent ased as 
a mosque, bad been robbed. The stolen articles were 
searched for everywhere, but conJd not be found. Finally 
the Sheikh or Imam caused it to be publicly announced 
that ho would pronounce acnrse against the thief, unless 
the stolen property were restored to its rightful owner 
vitbui a given time. The threat had its effect, for 
scarcely twenty-four hours bad passed when the thief 
made bis appearance, penitent and humble, bringing 
with him not only the stolen property, but some presenU 
of expiation besides. About the same time we received 
me good news in regard to a caravan which waa to go 
Khiva, The Khan of Ivlaiva, whom the physicians hi>i- 
rdered to drink buffalo milk for his health, had sent l*-^^ 
n-anhashi (chief of tho caravans) to Astrahad to b' 
'o buffaloes, there being no such animals in his doi 
Tho kervanbashi had already passed thron 
.usbtepc, and wo were to join hie caravan and si 
'itb him upon his return. A belter i 
desire, for there was not a man more 
tdesert than be. 
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1 thongbl it very strange that many of our party were 

urging our departure, although these poor people were 
entertained in the most hospitable manner. " It is im- 
possible for us," they replied to my queries, " to witnesB 
any longer the cruelties perpetrated against these poor 
Persian slaves. It is true they are heretics and that 
■we have to bear much ill-treatment in passing through 
their country, but what these poor people must suffer 
exceeds all bounds." The reader may imagine what the 
fate of these Persian slaves under their Turkoman 
masters must have been, if even my Tartar companions, 
who, it is true, know of no slave trade in their own 
country, had their compassion roused at the spectacle 
of their sufferings. Usually these poor people are 
forcibly torn, during the night, from the bosom of their 
families, and often dragged here covered with wounds. 
The poor man, once a prisoner, has his clothes taken 
away and receives instead a few scanty rags barely 
suiHeient to cover his nakedness, and heavy chains are 
placed upon his limbs, galling his ankles and heels, and 
causing him cruel pain at every step he takes. In this 
way he continues for weeks to drag out a miserable 
existence on coarse food, and to prevent him from run- 
ning away during the night, an iron collar {karahogm) 
is placed around his neck by which he is chained to a 
stake, the clanking of bis chains betraying his slightest 
movement. He continues in this sad plight until he is 
■either ransomed by his relations or Bent to Khiva or 
Bokhara to be sold. 

There is hardly a Turkoman of the better claases 
near whose tent the clanking of the chains of a couple 
■of slaves is not heard. Khandjan had also two slaves, 
joutha from eighteen to twenty years old, and my heart 
Ached whenever I saw them dragging their hea\7 chains 
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after tbem. I batT the additional mortification of being- 
compelled to insult and swear at tliem in piiLlic, as the- 
Blightest sympathy sho^iiTi to them would have roused 
suspicion in my host, particularly as they addressed me 
oftener than the others, owing to my knowledge of their 
language. The younger of our two domestic slaves, a 
fine youth from Iran, with black curls, begged of me to 
write his parents a letter, beseeching them, for the love 
of God, to sell theii- house and sheep, and ransom him. 
I did as he requested. Upon one occasion I thought I 
could pass him, unobserved, a cup of tea, hut as he was 
about to take it from my hands some one entered the 
tent. I did not, however, lose countenance for one 
minute ; I pretended to have onlj' teased him, and the 
poor fellow, instead of getting a cup of tea, had to put 
up with a few gentle blows from me. to keep up my 
false pretence. Not a night passed during my stay in 
Gomusbtepe without firmg being heard from the sea, 
announcing the arrival of a slaver. 

The inhabitants of Gomusbtepe were untiring in the 
arrangement of feasts for devotional purposes, and 
on such occasions the entire hadji. company had to be 
present. I once wished to excuse myself, bat was 
ushered out of my tent by a violent poke in the ribs 
from my would-be host, it being a rule of Turkoman 
etiquette that '" the harder the thrusts, the more cordial 
the invitation." Upon these festive occasions it is the- 
custom to spread in front of the boat's tent a few pieces 
of cloth, or if the thing is done in great style, carpets, 
upon which the invited guests seat themselves in groups 
of six, each group forming a circle. Each of these 
groups gets a large wooden platter, the contents of 
which vary in quantity according to the ages and number 
of the guests, and every one helps himself with his. 
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lia.nds, thrusting them into the plate antU tliey reach 
its bottom. As to the quality of tbe dishes, the less 
Said aboTit them the better ; I will only mention, in 
pajrenthesis, that horse's and camere meat is the order 
of the day. 

VVhilst we were the guests of Ebandjan he celebrated 

V a feast the betrothal of his son, a boy of twelve 

years, with a giil of ten; and, of ooui-se, we had to be 

present at this feast. Originally tbe betrothal was to 

u!L\e taken place in the following autumn, but he took 

"livantage of our presence to get our blessing for the 

yonug couple. A rather remarkable man was tho 

Wraktchi, by whom also an entertainment was ar- 

'"Jged in hononr of our party. This man, all by 

^ittJself and being on foot, took three Persians prisoners 

ana (irove them a distance of eight miles into slavery. 

® gave us, as our shaie, a tenth part of the plunder, 

**ig the tithe belonging to the priests and amounting 

'■Wo krans for each of ua ; and when wo sang, blessing 

'"^j the fatiha, the man was beside himself with joy. 

■^^ter we had passed three weeks in Gomushtepc we 

San oar preparations for the onward journey, Khand- 

J**i promising to assist us in every way. We gave up 

® idea of purchasing camels owing to the expense it 

''ol-ved, and made up our minds to hire, instead, one 

^'^^^l for every two persons, which would carry at the 

*>He time tbe water and the flour of those two. The 

^*" plan, however, would have been attended with 

•asicierahle difficulty but for the assistance we got from 

"^s Eeg, who happened to be the very man wo wanted 

. ' Our purposes. This man differed from the others 

oeing less religiously inclined, and being wanting 

'Aspect towards our hadjiship, but he observed all 

^ ttiore scrupulously the laws of hospitality. He was 
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a Tarkomnn from Khiva, and belonged to the tribe c 
Yomut. Once in every year be used to cross the deseH 
iind visit this neighbourhood on buaineBs, and ■whilst on 
these -visits enjoyed during bis stay in Gomashtepe the 
protection of Khandjan, without which he would ha.'n 
been uo more safe than any other sti'anger. He 
generally came in the autumn and left again in spring 
with from twenty to thirty camels laden partly with 
goods of bis own, and partly with goods belonging- to 
others. This season ho was anxious to take with him 
a greater number of camels, not caring even if they 
were without a load, and the conveyance of oar pajrty 
came to him in the nick of time. Kbandjan solemnly 
adJQi'ed him to take good care of us. "Thou BhaJJ 
answer for their safety with thy life, llias! " he aaid, 
and the latter, fising his eyes upon the ground, aa the 
Nomads always do when they aeem to be in earnest, 
merely answered: "Thou knowest me." We settled 
with Ihas to pay him two gold pieces for the hire ol 
every camel we were to use, but that be should convej 
oui' water and dour free of charge. The money I had 
sewn into various parts of my ragged garments, addeo 
to what I had received in money for my blessings anc 
cures, would have permitted me to hire a camel bj 
myself, hut Hadji Bilal persuaded me not to do ho. Hi 
represented to me that an appearance of misery 
inviting pity, was the best protection against tli< 
Nomads, whose predatory instincts are roused at thi 
slightest indication of ease or comfort about a person 
He mentioned the names of several of our companioni 
who were well provided with money, but who, fo: 
safety's sake, are compelled to be clad in rags and ti 
walk on foot. Yielding to his representations, I, toa 
hired a camel in common with another man ; with thi 
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jnoviso, however, that I should be allowed to make use 
of a kedshei-e (two baskets, one hanging on each side 
of the camel), because of the difficulty I shonlii experi- 
ence in sitting, with my lame foot cramped up, in the 
company of another man, for forty long stations. Dias 
was not inclined to grant my request, this kedsheve 
being in the desert an additional burden to the camel, 
bat he finally yielded to the persuasions of Khundjan. 
It was a source of ailditiontil satisfaction to me that I 
succeeded in securing Hadji Bilal for my neighbour, or 
rather counterpoise, for he became every day more 
indispensable to me. 

"When the bargain was concluded we paid Bias his 
hire in advance, according to custom. Hadji Bilal then 
said a fatiha. and Ilias having smoothed the few thin 
hail's representing his beard, and answered with an 
affirmative "Amen," we felt quite easy about the 
arrangement. We urged him to hasten his departure, 
bat he would make no promises, the time of his starting 
depending upon that of the kervanbashi of the Khan of 
Hiiiva, who was to go in front of the caravan with hia 
baffaloes. 

In Etrel; a place on the river of the same name and 
the first station on our road, we were to enjoy the hos- 
pitality of Kiilkhan, the Kamlddiilar piri viz (gray- 
beard of the robbers), who just then happened to be in 
Gomnshtepe, and to whose special grace we were 
commended by Kb and j an. This old rascal had a 
morose and repulsive look about him. When he 
learned that I should be his guest in Etrek he seemed 
to study my features, and exchanging whispers with 
Kbandjan appeared not to agree with the others. I 
very soon found out the reasoii of his distrust. In his 
youth he had travelled all over Bussia, had passed 
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considerable time in Tiflis. and bad become tolerably 
ffimiliivr witb European life. He told tbem be had seen 
men of vanoiis nationE, titc Osmaulis excepted, tliat tbe 
latter, too, are said to be kinsmen of tbe Turkonmns 
and to resemble tbem, but that to bis sarpri&e there 
was nothing in my features to indicate the remotest 
relationship with either, Hadji Bilal remarked to him, 
in reply, that he was badly iufai-med, as be himself had 
been living for a long time in Eoum, and had never 
observed the resemblance spoken of by him, Kulkban 
was somewhat pacified by this explanation, and, inform- 
ing US that he would leave for Etrek the day after I 
to-morrow, he told us to hold ourself in readiness for ' 
the journey; for, added he, although Etrek was only I 
twelve miles off we could not get there without him, and 
he was only waiting for the return of his eon Kolman 
from the nlaman (a predatory venture). He invited oa, 
at the same time, to walk to the lower shore of the 
Gorgben about noon, when his son would return and 
gladden us with a rare spectacle. Not having anything 
to do I was easily persuaded to go and mix with the 
crowd already assembled there, eagerly waiting for tho 
arrival of their frieuds. Before long eight Turkoman 
horsemen were seen advancing in a furious gallop 
toward tbe opposite shore, bringing with them about 
ten spare horses. Eager eyes, full of mute admiration, 
followed every movement of the young horsemen, who 
in a second had crossed swimming tbe Gorghen, reached 
our shore, dismounted, and were now extending with 
indescribable gi-avity theii- bands to their friends and 
relations. However much I despised their occupation 
I could not help feasting my eyes on the manly forms of 
these young fellows, who in their short riding costnmes, 
their long fair hair falling in curls on their sboiilders. 
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and with defiant looks, were the objects of general 
admiration. At the sight even morose Eulkhan cheered 
up a little, and after introducing his son, who received 
Sadji Bilal's blessing, we parted in order to attend to 
the final preparations for our journey. 



FROM fiOMUSHTEl'E TO THE BOIIDER OF THE 
TiESEUT. 



"TTTE left GomuBhtepe on the foUowing day at noon. 
VV We were accompanied by Kliandjan and our other 
friends and acquaintances. They remained with us for 
an hour, and no matter how often I begged of Khandjan 
to turn baclv, I could not induce him to do so. Ha 
insisted upon rigorously obaerving the laws of Turkoman 
hospitality, lest he might give me cause for complaining 
of him. It was truly with a heavy heart that I ex- 
changed with him a last farewell embrace, for I had 
learned to love him as one of the most noble-minded 
men, who, unselfishly and without the least self-interest, 
had for a considerable time most hospitably entertained 
myself and five others. I felt sorry at not being able 
to make some suitable return for so much kindness, but 
what I regretted most was my having been compelled 
to practise deception upon this trustiest of friends by 
my disguise and compulsory concealments. 

We proceeded in a north-eastern direction through an 
endless plain. Our small caravan, coneisting of llias's 
camels and six horses, moved on in close order, we 
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haTing been informed by Kulkhan that tbere were such 
kaiaktcbis in this part of the country who did not 
acknowledge hia authority, and would feel no hesitation 
at attacking himself, if they thought themselres the 
stronger party, lliaa gave me as far aa Etrek the use 
of a horae he had got from Kulkhan iu order to save mo 
the diicomfort of riding on a camel. But whenever we 
came across a puddle I had to share my saddle with ono 
of our companions, on foot, and he would clutch at my 
clothes with such violence, that he nearly pulled mo 
from my seat. On one occasion we had to pass through 
a marsh covered with rushes, which sprved aa a cover 
for an immense herd of wild hogs or boars. Kulkhan 
and Ilias had ridden in advance in order to discover 
some roundabout path, by means of which the caravan 
might steer clear of these wild animals. As I waa 
cautiously feeling my way with a companion in the 
saddle, my horse gave a sudden start ; and before I well 
knew what had happened, we were both of us sprawling 
on the gi-ound. Midst roars of laughter coming from 
my companions, I heard something like a cross between 
a squeal and a bowl, and turning to discover the place 
whence these sounds issued, I saw before me two young 
wild pigs over which I had stumbled. Their mother had 
frightened my horeo, and heariug the squeal of her litter 
she drew quite near us in a rage, showing her tuska ; 
and she would have made a rush upon us if Shirdjan, 
the brother of Ilias, had not perceived our perilous 
position and placed himself with liia lance raised high 
between us aud the infuriated animal. The young pigs 
had, meanwhile, scrambled off, and their mother turned 
tail and went back to her lair. Kulkban's son caught 
the runaway horae aud brought it back to ma with the 
remark that I was a lucky man to have escaped being 
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killed by a wild hog, for he who receives his death from 
such an animal enters tbc ufxt world in a state of nn- 
fileannesa, no matter how pious a life he had led, and 
mast suffer the fires of hell for five bondred years before 
he can be purified again, and even then not completely - 

We passed the first night in a group of tents at ^ 
cousin's of Kulkban. They knew already of our coining' » 
and my hungry hadji friends interpreted the aaot-^ 
rising above the tents, wbieU we saw upon drawing ne(*"» 
aa a sign of coming good cheer. The other hadjis aii*^- 
myself were quartered in the narrow tent of Allah UsikT- 
Tbis aged Turkoman, poor and needy as he was. gre^*" 
wild with joy at Heaven sending him guests to enteitai»- - 
A goat was all he possessed, hut he killed it to do honoii-*^ 
to bis guests. The followmg day he succeeded in getting? 
some bread for as, a tiling which bad not been in hi ^ 
house for weeks ; and upon seeing us surrounding lli^3 
plate fiUed with meat and falling to with our tremendoa ^ 
appetites, our host and bis aged helpmate, who liac^ 
seated themselves opposite to us, shed tears of joy, i»-^ 
the literal sense of the word. Allah Nazr would nw*- 
retain for himself any part of the animal thus oSereio-gP 
to us ; its horns and hoofs, which if burnt to powder ar^^ 
used with effect on the galled sores of camels, he gavet*^ 
Ilias ; for me he destined the skin to serve as a veflse'--^ 
for water, having first Tubbed it in well with salt, m^^ 
then carefully dried it in the sun. 

Next day we resumed onr march. At this station ^^-*" 
took for the first time possession of my basket, havin^^^ 
sacks of flour placed as a counterpoise in the othe^^*^ 

basket ; for my frieud Hadji Bilal wished to deny him 

self this luxury on that day. We bad been going onwar^^^ 
for Bcarcely two hours when we lost sight of green field^^* 
and came upon a melancholy soil emitting the pungen"^^ 
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fimell of salt. "We were m the desert. The uearer we 
approached the mountain ridge called Kai^a Sengher 
(black -wall) tbe softer did the soil get under oui- feet, 
and it became quite a bog when we came quite near 
the mountatQ. The camels, with their legs stretched 
apai-t, had every trouble to keep from sliding, and I was 
threatened every minute with being upset and left on 
the gi'ound, basket and all. I deemed it wiser to dis- 
mount of my own accord, and after a dreadful scramble 
of one hour and a half succeeded in climbing the Kara 
Sengher, from whence we shortly afterwards reached 
Kulkban's ova (tent). 

When we amved there, I was rather startled at being 

immediately conducted by Kulkhan into hia own tent, 

and being told by him with great emphasis that I should 

not stir out of it until I was called, A few minutes later 

I heard him without, scolding his wife and reproaching 

her with never being able to find the chains when they 

were needed, and ordering her to find them for him 

immediately. Upon hearing this I began to suspect that 

something was wrong. Several times he entered the 

tent looking about him with gloomy looks, but never 

addressing a syllable to me. My suspicions increased, 

and all at once it struck me as strange that Hadji Btlal, 

who bat rarely left me to myself, had not been near mo 

for a considerable time. The most dreadful misgivings 

overwhelmed me ; that fatal clanking of the chains oiit- 

^M side the tent still continued. At last I saw that my fears 

^M were unfounded, for the chains being forthcoming X 

^B found that they were intended for the poor Persian slave 

^H who had been dragged with us to this place. Kulkhan 

^H afterwards prepared tea, and when we had partaken of it 

^H he beckoned to me to follow him to a new tent, adjoining 

^H liis, especially, erected for my use. This was to have 
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been a Burpriao, and hence came the myBterious manner 
which had given me such a scare. 

I must confess that this was neither the first nor the 
last time that the grim look ami suspicious doings of 
the Turkomans, who afterwards turned out to bs my 
best friends, filled my mind with all kind of horror. I 
never felt quite safe as to my futm-e, and the only conBo- 
lation left to me was my lameneBS, which made me 
quite valueless in the eyes of the slave-dealers. Of 
course, as the time went on, I began to bo accustomed 
to this pei'petual anxiety, and in spite of the constant 
danger in which I found myself, I regained my good 
humour, and my wit and jokes not only exhilai-ated my 
hadji fellows, but even the surliest son of the desert, and 
the usual remark of the Turkomans was, "That lame 
hadji of Eoura (Turkey) is a jolly fellow; he would 
make a capital merry-maker." 

The inhabitants of Gomushtepe are a civilized com- 
munity when their mode of life and customs are con- 
trasted with those of the population of Etrek. The 
cruelties perpetrated by the latter were utterly revolting 
to the feelings of all of us. We felt therefore sincere 
satisfaction in learning one evening through a messenger 
that the kervanbasLi would expect us at noon a couple 
of days later, on the other side of the Etrek (the liver 
of that name), where we were to meet and, joining him, 
thence proceed on our long march through the desert. 
Ilias immediately gave orders to get ready, and on the 
same day we prepared the necessary bread and salted 
the large pieces of camel's flesh we had received of the 
Turkomans for our blessings. "Who felt happier than I 
did in stepping on the morning of the following day 
Bimultaneously with Hadji Bilal into the kedsheve, and 
resuming the journey on the back of the camel with its 
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■waTe-liEi"roeking gait ? Kulklian thought it proper for 
safety's Bake to accompany ua during the whole day, for 
although there were from fifteen to twenty armed men 
with us, there was reason to fear the attack of n largo 
band of robbers, and the presence of Kulkhan would be 
of gi-eat service, as he was obeyed by the brigands of the 
entire neighbourhood. In order to avoid the morasses 
occasioned by the overflowing of the Etrek we had to 
keep now to the north-west and now to the north-east. 
At the border of this territory we came across tents, 
about one hundred and fifty in number, belonging to a 
Turkoman tribe caUed Kan. Hearing that this was our 
last station on this side of the great desert, I employed tha 
afternoon, while my companions were sleeping, in letter- 
writing, intending to send the letters by those who 
accompanied us and were turning back. Besides the 
small slips of paper on which I was jotting down my ex- 
periences and which I kept concealed among my clothes of 
Bokhara fashion, I had a Koran with me, which I usually 
carried in a small bag, and two sheets of white writing 
paper, upon which I now wrote two letters. One was 
addressed to Haidar Effendi in Teheran, the other to 
Ehandjan with the request to despatch the letter intended 
for Haidar Effendi. 

On the following morning we reached the banks of the 
Etrek. Its waters were not rapid, but they reached 
above the haunches of the camels, and the animals in 
cantiously picking their way fording the stream, caused 
by their rocking gait our kedshevos to be dipped in the 
dirty water, now to the right now to the left. We had 
hardly landed on the opposite side when we wore glad- 
dened by the sight of the kervanbashi's long-looked-for 
caravan, with the three buffaloes at their head, whose 
safe arrival even the suffering Khan of Khiva could no 
13 
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desire more devoutly than we did. The members of the 
two caravanB very soon fraternized with each other. I 
appeared to have focud little favour with the kervan- 
baahi, hut did not discover the cause of his dislike until 
sometime after^-ards. As soon as Amandurdi (the name 
of our kervanbashi) bad assumed the leadership of our 
caravan, he gave orders that each of us was to provide 
himself with water, as none would be found on our way for 
three days. When we had everything in readiness and 
the camels were laden and harnessed, we and our animals 
were counted by the kervanbashi, the result being that 
our caravan was found to consist of eighty camels and 
forty travellers. Of the latter twenty-six were defence- 
less badjis, and the remaining Yomut-Turkomans, one 
Uzbeg and one Afghan, tolerably well armed. After 
having mounted our animals we took leave of the men 
who had escorted us to the border of the desert. The 
fatiha of leave-taking Hadji Biial began to sing on 
the one side, and Khulkan on the other. After the last 
" Ameu," wbieli was followed by the inevitable smooth- 
ing of our beards, we parted, and when crossing the 
Etrek they lost sight of us, they sent after us a parting 
salute in the shape of loud reports from their firearms. 
We went due north. 
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THE road we traversed sliowed no traces of the feet 
of either mau or camels, and taking for our gnidea 
the Bun during the day, and the polar star during the 
night, we kept our conrso straight to the north.' The 
Turkomans call the polar star on account of its immo- 
bility Temir Kazik (non peg). The camels forming a 
long line and tied together were led by men on foot. In 
this way we jogged along in the sandy soil without any 
interruption nntil late after Bunset. The sandy soil 
gradually ceased and we felt indeed the solid and smooth 
ground under our feet. The tramp of the eamela 
Bounded at a distanee, aa if they beat time. The day 
was nearly dawning when we stopped, but we had 
altogether gone but twenty-four miles ; the camels not 
.being allowed to exert tliemBelves in the beginning, and 
our progress having been delayed, besides, by the slow- 
ness of the bufTaioeB, the most distinguished members 
of onr travelling party, who with their huge bodies werti 
unable to keep pace with the camels. Our rest lasted 
from dawn till eight o'clock in the morning, and whilst 
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ttio camols ^ve^o feeding on thistles and brfimbles of 1 
desert, wo bad time to look after our breakfast. We 
might well call our breakfast an excellent one, for we had 
a sufficient qaanity of water wherewitli to wasb down 
our nnleayened bread. As we were camping neor each 
other I observed that the ken-anbasbi, whilst talking 
with Iliaa and the chiefs of the badji, had been looking 
at me pointedly several times. I could easily guess the 
tenor of their conversation, but pretending not to be in 
the least concerned, I kept on turning the leaves of the 
Koran with great devotion for a while ; and then, closing 
the book, I rose and directed my steps towards the little 
company as if to join them. As I was approaching, 
both the good Ihas and Hadji Salih hastened to meet 
me half-way, and calling mo aside informed me that the 
kervanbashi suspected me and was determined not to 
take me with him to Kbiva. He was especially afraid 
of the wrath of the Khan, for he had brought with bim, 
some years ago, a Frengi envoy to Khiva, who had made 
an exact drawing of the entire road, not omitting, owing 
to his internal skill, a single well or hill. The Ehaji 
burning with rage at this, had immediately executed two 
of the men who had given the traveller information, and 
spared the life of the kervanbashi only becanee of some 
very influential protection the latter had succeeded in 
eulistiug in his favour. " After a good deal of coaxing," 
my men continued, " we succeeded in prevailing upon 
him to take thee with him, on condition that thou shalt 
allow thyself to be searched, in the first place, in order 
to see if thou dost not carry any drawings or wood pens 
(lead pencils) with thee such as the Frengis usnally 
have about them, and in the second place, that thou 
ebalt promise not to make any secret memoranda of the 
roads and mountains ; if thou dost not agree to this be 
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■tviU leave tliee behind him in the middle of the desert." 
I Uatened to thcit speech with the utmost patience, hut 
as soon as they were done I assumed the appearance of 
one angrily escited, and turning to Hadji Salih I said in 
ft voice, loud enough to reach the ears of the kervan- 
bashi : " Hadji, thou sawcst me in Teheran and knowest 
who I am. Teli Amandurdi that it ill becometh an 
iionest man like him to listen to the words of a drunken 
hiiunnas (a man who doea not say his prayers) like this 
Afghan. It is not permitted to trifle with religion, and 
if he calls me once more Frengi infidel I shall show him 
in Khiva what manner of man I am." I spoke the last 
words in such a loud key as to be heard by every one 
in the caravan, and my dervish companions became so 
enraged that, if I had not kept them back, they would 
have fallen on the spot upon the sottish opium-eating 
Afghan who bad been trying to escito the kervanhashi'a 
suspicions against me. Amandiu'di more than any 
other was startled by this scene, and I heard him reply- 
ing to every person who came near him to inquire about 
the occurrence, " God knows 1 " Ho was by no means 
a bad man ; on the contrary he was of a kind disposition 
and very clever ; but like all thoroughbred Orientals he 
was attracted by anything that looked mysterious, and 
it was this tendency that made him suppose me to be a 
disguised foreigner, although he never failed to apply to 
me in questions of religion, having beard in Gomushtepe 
of my reputation as a scholar. I had succeeded this 
time in warding off the impending danger, but I felt that 
the distrust of me was growing apace, and that I should 
find it exceedingly difficult to make the slightest memo- 
randa even of my travels. I could not even directly 
inquii-e after the names of the several stations, and only 
in a roundabout way, by hook and crook, could I gain 
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some information about oue tliiug or other and set it 
down afterwards, with gieat Becrecy in my iiotea. I 
must recall to the mind of my readers, that the Afghan 
who Bet up liiK mind to cause my ruin, was a runaway 
iiom Kandahar at the time when Sir Heury liawUn- 
Bon was in command of that place, Mir Mohammed, 
for this was bis name, bad an unspeakable batred 
against every Europeau, and particularly against the 
English; and he, supposing me to belong to that nation, 
was indefatigable in his eflbrts to penetrate my disguise 
and to denounce me as a spy, who would speedily be 
followed by an invading army. 

After a short rest we continued our journey, but I 
observed that after we had been mai'ching for about two 
houi-s, the caravan began to slacken pace. A couple of 
Turkomans had dismounted from their camels and 
seemed to be carefully investigiiting right and left the 
low mounds, a groat number of which couM be seen 
everywhere around us. I was informed that Eid 
Mehemmed, one of our fellow-travellers, was trying to- 
discover the grave of a brother of hia, who had fallen 
hereabouts, last year, in an attack made upon him, after 
having heroically defended himself- Eid Mebemmed 
had brought a coffin with him in order to take the 
remains to Khiva. It might have been two o'clock in 
the afternoon wheu the grave was found and the exhu- 
mation begim. After the customary prayers and the 
recital of stray verses from the Koran, ceremonies in 
which I too had to take jiart in the moat devotional 
manner, the half-decayed dead body was wrapped in 
rags and placed in the coffin. When the funeral cere- 
monies were over Eid Mebemmed baked bread on that 
place and distributed it among us. We started again, 
going always north. We had to make up for lost time. 
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and the order was given by the kei-vanbasM to march 
all night. The weather was fine and, cramped tip in 
my basket, I gazed with intense dfjlight at the starry 
firmament, the like of which, for tranauendental beauty, 
can be seen nowhere but in the desert. But sleep soon 
asserted its rights. I had not been asleep an hour 
when I was roust'd by several people shouting at me ; 
"Hadji, look at thj I- iUenuma (compass), we seem to 
have lost our way." I immediately produced my flint 
and steel apparatus, and striking sparks with it Ut the 
tinder, by the smouldering fire of which I perceived 
that we were going oast instead of north. The kervan- 
bashi was frightened, thinking we had como near the 
dangerous marshes, and determined not to move until 
daybreak. Fortunately wo had left the right track only 
half an hour before when the sky was clouded. In spite 
of the delay we reached in time the station wc were 
bound for, and turned our tired animals loose to feed 
upon thistles and similar pasture. 

On the 15th of May our road lay through a wild 
coiintry, intersected, in every direction, by ravines. 
The poor camels had a gi-eat deal to suEfer. They are 
attached to each other in such a manner that one end of 
the rope is tied to the tail of the camel in front, ami Uie 
other end is fastened at the nose, through a hole per- 
forated for that purpose, of the camel following it. Now 
if the poor beast stops from any cause, but for a minute, 
those before him are tugging away at his nose, in such 
an unmerciful way, that I have often seen the rope 
broken. To relieve the poor animals we dismounted 
several times during our four hours' trudging throngh 
the deep sand. 

There were three different roads by which the desert 
might be crossed, but we were as yet kept in ignorance 
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R3 to which of these the tervanbashi would choose. 
Owmg to the caravan's being liable to be pounced upon 
by marauders at any minute, it is quite necessary to 
keep the real route a secret. But at the present stage 
of our journey it ^vas easy to foretell that we should take 
the middle road, for our water was giving out ; and the 
tank of water of which we stood in great need lay 
along that route. This night we were favonred by good 
fortune on our march, the rope keeping the camels 
together hanng broken hut twice. When such a thing 
happens a couple of men are sent after the animals to 
bring them back, the caravan continuing their march. 
One of the caravan, however, is selected to keep ap a 
continual conversation with the men sent out, while 
they ai-e receding, to prevent their missing their way in 
the dark night. The melancholy sound of this man's 
voice is their only guide in the pitchhke darkness, and 
woe to the poor fellows if a contrary wind hinders them 
from hearing it. On the IGth of May we perceived in a 
north-eastern direction the mountain-chain of Korendug 
and reached it on the afternoon of the same day. We 
had been told in Etrek that wo might look forward to 
meeting friendly Yomut-Turkomans at this place, hut 
nevertheless there prevailed a general anxiety on that 
subject, the fear of the possibility of being attacked by 
some hostile bands being quite as great as the expecta- 
tion of meeting the former. We dispatched a brave 
Turkoman to reconnoitre the neighbourhood. Before 
long we caught sight of soHtary tents, and, our appre- 
hensions being dispelled, we asked oui-aelves what tribe 
we were to meet. After all they were Yomuts, and we 
passed the whole Hay with them. 

I was agieeably surprised to find near the Koreudag 
Mountains some old ruins : the fable attaches to them 
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that they are the ruins of Kaaba, God havuig from His 
Bpecial love for the Turkomans placed the Kaaba here 
first, hut that Goklea, a lame blue devil, pulled it donn, 
whereupon God carried the Kaaba to Mecca. And this 
■was the reason why the Turkomans lived in constant 
enmity with and war against the Goklens, who have 
descended from Goklen. 

The Nomada sojourning in the environs came flocking 
to see the caravan and to engage in trade with some of 
its members. In the evening, we being ready to start, one 
of the buffalo cows presented the caravan with a healthy 
calf to the kervanbashi's intt^nse satisfaction. On the 
road it occurred to him that the calf was too feeble to 
follow us on foot, and that he must find a place for it on 
the back of one of the camels. Myself and Hadji Bilal 
being the only ones occupying a kedaheve he naturally 
thought of us, and asked tliat one of us should give up 
our place to the newborn animal. Hadji Bilal resigned 
his baek'et with the utmost readiness, alleging that he 
did 30 out of kind feelings for me, who could not with 
my lame foot find accommodation everywhere. But no 
sooner did my counterpoise occupy the hadji's place than 
I discorered the real cause of his great complaisance 
— the calf was exhaling a pestiferous smell. It was 
passable at nights, interfering but occasionally with my 
slumbers, but during the day, when the sun shone out 
hot, I could hardly bear my sweet-smelling neighbour. 
Fortunately for me this agony did not last long, tho calf 
departing this Ufe three days afterwards. 

From the spot where we started on the 18th of Jlay, 
it was calculated that the Great Balkan was distant two 
days' march and Khiva a march of twelve days. Our 
guides hoped wo should find rain water on the flat lands. 
yfe had last filled our canteens from the mii'y water of 
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the two miserable Tvater-tanks of Korendag, and bucIi a 
it was, it had become, througli being shaken up on the 
camels' backs, a liquid mass of mudj loathsome both to 
the smell and taste. We had, nevertheless, to be very 
economical in the use of it, for there was no prospect 
of obtaining any water before passing the Great Balkan. 
Our marching from this time onwards became more 
regular. AVe usually made three stoppages daily, of one 
hour and a half, and two hours' duration. The first 
was before daybreak, when we would hake one day's 
ration of bread, the second at noon, to afford some rest 
to both animals and men, and the third before simset, 
in order to eat our modest supper, consisting of a little 
bread and of a few drops of water carefully doled out. 
The soil of the country through which we passed was a 
hard-baked clay producing scantily and at intervals a 
few blades of sickly grass. The blazing sun marked 
the whole surface with a thousand burning cracks. It 
is frightfully wearisome for the traveller to see before 
him everlastingly the boundless plain fi'om which every 
vestige of life is banished, so much so that even the 
reaching of a new station is quite a relief, as it affords 
some rest from the rocking motion of the camel. 

On the following day. about noon, the Little Balkan 
Mountains loomed up before us in the hazy distance. 
The Turkomans spoke to me in the most laudatory strain 
of the extent and size of this mountain chain as well as 
of its beauty and wealth in minerals. The kervanbashi, 
otherwise always wakeful, feeling oppressed by sleep as 
the evening set in, left the caravan under the care of 
the leader of the camels, who led us into such danger 
that we were all near losing our lives. There are at the 
foot of the Balkan many salt marshes, covered with a 
thick white surface, formed by deposits of salt, which it 
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is difficult to (Itstinguisli from the Boliil ground. Into 
one of these the Bubstitute of the kervanbashi had taken 
ns, and we had already advanced 8o_ far that the animals, 
owing to the shakinesB of the ground under their feet, 
refused to go on in spite of all iu:ging. "We quickly 
jumped off our animals, and my fright may be imagined 
when upon touching ground I had a rocking sensation 
as if seated on a swing, the ground apparently giving 
■way under my foet- The panic became general. Finally 
the kervanbashi called out that every one should remain 
where he was until sunrise, when we should be able to 
extricate ourselves from our perilous position. For 
three mortal hours we dared not stir and had to remain 
motionless in our places, having besides to suffer from 
the pungent soda smell, making our heads dizzy. At 
length the gray streak in the cast assumed the rosy 
tints of dawn for which our hearts had been longing. 
"With considerable trouble and exertion the caravan 
succeeded in getting out of this miry pitfall and in 
retracing their steps to the solid track. Had we ad- 
vanced but a little farther into the salt marshes, part of 
the caravan, if not the whole, would have been doomed 
to certain destruction. 

On the 20th of May we reached the Little Balkan, 
which stretches from the south-east to the north-west 
We marched on along its foot on that day and the whole 
day following. The kervanbashi declared that we had 
but just now reached the veritable desert. We soon 
came to the ancient bed of the Oxus, and crossing it we 
entered on the opposite side a high plateau. By and 
by the Balkan mountain chain vanished in the blue 
distance, and the desert in all its awful grandeur spread 
before us. Man is overwhelmed here by the idea of the 
infinite. The impression produced by the absence of 
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all sounds, by tlie very change in the colour and appear- 
ance of the sun, is mdeecribablo. Uii to this time I 
always thought that the charm of the desert existed 
chiefly in the heated imagination of enthusiastic tra- 
Tcllera, but I lived to be undeceived in this my supposi- 
tion. 

We camped near i'cti Siri on the 2'2iid of May. This 
place owes its name to seven wells which stood there in 
ancient times, and most of which are now dry. In one 
or two of them some little water may be found even now, 
but it is undrinkablo owing to its salty taste and nasty 
emell. The kervanbashi comforted us with the hope of 
finding rain-water towards evening, but at this moment 
I was not disposed to exchange the remaining little 
water (abundantly mixed as it was- with mud) which was 
left in my canteen for the ill-smelling contents of the 
wells. The animals were watered, and several of the 
men eagerly competed with them in drinking from 
this water. After resting a httle we resumed our march 
and, on our way, happened to observe, on a sand 
mound, raised above the smaller heaps of sand, two 
empty liedsheves. lu the opinion of my fellow-travel- 
lers these wooden baskets had belonged to some persons 
who died on this spot ; and the Turkomans hold in 
veneration every object once possessed by man. Strange 
anomaly ! to look upon selling men into slavery and 
carrying desolation into a country as commendable 
acts, and to couple with such views a tender feeling of 
piety for a wooden basket — because, forsooth, a man 
had once sat in it. 

We went towards evening with the kervanbashi and a 
couple of Turkomans, on foot, to look for tho hoped-for 
rain-water. We were all well armed, and went in search 
of water in different directions. I followed the kervan- 
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UBhi — with -whoni I had been on the beat terms since 
the last collision with him. Suddenly he caught sight 
of footpriuts in the sand and, lighting our tinder, we 
followed them up by ils feeble light, to the mouth of a 
cavern. We entered after a slight hesitation, and be- 
held there, to our utmost horror, a man in perfectly 
savage condition, with long, unkempt hair and beai-d, 
and enormous finger nails, wrapped in chamois skins. 
At our sight he, too, started, and seizing his lance made 
a rush at ub. I retreated as quickly as I could, but my 
companion remained perfectly calm, and dropping the 
arm he had raised, and saying in a low voice, "Aman 
bol ! " (Peace be with thee !), he left the dreadful place. 
Not daring to ask too many questions, I learned fi'om 
the kervanhashi, on returning, that the man we 9Bw 
was " Kanli dir" (a man stained with blood). I was 
afterwards told that this unhappy being had fled from 
righteous revenge for bloodshed, and had been wan- 
dering for years, summer and winter, in the wilderness. 
Our companions, like ourselvea, retui-ned with empty 
hands from their search for water, of which not the 
slightest indication could be found. It was an appalling 
thought that the few drops of muddy dregs I still pos- 
sessed would be used up to-day. That evening I ate a 
few pieces of bread soaked in boiling water, for I had 
heard that the water lost its bitter taste by boiling, I 
determined patiently to bear everything, for in com- 
parison to many of my companions I had every reason 
to be satisfied with my condition, inasmuch as I was in 
good health and they were suffering a great deal from 
the consequences of their having' drunk from the 
brackish water. Some of the Turkomans were sus- 
pected of having secreted^a quantity of drinkable water. 
But to rely upon being supplied, In the desert, with 
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■water belonging to another person, woulii be tbe height 
of madness ; and indeed any one wishing to borrow 
or to beg water in the desert ia looked npon aa de- 
mented. I had lost my appetite and could not swallow 
even a few bits of bread. I dropped on the ground, 
osbausted and woat, and pitied my hard fate, when all 
at once I saw every one rising and flocking around the 
kerranbashi, and some persons beckoning to me to join 
them with my canteen. The word "water" was enough 
to infuse new life into me ; I jumped up from the ground 
I had been lying on, and on reaching tbe crowd I saw 
the kervanbashi dealing out about two glasses of clear 
sweet water to every member of tbe caravan. This 
brave Tm-komau afterwards told us that for years he 
had been in the habit of storing away in secret places 
large quantities of water, to distribute it in times of 
great need, when every one ia benefited by it. This is 
a great sevab (pious act), for a Turkoman proverb says : 
" One drop of water given to the thirsting in the desert 
will wash away the sins of a hundred years." 

It is just as hard to determine the greatness of auch 
a good action as it is to describe the enjoyment aEForded 
by one swallow of sweet water. My craving for food 
was gone, I did not feel any more hunger, and thought 
I could bear being without water for three days. As far 
as drinking was concerned I was all right again, but 
it had gone all wrong with my bread. From want of 
appetite and in a fit of indolence I thought that instead 
of using wood for fuel, which it took some time to get aa 
it was at some distance, I would use camel's dung — the 
regular fuel of the desert — but of this too I had gathered 
rather less than was needed. I placed the dough into 
the hot ashes, but there was not heat enough to bake it 
into bread, even if it had been left there for a week. 
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I (jiiickiy ran off to gather some -woocl, but it was quite 
dark when I returned. I immediately set to kindling a 
little fire, but no sooner was it perceived by tbe kervau- 
basbi, than he called out to ask " If I wished to betray 
by the amoke our caravans to tbe enemy ? " I had to 
put out tbe fire at once, and take with me the unleavened 
tread half done, 

Ou tbe 23rd of May tbe raya of tbe sun beat down 
upon our heads with a scorching heat. Tbe sand to 
the depth of a foot became so hot, that even the most 
hardened Asiatic who bad never worn either shoe or 
hoot on his feet, was compelled to fasten around them 
a piece of leather, sandal fashion. It was only ten 
years later, when a Russian army led by Colonel 
Markusoff had crossed this part of the desert, that I 
learnt that tbe heat in the month of May reached 
the height of fifty-four degrees Keanmur (about 152 
degrees Fahrenheit) in the sun ! No wonder that 
the effect of tbe refreshing beverage of yesterday was 
soon gone, and that I began to bo tantalized anew by 
thirst. At noon we were informed by tbe kervanbaebi 
that wo were not far from Kahriman Ata, a place of 
resort for pilgrimages. In duty bound we had to dis- 
mount and walk for a quarter of an hour until wo 
reached tbe saint's grave, where we performed our devo- 
tions. My distress may bo easily imagined at being 
compelled, worn out with the heat and half dead with 
tbu'st, to join tbe band of pilgriuis. The tombs rose ou 
an eminence ; they crowded around it and yelled out, 
with dry throats, tclkiiis and citations from the Koran. 
Oh cruel saint, I thought within myself, couldat tbou 
not have managed to get thyself buried in some other 
place, in order to save me the tortures of this pilgrimage ! 
Choking and out of breath I sank down on the grave. 
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■which w»a ahont thirty feet long, and covered with ra-:x^^^ 
horns, the ram 'a horn being looted upon in Cen-trr»l 
Asia aa a symbol of supremacy. The kervanbashi fco^^ 
ns that the saint resting in hia gi-ave bad been a gi»- '*^'*- 
as tall as the grave was long, and that ever Bo long t*- & 
be bad defended tbe wellB bfreaboota against evil epim-'i*-* 
who had threatened to block them np with stones. I*!*^ 
innumerable smaller mounds, snrronnding the 8ain»*' 
grave, marked the places where poor travellers, w^*" 
had lost their lives in different places of the des 
either by tbo bands of robbera or by elemental visi 
tions, were sleeping their eternal sleep. Hearing of •-.t*' 
wells placed under the patronage of the saint, my bec»-*^ 
was gladdened with a new hojie, for I thought we shora-^ * 
find drinkable water in the neighbourhood. I hastea^^* 
to be amongst the first to arrive at the designated gpd>'*' 
I caught sight of a brownish puddle-like spring, a«^»- * 
helped myself to its water by taking some into ti^^*- ^ 
hollow of my hand. It was as cold as ice, but whett ' 
brought it near my lips I had to leave it untasted, ^■* 
was BO brackish, bitter, and ill-Bmelliug. Mydepresai*^:^^^ 
became estreir ^ ; for tbe first time I began to be eerion^ ^ J 
alarmed about my fntiu'e. 

Luckily for ua a heavy rain storm came up darii^c:^*'^ 
the night, the rain descending in large drops, a.*""*" 
towards morning we came to the extremeat edge of t^^^^-** 
sand. It took us three days to pass through it. '\ ~^— * 
were sure of finding on to-day's road in the loai^^^^^^f 
ground an ahimdance of rain water. The kervanbasfc^— ^*^ 
judging by tbo numerous footpi-ints of gazells (i^^^^ 
wild asECB, anticipated -with certainty tbe accomplis- -"^ 
ment of our hope, but, volunteeTing no opinion of t^^--^^^ 
own, only pressed forward, and very soon discovei 
with his lynx eyes, at a great distance, a pool of ra 
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Tater. Su ! Su ! (water ! water !) was on everybody's 
lips when the kervanbaBhi had communicated his dis- 
covery. We arrived there towards noon, and met on 
onr way, besides the large pool we had seen at a dis- 
tance, nnmerous pita filled with the sweetest rain-water. 
I was the first to ran np to them, not to drink, but to 
fill my goatakin and other vessels with the precious fluid 
before it became muddy and murky with being stirred up. 
A quarter of an hour later everybody sat at his breakfast 
with a feeling of infinite delight. 

From this station to Khiva we could withont in- 
terruption fill our skins with sweet water, and our 
farther progress became, comparatively speaking, con- 
trasted with our former experiences, a pleasure trip. 
In the evening we reached a place where everything 
pointed to the mastery of a genuine spring, and camped 
amidst small lakes set in frames of verdant meadows. 
My thoughts involuntarily reverted to my sorrowful 
plight of yesterday, and it was with some difficulty I 
coald persuade myself that the landscape before me 
■vias not an idle dream. To add to our satisfaction, the 
kervanbashi announced to the caravan that the danger 
from attacks was over, and that we should be permitted 
to build fires after to-night. Our Turkoman fellow- 
travellers attributed the abundance of water to the fact 
that we, the hadjis, had been with them. We refilled 
oar canteens and gaily proceeded on our jonmey. 



TOWAItDS evening we arrived at the ravine beyond 
which spread the so-called plain of Kqflankir 
(Tigerland) . The ascent to this table - land, which 
is about three hundred feet high, was exce 
fatiguing to men and animals alike. The Turkomans 
allege that Kadankir bad been anciently an island 
formed by two arms of the Osus, which were flowing all 
around it. It is undeniable that this tract of land 
differs greatly from the surrouuding wilderness in its 
structure, the luxuriance of its vegetation and the 
great number of animals it harbours. We had met, it 
is true, thus far with solitary gazelles and wild asses 
on our march, but here we saw them browsing in flocks 
by hundreds. On one occasion we saw an immense 
cloud of dust approaching from the north, coming 
nearer and nearer. The kervanbashi and the Turko- 
mans immediately seized their arms, and theii- impa- 
tience increased the nearer the cloud drew. We finally 
succeeded in discovering that it was caused, apparently, 
by a troop of horsemen advancing in full gallop, in a 
regular line. The Turkomans di'opped their arms. 
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Tifty paces from us we perceived a herd of aniinalB 
wildly running and almost concealed by the dust ; and 
one minute later we beard a sound reminding one of the 
sudden halt of a troop of a thousand horsemen in line. 
"We saw before us inbumerable wild asses, stopping 
■suddenly in serried ranks. These strong and lively 
animals stood staring at us for a second, and then 
started away like the whirlwind in a western direction. 

On the 2Sth of May we came to Slior Gol (salt lake) 
in the plateau of Kaflankir. We took a rest of sis hours 
in order to go through the ablutions commanded by 
Islam, which for some time we had been compelled 
■to neglect. On this occasion my fellow - travellers 
•opened their bundles, and every one of them found a 
spare shii-t in it ; I was ths only one who had none. 
Hadji Bilal offered mo the loan of one, but I declined it 
with thanks, well knowing that in my apparent poverty 
lay my greatest security. My face was covered by a 
layer of dust an inch thick. I had numerous occasions, 
in the desert, to wash it off, but I preferred keeping it 
on as a protection against the heat of the sun. Truth 
to tell, not only myself, but all the others were di-ead- 
fnlly disfigured by the ici/entmnn, or washing with the 
sand, the substitute for the ablutions with water, ordered 
by the Prophet to travellers in the desert. After my 
friends bad been washing and dressing, I saw only what 
great lords they looked like in comparison to me. 
Several of them offered to lend me parts of their ward- 
robe, bat I thanked them cordially, and in refusing their 
kind offers, I announced to them that I should wait until 
the Khan of Khiva supplied me with a garment. 

We had been toiling on for four days in the high 
plateau of Kaflandir, when one morning my eyes were 
gladdened by the sight of numerous tents on our right 
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in the eaptuntv of nn ambassador to the Sublime Porte. 
was most freqnentlr meotioned, in this connection. ! 
bad a sort of hazy recollection of baring met this una 
at the honse of the Tnrldsh Secretary of State. THb 
Sfaokrallah Bqr, I reflected, knoivs Stambul well; he 
most be ^miliar with the language and manners cm- 
rent with its better classes. Now I shonld pretend to i 
fonser acqoaintanceship with him, and force if Diim 
him whether he wants it or no ; and as I thought nj- 
•elf fatly capable of acting the character of a man bom. 
Stamhol to such n perfection as to impose upon a DaliT» 
of that {dace, I felt eure that I should not he BuspecteJ 
hy the late ambaEsador of t)ie Khan of Khiva, vho 
wnU be thus obl^ed in a manner to countenance loe. 
Vmbj pe^la were already waiting for ub at the gt;t«, 
t^tt^in^ US bead and dried fruit. For years there hi 
not aroTcd soch a numerous party of hadjis; wi 
people eame crowding around, and gaping at ns fion 
every etreet in the city. Wc were greeted on all fflJi* 
by the words, " Aman ess*n gheldinghiz t " {Happilj *i- 
rived!) "Ha shahbazim! Ha arslanim ! " (My falcon! 
My lion ! i As soon as we arrived at the bazaar, H»iiji 
Bilal began with a teihin (a hymn). My voice beia? 
the loudest of all, I could not help being moved npo" 
people kissing my hands, feet, and even the loose'y ' 
hanging rags of my garment, as if I had been boibb 
first-class saint or had jnst descended from heart'- 
We put up, according to the custom of the country, " 
the caravansary, need at the same time for a Custo"* 
House, and I set oat, before long, in search of Sho^* 
ruUah Bey. I had been told that he was now with"" 
any employment or office, and was living in a cell * 
the Medresse of Mehemmed Emin, the finest build***" 
in Khiva. I introduced myself to him through ono 
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tiis attendants as an Effendi come from Stambol, adding 
that I had known him there and irished to pay him my 
respects in passing through Khiva.. The old gentleman 
Iras quite astonished at so strange an occurrence and 
Dame out himself to receive me, but was quite startled 
Bpon seeing before him a tattered beggar in rags. He 
Devertheless took me into his room, and no sooner had 
t pronounced a few words with the genuine Stambul 
iccent, than be began to inquii'c, with increasing in- 
terest, after his friends at the Turkish capital, the 
political configui'fttions, the new Sultan, ami so forth. 
When, in the course of conversation, we became better 
icqoainted, Shukrullah Bey thus apostrophized me : 
"For the love of God, what has induced thee, EEfendl, 
to came from Stambul, that earthly paradise, to these 
barful countries ? " I then told him that I belonged to 
m order of dervishes, that my pir (spiritual chief) had 
lent me on this journey, and that a viurid (a novice) is 
bound to obey the commands of the pir, even at the 
[isk of his life. My new acquaintance was highly 
pleased with my explanations, and only wished to know 
the name of the dervish order to ■which I belonged, and 
when I told him that of the N'nkighbcm}, he became 
ftvore that Bokhara was the object of my pilgrimage. 
He was desirous of immediately arranging quarters at 
ihe Medresse for me, but I declined, excusing myself by 
mentioning my fellow-travellers whom I had left behind, 
tod went away promising to renew my visit very soon. 

-Aa officer from the Court came to me on the following 
IftJ, bringing; with him presents, destined for me, from 
bo Khan, and orders from the latter to make my 
ppearance at the ark (palace) that very evening, in 
to bestow on him, the Khan, my fatiha, it being 
[azret's (his majesty's) most cherished wish to 
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receive tho blessing of a dervish coming from tho 
Holy Land. I told him I should obey. I called upon 
Sbuki-uUali Bey in tbe afternoon, as he wished to be 
present at the audience, and was conducted by him 
to the palace of the Khan. On our way there he gave 
me directions how to comport myself, and described 
to me the ceremonial I was to obseiTo on being pre- 
sented to the Khan. He informed me, at the same 
time, that not being on good terms with the mehtcr 
(miniater), who looked on him as his rival, his, Shuk- 
rullah Bey's, recommendation might perhaps injure me 
rather than be of benefit to me. But following the 
prevailing custom, I neverthelesH had myself first in- 
troduced to the mehter. His ante-chamber, it bemg 
audience day, was cramful of people who, on our 
entrance, respectfully matle way for us, standing aside. 
Some women present were pointing at me, saying: 
" This is the dervish from Constantinople, who will bestow 
benediction on our Khan. May the Lord hearken to his 
words ! " 

I found the mehter in a porch, surrounded by his 
men, who smiled at every word uttered by him. His 
dark complexion and long beard reaching to his chest 
showed him to be a Persian. When he saw me ap- 
proaching him he said something to his attendants. 
I mai'ched up boldly to him, saluted him with becoming 
gravity, and immediately sat down in the principal 
place belonging by rights to a dervish. After saying 
the customary prayer, followed by every one's stroking 
hia beard, and responding with a loud "Amen," I 
exchanged the usual formal courtesies with the mehter. 
Then he told me that the Hazrot — at which word every- 
body rose from his seat — wished to see mo, but that 
he would be very glad if I could produce a couple of 
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) from the EmbaBsy at Teheran or the Sultan. I 
replied that my journey had no worldly aims, that I 
required nothing of anybody, but that for the Bafety of 
my person I had brought with me a firman provided 
with the tiiijra (the Sultan's aeal). In saying this I 
handed the mehter my passport, which he kissed with 
great reverence, rubbing the Beal against his forehead : 
then he rose and said he would give the document to 
the Khan. Shortly afterwards he returned, announcing 
to rae that the Khan was ready to receive me. Shut- 
rullah Bey entered firBt, and I had to wait until the 
necessary preparations were made. Although I was 
introduced as a dervish, the Khan had been informed 
by ShukruHah Bey that I knew every distinguished 
pasha in Constantinople. After a while I was taken by 
the arm by two officers, the curtain was drawn aside, 
and I saw before me Scid Mckemmcd Khun Padishahi 
Kkarezm, the Kh&n of Khiva, seated on a terrace-like 
platform, a round velvet cushion supporting one arm, 
and holding a short gold sceptre in his other hand. 
Strictly adhering to the ceremonial prescribed for me, I 
lifted my hand, all present and the Khan himself 
following my example, recited a brief aura, a short 
passage fi'om the Koran, two alalmmv. sdlaks (God be 
praised) and a short prayer. As the Khan was taking 
hold of his board in order to respond with "Amen" at 
the termination of the prayer every one called out, 
"Kabul bolgai!" (May thy prayer he heard!) There- 
upon I drew near the prince, who held out his hand, 
and after having gone through the viiissa/elia (the salu- 
tation prescribed by the Koran — the two persons in 
giving a greeting extend an outstretched hand to each 
other), I retreated a few steps, and there was an 
end to the ceremony. The Khan now commenced to 
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mpke inqniries about the object of my journey, ami 
the impreBBioii tbe Tui-komans, the gi-eat desert, and 
Khiva had made upon me. I replied that I had under- 
gone a great mauy trials and sufferings, but that tbe 
sight of the Hazret's iljnniil muharek (bia Majesty's 
tilasaed beauty) compensated me abundantly for all my 
Bufferings. "I thank Allah," I continued, "for allow- 
ing me to have this extraordinary good fortune, and 
I believe that I must look upon this signal favonr of 
Kismet (fate) as a good omen for the safe progress of 
my journey." I was asked by the Ivhan if I intended 
to remain a long time in Ivbiva, and whether I waa 
provided with the necessary wherewithal for my journey. 
I answered to him that before continuing my journey I 
intended visiting the graves of all the saints reposing 
in the blessed soil of the Khanate, and that as to 
being provided with the needful travelling expenses, we 
dervishes did not trouble ourselves about such worldly 
trifles ; the iiefes {holy spirit) which was given to me by 
my pir (chief of the dervish order) on my journey would 
sustain life in me for four or five days without taking 
any food. Therefore I had no other wish but that God 
might prolong, his Majesty's life to one hundi'ed and 
twenty years. 

My words seemed to have pleased his Eoyal Majestj', 
for he ordered that I should be given twenty gold pieces 
and a strong ass. I did not accept tbe money, under 
the pretext that it was a sin for a dervish to be pos- 
sessed of money, but accepted tbe animal, adding, 
however, the request to select, if possible, a white one, 
for it was one of that colour which tbe sacred law 
prescribed for pilgrimages, I was about to withdraw, 
wheu I was asked by the Khan to be at least his guest 
during the short time I intended to pass at the capital. 
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and to accept during this time from his treasury, daily, 
two Iciighes (a sixpence) for my board, Tliis offer, too, 
was declined with tbanka, and I retired after IiarinR 
given my final benediction. Upon returning, I was 
greeted most respectfully with selam aleihnna (Peace be 
unto you !) by the people who were thronging the court- 
yard of the palace and the bazaar. I did not breathe 
freely until I found myseK in safety within the four 
walls of my cell. 

Every feature in the Khan's face betrayed the de- 
bauched, worn-out, dull-minded, inhuman tyrant ; bis 
eyes were deeply sunken, his lips of a pallid white, and 
bis voice was shaky. I was profoundly thankful for his 
exceptional liindness to me, and was pleased to think 
that I now could employ the time I had in wandering 
through the Khanate to my heart's content without any 
interference. 

There was not much to be seen at the capital itself, 
and what little there was worthy of note might have 
been easily looked at in a couple of days. But my time 
was entirely taken up by invitations from the Khan, 
the government officials and prominent merchants. 
Since it had become generally known .that I was in 
the good graces of the king, everybody wished me and 
my dervish companions to be his guests. It was a real 
torture for me to have to accept sis and even eight 
invitations a day. I recall with a shudder, to this day, 
the number of times I had to sit down, early in tho 
morning, between three and four o'clock, to a plate of 
rice swimming in a gravy of mutton fat. The Toshebas 
{the name of the cloister where I was quartered) com- 
prised a mosque and a large water-tank, and was therefore 
looked upon as a public building, and continually swarm- 
ing with visitors. This offered me a very good opportunity 
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observing the dress, the mode of life and all the doinga 
of the Uzbegs, and to become personally acquainted 
■with several of them. The men wear tall pyramid- 
shaped fur caps on tbeir head, and enormously large 
boots of Russian leather of shapeless bulk on their feet, 
besides which their costume conaista in summer of only 
a long shirt. The women wear turhaus of immense 
size, consisting of from fifteen to twenty Russian pocket 
handkerchiefs rolled one into the other, and are com- 
pelled, poor creatures, to drag jars of water during the 
gi-eateat heat, having on their foet tremendously large 
boots, and muffled up in thoir manifold dresses. Often 
women were stopping at my door asking for a little 
kkahishifa (health-powder) which the pilgrims bring with 
them from Medina, from the house of the Prophet, and 
which is used as a medicine against all sorts of ailings ; 
or they would beg for a ni'ffs (holy breath) and give a 
detailed account of tbeir bodily sufferings. I had, of 
course, to comply with all requests, and touching the 
Bore place I blew or breathed on it three times. There- 
upon the patient heaved a deep sigh, and many of them 
insisted that they immediately felt relieved from pain. 
Both I and my hadji friends had reason to bo gratified 
with the brilliant success of our dealing in the holy 
breath, for I myself earned fifteen gold pieces for the 
heavenly article. 

I soon had occasion to become convinced that the 
mehter, the Khan'a minister, was trying to injure 
for no other reason except that bo hated Shukrullah 
Bey, who patronized me. He could not very well doubt 
my being a Turk, but ho endeavoured to make the Khan 
helieve that I had put on the dervishship as a mask 
merely for some secret mission from the Sultan on which 
I was now going to Bokhara. Information of bis per- 
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fidionsuess had already readied mo, and I was not at 
all sarpriaed at being again invited to the Kban's court, 
" a few days only after my first audience. A large com- 
pany was present, and be received me immediately with 
the question, if it was true tbat I was versed in worldly 
' knowledge too, and tbat I could write in a flowery style. 
Ho wished me to write something for him in the fashion 
of Stambul, which he was very desirous to see. I very 
well knew tbat the request was made in consequence of 
the mebter's machinations against me, who enjoyed the 
reputation of being clever in fine and flowery writing and 
had made inquiries respecting me of my badji-com- 
panions. I produced my writing materials and wrote 
as follows : " High, mighty and terrible king and lord ! 
I, thy poorest humblest servant, immersed in thy royal 
graces, keeping before my eyes the proverb that every 
fine writer is a fool, have hitherto occupied myself but 
little with studies of fine writing. On the other hand 
I recalled that other saying, tbat every fault becomes 
a virtue as soon as it pleases the king, and found 
courage to write down these lines." 

These high-sounding titles pleased the Khan very 
mach, but the mehter was too stupid to perceive the 
drift of my allusions. I was told to sit Aovra and, 
having been treated with bread and tea, called upon 
by the Khan to come and talk with him. Politics were, 
this time, the exclusive topic of our conversation, but I, 
remaining faithful to the character of a dervish, showed 
but little interest in the matter, and every word had to 
be forced out of mo. All this while the mehter was 
attentively listening and keenly scanning the expression 
of my countenance in the hope of my saying something 
to justify his suspicions, but it was all to no purpose. 
The Khan sent me away again with the repeated 
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assuraace of liia good graces, and told me to draw upon 
his treasurer for mj daily stipend. He ordered a 
yasaul (a court officer) to take me to the treasurer. I 
found tfie treasurer, who paid me at once tlie sum as 
directed, singularly employed. He was arranging the 
kkilttt (robe of honour), that is, those garments which 
■were destined to be sent to the camp in order to invest 
with tliem the heroes, in reward of their bravery. 
There were four different sorts of silk suits of clothing, 
all of them the most glaring colours, richly embroidered 
with flowers in gold ; and dividing them into four 
groups, he called them suits of four heads, suits of 
twelve heads, suits of twenty and of forty heads. This 
nomenclature struck me as very odd, all the more so as 
there was not the slightest trace of a head to be seen on 
those garments. Instead of answering my question the 
treasurer told me to meet him in the large public square 
on the following morning. I was there at the appointed 
time. I toimd about a hundred horsemen, who had 
just arrived from the camp, covered with dust, each 
of them leading a couple of prisoners, amongst them 
women and children, who were tied either to the horses 
taUs or the saddle bows, each horseman bringing with 
him, besides, a sack which was thrown across the 
saddle. Aa soon as they arrived each of them handed 
over the prisoners, he had brought with him, as a 
present to the Khan, or some other grandee of the land ; 
then they removed the sacks from the saddles and 
taking hold of the two sides of the one end they spilled 
theii- contents on the ground as one does with potatoes. 
But these were human heads, the heads of slaughtered 
enemies, which wore rolling at the feet of the official 
who wrote down their number. He first carefully 
counted the number of heads brought by each horseman 
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same, tbe servant 
kicking them meanwhile into a heap. The horsemen 
galloped away with their receipts, which were drafts 
upon the treasurer for their respective rewards, in the 
shape of robes of honour of four, twenty or forty heads. 
The Yasaul who was to take me to the treasm'er had, 
before doing so, another order to attend to ; I was there- 
fore obliged to go with him. There were three hundred 
Tchaudor {a Turkoman tribe) prisoners of war in the 
third courtyard, and it was in reference to these that 
the Yasaul had received the Khan's orders. These 
unfortunate people were all covered with rags, and 
looked, owing to their fear of death and the starving 
they had to undergo for days past, like dead men risen 
from their graves. They were already divided into two 
groups, those under forty years of age who were fit to 
be sold as slaves or to be made a present of, and those 
who owing to their position or advanced age aro looked 
upon as akmlcals (graybeards or chieftains), and were 
subject to the punishments meted out by the Khau. 
Those of the first class were led away by their escorts, 
in bands of fifteen tied to each other by iron collars. 
The second group were anticipating with patient resig- 
nation, like sheep taken to the slaughter-house, the 
horrible fate in store for them. Part of them were sent 
to the block or to the gallows; eight of them, of an 
advanced age, lay down ou thejr backs at a hint from 
the esecutioner. In this Bituatiou their hands and feet 
were tied, and he, kneeling on their chests, and stabbing 
with a sharp knife the eyes of each of them, in turn, 
deprived them of their eyesight. After he had accom- 
plished his cruel task he wiped his bloody knife on the 
gray beard of one of his victims. It was a dreadful 
sight to see these miserable people, after the fetters had 
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been removed from their hands and feet, in their 
groping attempts to rise from the ground. Some 
knocked their heads agninst one another, others sank 
to the ground again from sheer exhaustion, moaning 
and beating the ground with their feet in their agony. 
I shall think with horror of this scene as long as I live. 

I made an excursion of two weeks' duration, in the 
society of my friend Shukrullah, into the interior as far 
as Kungrat. On my return I found my companions 
impatient at their prolonged stay ; they were urging 
our departure on the following day, the ever -increasing 
heat filling them with anxiety with reference to our 
journey to Bokhara. I immediately called upon Bhnk- 
ruUah, who bad shown me so much kindness during 
my stay in IChiva, in order to take leave of him. 
I was deeply aiTected when this noble old man hegged 
of me to abandon my scheme of going to Bokhara, 
drawing a most frightful picture of Baliharai Sherif, 
(Bokhara the noble). He told me of the suspieioua 
disposition of the Emir {ruling prince), who treated 
every stranger as an enemy. He confided to me as a 
great secret, that an Osmanli, who had been sent there 
as a teacher by the soldiers of Keshid Paeha, and wished 
to return two years later to Stambul, had been assassin- 
ated by the Emur's orders. His well-meant advice had, 
of course, no effect upon me, and tears were glistening 
in the eyes of the old man when we exchanged the 
farewell kiss. 

I bestowed upon the Khan, too, my blessing, npon 
taking leave. He asked me to come back by the way of 
Khiva as he wished to send with mo an ambassador to 
Constantinople, whose mission it would be to obtain 
from the new Sultan the customary confii-mation for 
himself. I replied that it was sinful to think of the 
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fatare^ but we should see by and by what Kismet (fate) 
ordains. I then took leave of every one whose acquaint- 
ance I had made, or whose friendship I had gained, 
during my stay of one month in Ehiva. 
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FROM KHITA TO BOKHARA. 



TT7E met for our departure in the cool and sliadyyard 
VV of the Toshebaz. The chaiity and liberality of 
the inhabitants of Khiva was manifestly traceable in 
tbe altered appearance of the mendicant caravan. The 
moth-eaten fur caps -wbich we had adopted amongst the 
Turkomans had given way to turbans of spotless white. 
Tbe conglomeration of tatters, dignified by the name of 
apparel, was gone, and the very travelling outfit was far 
superior to our former holiday apparel. Our bags were 
filled to bursting, and we experienced great satisfaction 
in observiug that even the poorest of us was provided 
with an ass, however diminutive. The time for carry- 
ing black flour with me was now over ; its place was 
supplied by white cakes, and my store contained such 
hisuries as rice, butter and sugar. The only article I 
would not change was my dress. I had been presented 
with a shirt, it is true, but I did not put it on, thinking 
that such superfluities, for which the time had not come 
yet, might have an efi'eminate effect upon me. It was 
rather late in the afternoon of the 2nd of June when. 
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"having happily got over the uever-ending benedictiona 
and fitrewell embraces, our party left Ivhiva. The over- 
zealoaa ran after us for half an hour, shedding eopiouB 
tesirs and saying to us in taking leave : " Who knows 
"wlaen Khiva will be again so fortunate as to have ao 
many pious men for guests within her walls ! " Godahe 
Was the name of the small town where we passed the 
first night. Here we put up for the first time at a 
•*«/<■« fcrft/mnc, that is, an inn for the separate and 
special accommodation of dervishes which it is eue- 
"totaary for every larger community to provide. From 
nere to Khitnka we uninterruptedly passed through 
■cultivated land. In the kalenterkliaue at Khaoka I 
lotiiid two half-naked dervishes, who were just in the act 
*•' abandoning themselves to the indulgence of opium- 
bating when I entered. They at once aslicd mo to join 
"tnein, offering me a goodly dose thereof, and were quite 
*^stoEished to hear me refuse their kind proffer. Tbey 
*6re not to be easily baffled in their fi-iendly attentions, 
*^<i treated me to tea instead. While I drank my tea 
Q*jy swallowed their poppy-seed poison. In half an 
, *^lB'3 time the drug had taken effect ; they were both 
^ the realms of the happy ; but while the face of the 
**Q sleeper wore an expression of joy and delight, the 
^^Oniea of terrible fear were depicted in the countenance 
the other. 
^^.^ T'owards evening on the day of oar departure from 
^^**-aiikft we came to the Oxus. The spring rains must 
"Ve considerably swelled the volume of its waters, 
'- ^«iiig them beyond their ordinnjy bed ; for I found the 
'*'«rmuch more considerable than I imagined it to be. 
'^^ yellow water of the Oxus is not so good in its bed 
it is in the canals issuing from it, or in its side- 
icheE where the water, flowing more slowly, is apt to 
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cool off sooner. "WTiere the sand is settling iu the Osns. 
there the water for sweetness and pnrity has no rival in 
the world. Toll must be paid for crossing the Oxua, but 
the payment of it will in itself not pass a person ; on& 
must also be provided with a jiclek (a license to cro&B). 
The hftdjis had one passport, in common ; I had myself 
been given a separate one wbicb ran thus : " Be it 
known to the guards on the frontier and the collectors- 
of customs and tolls that Hadji ]\Iollah Abdur-Geshid 
Effendi was granted a license. Let nobody moleat or 
interfere with bim." 

Our transportation across the river commenced at ten 
o'clock in the forenoon ; and it was euudown when we^ 
reached the opposite shore, "Wc might have crossed the- 
mighty river itself in half an hour's time, but on ita 
smaller side-branches we ran aground ; the sandbanks, 
every ten minutes, forcing the passengers and animals 
to disembark in order that the feiTy-hoat might be pushed 
off into deeper water, and more time being lost getting on 
board again. The shipping and the unloading of the- 
asses, particularly the stubborn ones, gave no end of 
troublesome and hard work ; the passengers being com- 
pelled, for the most part, to carry the animals bodily from 
and into the boat. There is one laughable scene before 
my eyes at this very moment; how toll, rawboned Hadji 
Yakub packed his little ass on bis back, gathering up in. 
his fists the struggling legs of the frightened animal, 
which meekly leant ita head ou the neck of the hadji. 
Our caravan could proceed but very slowly. Allien we 
were near Ahlamish {white reed), the kervanbashi, two 
others, and myself, trusting to the speed of our animals, 
took advantage of the tardy progress of the caravan, 
and turned aside to visit Shttrakkan, where the weekly 
fair was being held, in order to replenish our provisions. 
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Sbnrakbaa consists cliiefly of thoao tliree huuJred 
shops which are open two days a week, and where the 
permanent inhabitants of the neighbouring country and 
the nomads happening to canap there, can obtain tlie 
neceBsariea of life. I entrusted my companions with the 
making of the needful purchases, and sauntered away to 
ihe Ualenterkhane, outside the place. Here I met again 
iritli several dervifibes whose frames, reduced to mere 
keletous, plainly showed their indulgence in ban(f (opium 
prej>Bred from hemp). Bang is most universally used 
intoxicating purposes in Khiva, aud the sinful 
'^dti]gtnee in it by many arises from the fact that the 
^-oran forbidding the use of wine and other epirituouB 
liquors, the transgression of that commandment is 
Punished with death by the government I returned to 
•"© fair to join my friends, but it was with great difficulty 
aat I succeeded in pushing my way through the swarm- 
°S multitude. Everybody was on horseback, buyers as 
^^H as sellers. Ivirghiz women on horseback were 
*"®*i*iing liimiss {a aomish beverage prepared from 
'^a-i'e's milk) in large skin jugs, and it was amusing to 
«© -^rith what dexterity they put the mouth of the jug to 
"Qe Jipg of their customer, who was ou horseback too, 
""*tliout ever spilling a single (h-op. At the caravan 
^^2r bad been looking out for ns with the greatest 
'^l^atieuce, and we resumed our march at sunset, for 
^O,ceforth we were to travel at night only. Aa we 
J '*-*"ched on by the light of the moon, the spectacle was 
^****ed entrancing — the moving caravan and its fantastic 
7**-*3owB, upon which the pale moon shed its mysterious 
^'^■ery light, flanked on the tight by the Oxus rolling its 
^*"liliiig waters with a hoarse murmur, on the left the 
.^^"ul desert of Tartary stretching its endless ^-ista. 
met with some Kirghiz Nomads on the following 
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day, and I seized the opportunity of addressing a few- 
words to a Kii-ghiz woman, asking her if she did not 
weary of this roving gipsy lifo of hers. "Wo cannot be 
so indolent," she ansivered, "as yon inoUaba are, and 
spend the entire day in one place. Man must move 
about, the eun, the moon, the stars, the water, animals, 
birds, fish, all are raoring ; only the dead and the earth 
lie motionless." 

Aa we were continuing our march along the willow- 
covered shores of the Oxua, we were met by five 
merehunta from Khiva, on horseback, who had made 
their way from Bokhara to this point in four days, and 
who, moreover, brought us the cheering news that the 
roa<ls were perfectly safe and that most likely we sboald 
on the following day meet with the caravan they bad 
left. 

It was at the break of day ou the fourth of July when 
we suddenly stumbled upon two men, in an entirely 
nude state, who in a pitiful voice could only repeat, " A 
piece of bread ! a piece of bread ! " and then fainted away. 
They were at once given some bread, water and mutton 
fat, and recovering themselves they told us that they 
were sailors from Hcvaves, had been attacko bya band of" 
Tekke-Turkoman robbers, numbering about one hundred 
and fifty, and had been robbed by them of their boat» 
their ciothmg, their broad and everj-thiug else they bad. 
" For the love of God," they said, " run or hide, for you 
are sure to come across them in a couple of hours, and 
although you are pious pilgrims, they will strip you of 
everything and leave you naked in the wilderness, for 
the Kafir (infidel) Tekke ia capable of everything." 

No sooner did the kervanbashi hear the name of 
Tekke mentioned than he gave instant orders to retx-aoe 
onr steps. "W'e were to retreat as fast as was compatible- 
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■with the pace of the poor, heavily laden camels. Of 
course it was weli-nigh an impossibiUty to get away with 
camels from Turkoman horses, but we counted that it 
would take until morning for one himdred and fifty 
horsemeo to cross the river, and whDst they vrere 
cautiously reconnoitring we might safely reach Tunuklo, 
There we intended to fill our canteens with water and 
then to torn into the desert of Kh-iUita, where we hoped 
to escape from the pursuit of the Tekkes. After tremen- 
dous exertions we arrived w^th our animals quite ex- 
hausted in Tunuklu. Here we had to remain until our 
animals were rested and fed, for in tbeir present con- 
dition tbey could not have reached the first etation in 
the desert. We passed three mortal hours in unques- 
tionable anxiety, making our preparations for the awful 
journey, and the sim had not set when our caravan was 
wending its way, from the ruins of Tunuklu, along the 
road leading to Khalata. 

Knowing the terrors of the desert as we did, one 
may easily imagine with what feelings myself and my 
fellow-travellers commenced this new journey through 
the desert. Wo had travelled from Gomushtcpe to 
Khiva in the month of May, and now we were in July ; 
then we found some rain-water, now we should not find 
even salt-water. With what longing did we look at the 
Oxua, on whose bosom the setting sun was casting a 
halo of light, as it receded, to the right, from our 
sight. The very animals, dumb as they were, kept 
their eyes continuously in that direction. The sky was 
covered ah-eady with stars when we reached the sandy 
desert. We proceeded as noiselessly as possible for fear 
of attracting the attention of the Turkomans whom wo 
thought not to be far ofi'. They could not possibly see 
us in the darkness of the night, and the moon would 
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rise late. The soft gi-ound preTcnted the noise of the 
tramp of the animals being heai-d, and the only thing 
we apprehended was that one of our animals might take 
it into ita head to give us a specimen of its charmuig 
voice. Fortunately the spirit of singing did not descend 
on any of them. About midnight we reached a place 
where all of us had to dismount, m the animals were 
wading knee deep in the fine sand. 

Our station on the morning of the 6th of July was 
called Adamldril;f!tn, that is, man destroyer, and one 
glance taken at the surrounding objects was BufSeieut 
to prove the propriety of this appellation. As far as 
the eye could reach, nothing but sand, sand, now like 
the stormy sea lashing itself into tremendous waves, 
now again presenting the spectacle of the rippling 
caused by gentle breezes on the bosom of a calm lake. 
No bird can be seen in the air, nor insect on the earth ; 
all the eye can discover hero and there are the sad signs 
of decay, the skeletons of lost men and animals, which 
are placed in a heap by the travellers in order to serve 
them as a guide. Here, of course, we were safe fi'om the 
Turkomans, for there is no horse in the world capable of 
walking the distance of one station through this sand. 
According to our kervanbashi's statement the journey 
from Tunuklu to Bokhara, generally took six days, three 
through the sand and three on solid ground, covered 
here and there with grass. We had to fear then, alto- 
gether, one day's or one and a half day's want of water. 
But I observed on the very first day that the water of 
the Oxus we had with us upset all our calculations, as it 
diminished with frightful rapidity in spite of our utmost 
economy, a phenomenon which I attributed to evapo- 
ration. Everybody of course guards his skin most 
carefully, and jealously hugs it close to bis bosom when 
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asleep. "We marched six hours every day in spite of the 
dreadful heat, -n-iBhing to get out of the Bandy desert as 
soon as possible ; for if we happened to be caught dozing 
in the saud for only a few seconds by the murderous teblxtd 
wind, the Uvea of tho whole caravan would be in danger, 
whilst on the solid ground of the desert bej'ond, such a 
tebbad visitation involved only an attack of high fever. 
The forced march had worn out our camels to such an 
extent that two of them died on the 6th of July. 

Our toilsome march had uow lasted three days ; the 
scorching heat enervated us all and reduced our strength. 
Two of our poorer companions, who had been compelled, 
owing to the inferiority of their animals, to trudge by 
their side on foot, had consumed all the water they had, 
and became, for want of it, so sick that they had to be 
tied to the backs of the camels, being unable both to 
walk and to sit upright. They were covered up besides. 
As long as their voices did not desert them, they were con- 
stantly begging for water. It is the pitiful truth, alas ! 
that their best friends denied them the boon of a few 
drops of the life-giving elixir, and it was reserved for 
grim death to be more generous and relieve one of them 
from the pangs of thirst ou reaching Medemin Bulag, at 
which place he expired. I was near the unhappy man 
when ho had breathed his last. His tongue had turned 
quite black, his throat was of a gi-ayish white, but his 
features were not overmuch discomposed, except his 
mouth, which was gaping, owing to the shrunken state 
of his lips. I am not sure if the bathing of water would 
have been of any benefit to the poor fellow, but the 
thought that nobody attempted to save the dying man 
by offering him one swallow of water did not cease to 
haunt me for many a day to come. The father hides 
his liquid store from his son, the brother from his 
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brother, for every drop of it not only represents life but 
relief from the dreadful torture of thirst, the fear of the 
latter banishing that self- sacrifice and generous-minded- 
nees which we often have an opportunity to witness on 
other occasions of danger and peril. 

The Khalata mountains which signalize the beginning 
of the liard-aoiled desert, were not yet within sight. Our 
camels were uuable to proceed, their weakness and fatigue 
necessitating a further stay of one day, the fourth day, 
amid the burning sand of the desert. My store of water 
was reduced to about six glasses of water, which I kept 
in my leather flask ; of this I durst not drink more than 
a drop at a time, the consequence being that I waa con- 
stantly suffering from thirst. To my horror I discovered 
a black spot in the middle part of my tongue, and this 
was sufficient to make me at once swallow one half of 
my store. I thought I was saved, but on the following 
morning a burning sensation accompanied by a violent 
headache made itself felt, more and more, and by the 
time the Khalata mountains loomed up in the distant 
horizon like towering blue clouds, my strength gradually 
failed me. The nearer we drew to the mountains the 
scarcer the sand became, and every eye was eagerly 
looking out for some herd or shepherd's hut. All of a 
sudden some one called the kervaubashi's attention to an 
approaching cloud of dust, who seeing it became deadly 
pale with fright, and exclaimed: " This is the tebbad." 
Every one dismounted at once from the camels. The 
animals were quicker to feel the approach of the stifling 
wind and had knelt down, roaring loud, on the ground, 
laying down their long necks flat before them, and trying 
to hide their heads in the sand. We used the animals 
as a bulwark against the coming storm, crouching down 
near them, and hardly had we time to do so when the 
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Wind swept over our hoada with n. deep roar, coveting iis 
■with a layer of sand of the thickness of half an inch, its 
first grains bnming as hke drops of fiery rain. Had we 
been attacked by the tebbad five miles more inland, we 
should have been all u'retrievably destroyed. I did not 
observe the symptoma of fever attended with vomiting 
which are said to be the effects of this wind, but 
the atmosphere became sensibly heavier and more 
oppressive. 

We scrambled up when it was over, and found to onr 
intense satisfaction after a short while that the sand 
was gone. From three roads which led from the edge 
of the sandy desert to Bokhara wo chose the shortest 
one, and resuming our march we came, towoi'ds evening, 
across several wells that had not been visited, even by 
herdsmen, this j'ear. The water we found in them was 
unfit for man, but the animals drank their fill from it. 
We were all of us in the last stages of exhaustion, and 
nothing but hope kept up the spark of life within our 
enfeebled frames. Coming to the next station I was 
not able to get off my animal without assistance, 
and was taken down and laid on the groimd. I felt a. 
dreadful internal fire and my head stupified by the 
violence of the headache. My pen has no power to 
describe the tortures of thirst uaallayed which I under- 
went at that moment, nor do I think there is any more 
painful mode of death, for I had hitherto bravely faced 
all kind of dangers, keeping up my manhood— but now I 
was completely broken down ; I felt my power of re- 
■ Eistanco had deserted me and had no hopes of ever 
8ur\'iving the night. Towards noon we took up our 
march again ; I fell asleep, and on awaking on the 10th 
of July I found myself lying on the ground in a mud 
bat, aurrounded by men with long beards whom I at 
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once recognizeii as natives of Iran. They first adminiB-' 
tered to me tepid milk, then I had to take Bome sour 
milk mixed with salt and water, called ayran by them, 
and very soon recovered my strength from the combined 
«£fect of both these beverages. I now learned that, to- 
gether with my companiona, we were the guests of a 
couple of Persian slaves camping liere, in the desert, 
at a distance of forty miles from Bokhara, they having 
charge of flocks of sheep, but being very sparingly pro- 
Tided with bread and water, so as to prevent them Irom 
making an attempt to escape. Yet these Fereians, 
poor slaves as they were, had the broad charitableness 
which gives water to their ancient and inveterate foes, 
the Suimite mollahs. They became particularly kind to 
me when they heard me addressing them in their native 
language, the Persian. The sight of a child-boy only 
five years old, who was also a slave, inspired me with 
feelings of profoundest pity. He had been taken 
prisoner two years ago, together with his father ; and 
being asked the particulars of bis life ho answered : "My 
father has bought (ransomed) himself; nor am I to 
remain a slave above two years, for my father will earn 
the necessary money to set me free by that time." The 
poor child had hardly a rag to cover his nakedness, and 
his skin was as dark and hard as tanned leather. 

After a little while we journeyed on again, not without 
being presented at our departure with some water by 
the unfortunate Persians. At daybreak on the 11th day 
of July we came to the borders of a lake of sweet water. 
At last there was an end to death from want of water, 
and to all fear of winds, robbers and other perils. 
At this point wc entered Bokhara proper, and opon 
arriving after a march of two hours at KhaUcmir (the 
land of the Emir), the dwelling-place of the kervanbasbi. 
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we found the sarronnding coantry in a fair state of 
cultivation. Here we had to pass the night whilst, 
according to the laws of the conntry, information was 
sent to the officer of customs and to the official reporter, 
in order that they might come and search and examine 
us before we were allowed to enter the city of Bokhara. 
A special messenger was dispatched by us for that pur- 
pose, and early in the morning of the following day 
three officers of the Emir made their appearance to 
collect the customs and, more particularly, to gather 
information about ourselves and neighbouring countries. 
After we had finished our business with them we set off 
at once, and having walked amidst gardens and cul- 
tivated lands for about half an hour, we caught sight of 
Bokharai Sherif (noble Bokhara, as it is called by Central- 
Asians) with its rude towers, on the top of which storks 
were building their nests. 
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TTTE marcbecl into Bokhura on the 12th of July, and 
It betook ouraelves straight to the spacious tekkie 
(convent), Bhadod by trees, which, forming a regular 
sqnare, is provided with forty-eight cells on the ground 
floor. The chief of this building was tbe descendant of 
some saint, tlie court-priest of the Emir, and a man 
enjoying universal respect. Hadji Salih, my intimate 
friend and companion, had been at one time a popU of 
this holy man, our present host, and, in that capacity, 
ho toot upon himself at ouce to introduce me and the 
more prominent members of our party to him. The 
re commendation and introduction coming from such a 
source, we were received in the most friendly manner by 
the chief of tlie tekkie ; and having indulged in half an 
hour's conversation with me, his satisfaction seemed to 
know no bounds, and he loudly expressed his regret 
at the Badevlet's (his Majesty the Emir's) absence from 
Bokhara, which prevented him from taking me to the 
Emu' at once. He immediately ordered a separate cell, 
m the most acceptable location near the mosque, to be 
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assigned to me, one of my ueighbonrs being a learned 
aiollah, and the other HailjE Salib. The tekkie was full 
of Celebrities, and I bad liajtptned to light on the prin- 
cipal nest of religious fanaticiam in Bokhara. The official 
reporter bad givon information of my arrival as an 
ev-ecit of great importance, and llahmet-Bi, the first officer 
"■f tlie Emir and commander-iu-eliief in Bokhara during 
'^e TEmir's absence on his campaigns in Eokband, was 
"^^k-ing inquiries of the hadjis about me, on the first day 
"* *ia. J stay. But as the Emir's power does not extend 
I 'O "tlae tekkie, the intiuisitivenesa of his first officer was 
I iik^«il« 80 little account of, that nobody bad thought it 
I W'OK-fcli while to inform me of the same. In speaking of 
l''*^ Hoy friends said; "Hadji Reshid is not only a good 
J ^*^Bsulman, but a learned mollah besides; and he who 
■ *-*-'*-^x1,ains a suspicion against him commits a most 
I S^*^"Vous sin." 

*^*3 the following day I went out with Hadji Salib and 

' ,** *-*^*r others of our party, to take a look at the city and 

^ ^ tiazaar. Although the squalid and rickety buildings 

*^*3. iiie streets covered with sand, one foot thick, did 

^"^ tend to place "noble Bokhara" in the most favour- 

"**^ or imposing light, yet upon entering the bazaar 

■3^ beholding the thronging multitude animating it, I 

^-*J^«3 not refrain from being intensely interested at the 

^"^1 sight. The beauty and wealth of the bazaar were 

** "the things that surprised me, so much as the im- 

^*^se and multifarious viiriety in races, dress and 

^- Miners which struck the eye everywhere. The type 

-■-*"an was visible in the faces of a great portion of the 

" *^X>1b ; but the Tartar features, which could be seen in 

*- Ueir shades, fi-om the Uzbeg to the wild Kirghiz, 

^•^med my particular attention owing to their pro- 

^^***.ence. The last, and generally the Turanian race. 
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may be tUstinguiahed from the people of Iran by their 
heavy aud awkward gait. Jews and Hindoos could be 
Been in great numbers, too. I cast, now and then, a 
stealthy glance at the contents of the shops, finding ia 
them but few goods of the manufacture of Western 
Europe, but Eussian manufactures were all the more 
extensively represented in them. Home-made artiolea 
have a separate place assigned to them in the bazaar, 
and it is to this place that the Kirghizes, the Kiptchats, 
the Ealmuks and the inhabitants of Chinese Tartary 
resort to make their pui-chases of clothing. 

After loitering about and observing for nearly three 
hours I became so exhausted with fatigue that I bad to 
request my guide, Hadji Salih, to allow me to take some 
rest. He led me, through the tea bazaar, to a place 
called the " Divanheg's Eeservou'," It was a tolerably 
regular square, in the centre of which a lake, flagged 
with stones aud shaded by magnificent elm trees, was 
visible. The place is encircled by tea-shops, in which 
gigantic samovars (teapots), manufactured in Bussia, 
especially for Bokhara, are standing, ■ In numerous 
shops are sold candies, sweetmeats, bread and fi-uit, 
around which thousands of gourmands and hungry 
people swarm. A mosque stands on one side of the 
palace, in front of which dervishes and jiicddahs (story- 
tellers) recount the heroic deeds of renowned prophets 
and wamors, distorting their features in every possible 
way as they do so, to a largo and cUrious audience. As 
we were entering the square we saw a procession of 
fifteen dervishes from the cloister of Naldshbend pass 
before our eyes. It was a sight not to be easily for- 
gotten — the mad jumping about of these dervishes, in 
their wild fanaticism, with tall caps on their heads and 
their long flowing hair, waving their sticks, and bellow- 



JKig forth ia chorua a hyma, the several strophes of 
which were 6rst sung to them bytheir gray-headed chief. 
-AJthoogh I had put on a costume, such aa they wore 
m ^Bokhara, and the sud had disfigured my face to such 
eitent that my own gooil mother would not have 
r<5cc>^ijg^ me, I was followed, nevertheless, by a crowd 
**' CTu-ious people, whoso embraces and hand-shaking 
Deco.me very annoying to me. Judging by my gigantic 
*'^*"l>«n and the large Koran suspended from my neck, 
"^^y evidently took me to be some isban or Sheikh, and 
toei-(j was no way to escape the unpleasantness. While 
"* Bokhara, its people never, during the whole time of 
"^y stay there, suspected me, although they arc rather 
''^^^^riing and distrustful. They would come to mo for 
^^*^ edictions, listen to my recitals in public places, but 
"^Ver a farthing did I get from them. 

1*116 authorities did not trust me as implicitly as the 
People ^d. Bahmet-Bi, the Emir's chief officer whom I 
****■■«■© mentioned before, could not assail me publicly, 
**t te pestered me with spies whose business it was to 
*'^8age me in conversation, dragging into it all the 
'■«si© the Frejigistan name, in the hope of seeing me 
^ttay myself before them, through some inadvertent 
^^liark. Failing in this method they thought to 
"^gViten mo by stray remarks, such as that the Frengis 
■*3vet the possession of Bokhai-a, and that several of 
'®ir spies and emissaries had already met with condign 
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P^^ishment. Or they would talk of some Frengis 

^^Hfortnnate Italians) who bad come to Eokhai-a a 

coojjie of days ago, and were arrested owing to their 

"leged importation of several boxes of tea, sprinkled 

^^'h diamond dust, for the purpose of poisoning the 

**tire population of the sacred city. These spies were 

■^•^ the most part hadjis who had been living for ycara 

16 
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in Constantinople, and were now trying to test my know- 
ledge of the language and the circumstances of that 
place. To get rid of their obtrusions I pretended to a 
feeling of indignation and impatience at their everlast- 
ing discusBion of the Frengi. "Why," said I to them, 
" I have left Constantinople for this very reason, to get 
rid of the sight of these Frengis who have robbed the 
devil of bis reason. I am now, thank God, in noble 
Bokhara, and have no wish to waste here my time on 
Bpcating about them." 

At one time again one of the servants of Rahmet-Bi 
brought to me, by orders of his master, a thin little man, 
requesting me to examine the individual, and then tell 
if be were an Arab from Damaskus, as ho claimed to be. 
Immediately on bis entering I was struck by his features, 
and set him down at once for a European. I was 
strengthened in this opinion after having talked with 
him ft while, for I found his pronunciation not to be 
the true Arabic at all. He told me ho was going to 
China to visit the grave there of some saint. He was 
visibly embarraBsed in the coarse of our conversation. I 
rather regret not having met him afterwards, for I 
strongly suspect he was acting the same part I was. 

The commander-in-chief, finding himself foiled in his 
attempts to draw me out by spies, invited me to a pilar 
(a dish of rico and meat) at his house, where a brilliant 
galaxy of the representatives of the ulcma world of Bok- 
hara were awaiting my appearance. As soon as I entered 
and looked about me I saw at once that the whole 
company were assembled to sit in Judgment upon my 
case ; that a hard task awaited me, and that my powers 
of dissimulation would have to pass through a fiery 
ordeal. I thought best to anticipate their design, and 
instead of giving them time to address questions to me, 
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^ l»oldIy plunged into a discnsBion of some religious 
■dogruaa and requested their opinions concerning tliem. 
My zeal met ■with applause at the hands of the pious 
a-Bsemblage, and a very heated dispute arising soon 
*^ter, in which I was careful uot to take any part, con- 
cerning some mooted points in the sacred book, I took 
Occasion to loudly declare the mental superiority of the 
iD^ollahs of Bokhara over the ulemas of Constantinople. 
■a-t length, my trial ended with my triumph; the learned 
"^ollnhs gave Rahmet-Bi to understand by nods and 
^'^*3Js.H and words, that his official reporter had been 
""^^tr-ageously mistaken, and that there could not be the 
^"glatest doubt about my identity. 

laming my whole stay in Bokhara the heat was in- 

y^lefable, and I had to midergo besides the additional 

''^"ictioa of drinking warm water as a preventative 

*S^iEst gettiug the risJite, viz., the filaria medinensis, 

^*^tli which every tenth person here is afflicted. People 

'*^ Bokhara think as little of feeling in summer an 

itelxiag sensation in their feet or any part of their 

*><ii€B, as Europeans do of a cold. The itcbmg is 

followed after a while by a red spot, from the centre of 

^**ieh a worm of the tbickntss of a thread issues to 

"® leogtli at times, of several yards, and it must bo 

^^^'■efuUy unwound in the course of a couple of days. 

**ia is the regular course of the disease, which is other- 

^^e unaccompanied by any pain. But if the worm 

^l*pen8 to break whilst being uuwoucd, inflammation 

**& in, and six to ten appear where there had been one 

efoie, compelling the patieat to keep his bed midst 

^^a,t sufferings for a week. The more courageous gets 

^^ rishte at once removed from his body, by having it 

^^ out. The barbers in Bokhara perform the operation 

itli considerable skill ; the spot where the itching is 
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felt is cnt open in an instant, tbo worm removed, kdS 
the wound heals in a very short time. 

Bokhara is supplietl with water from the Zerefshan 
(gold-scattering) river by means of open aqaedncts. The 
canal is smik to a sufficient depth, but not kept clean. 
Aa it frequently happens to run dry, the water coming 
in again is received hy the populace with shouts and 
screams of delight. Fii-st of all the people, young and 
old, dive into the basin and take a regular hath ; then 
comes the turn of the horses, cows, and asses, followed 
by the dogs. When this general bathing of man and 
beast is over auy further going into it is forbidden ; tho 
water settles somewhat and becomes clear again, but it 
remains, nevertheless, tainted with dirt and messes of 
all kinds. 

There is something of the metropolitan character, 
withal, about Bokhara, at least it was so to a man like- 
myself who had been wandering for a considerable time 
through the deserts of Central Asia. I had good hot 
bread, I could get tea, fruit and cooked eatables ; I even 
went to the length of having two shirts made for my- 
self, and indeed got to Uke the comforts of civilized life 
to such an extent that it was with a pang of regret that 
I listened to my companions talking of the preparations 
I should make for our departnre, as they wished to 
reach their distant Eastern homes before the setting in 
of winter, I intended, at all events, to accompany 
them as far as Samoi'kand, where I might easily happen 
to meet the Emir, in which case my fellow-hadjis would 
be of great Ber\-ice to me. There, in Samarkand, I should 
then have to choose either to continue the journey to 
Kokhand and Eashgar, in their company, or to return by 
myself to Teheran by way of Herat. I was warmly 
urged by Hadji Bilal and Hadji Salih to remain with 
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Lut in order to afford me every facility, in case I 
-would not be persuaded by them and insisted upon 
leaving them at Samarkand, they made me acquainted 
with a kervanbashi from Herat, who was staying in 
Bokhara with one hundred and fifty camels, and was 
going to leave for hia home, Herat, in three weeks. 
MoUa Zeman was the name of the kervanbashi ; he had 
known my friends for a long time, and they recom- 
mended me to him In such cordial terms as if I haJ 
been their brother. It was consequently arranged between 
me and Molla Zeman, that in case I made up my mind 
to return from Samarkand I should meet him in Hbree 
weeks at Kerki, on the other side of the Oxus. 

Before saying good-bye to Bokhara I shall make 
j;ome mention of the place where I first met him. It 
was one of those cai-avansaries where the unfortunate 
slaves ai'e put up for sale. The Turkoman karaktchi, 
who hunts the Persians, cannot afford to wait a long 
time for his money, he therefore usually sells his human 
booty to some wealthier Tui'koman, who makes a busi- 
nesa of buying a good many of them, and then takes a 
large troop of slaves to Bokhara to be sold there. He 
then Bells as many as he can durmg the first daj's after 
his arrival, the rest which he ia not able to dispose of 
he hands over to the dellal to be sold for him ; the 
latter is the person who does the real wholesale buKinesa 
in slaves, Slaves of from throe to sixty years of age, 
imless from some cause or other they have become 
■crippled, are constantly for sale in the marts of Bokhara 
and Khiva. The tenets of their religion, it is true, for- 
bid them to sell into slavery any but unbelievers, but 
hypocritical Bokhara knows how to elude the law. Be- 
sides the Shi-ite Persians, who are declared to be un- 
l)elievers by the Bunnite law, any number of Sonnite 
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true bclieTers are boU into slaveiy, conBcIence oemg- 
salved by the simple process of compellinf; tliem before 
their sale and by the most cruel tortures to confess to 
being Shi-ites. 

The male slave -who is exposed for sale is publicly 
examined, and tho seller is bonnd to guarantee that tho- 
article sold by him is without a flaw. The hour in 
which a slave gets out of tho clutches oF the slave-dealer 
is hia happiest, for it is impossible that such ill-treat- 
ment could await him, even at tho band of the worst. 
master, as he endures whilst in the warehouses of the 
dealer in human flesh. The prices paid for the slaves 
vary according to the political aituatiou, being favour- 
able or unfavourable, as tho Turkomans send their ah- 
mma (robber-bands) into the neighbouring countries. 
At the time of my visit the price paid for an able-bodied 
strong man was from forty to fifty tillas (from ±'2 10s, to 
£3 10s.) ; but at the time when the Persians were defeated 
near Mcrv, and 10,000 prisoners were taken, a man 
could ho bought at the low price of from three to four 
tillas. This abominable traflic, I am happy to remark, 
has since the time of my sojourn in Bokhara, if not 
entirely ceased, yet certainly greatly abated ; and it is 
very probable that ere long slaves will not be exposed 
for sale at all in Central Asia. For the cessation of this 
horrible practice we are indebted to Russia, who has for- 
bidden the slave trade in her own Asiatic possessions, 
as well as in the countries under her protection. Nor 
can the Turkomans, the chief men-stealers, continue as 
before their inroads into Persia to carry away men and 
cattle. 

We bad already passed eighteen days in Bokbara, and 
my friends being unwilling to remain any longer, we 
bad to proceed on our joamey to Samarkand. Our 
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purees, too, were at a rather low ebb, for in Bokhara 
we got nothing beyond hand- shaking. All that we hail 
saved up in Khiva was spent by us in Bokhara. I hnil 
to sell even my animal ; and many of my companiona 
sharing my fate, we were compelled to hire a waggon in 
order to continue our journey. Some of our fellow- 
badjig said good-bye to ub here, and many and affectionate 
were the leave-takings and embraces. 

Before leaving I paid a farewell visit to Rahmet-Bi, 
who was kind enough to furnish me with a letter of 
recommendation for Samarkand, and made me promise 
that I would get myself introduced to the Emir. 

Our first station was the village of Bahaeddin, the 
Imrial-place of the celebrated saint, Baha-ed-din Nakish- 
bend. who, after Mohammed, is esteemed most highly in 
Turkestan. It is the firm belief of a native of Bokhara, 
that the mere exclamation of hia " Oh ! Bahaeddin, dis- 
pelier of danger," is sufficient to protect him against 
every peril. Crowds are constantly flocking from the city 
to visit the grave of this holy man, three hundred asses 
being steadily engaged in the conveying of these pious 
pilgrims. These asses are celebrated for their peculiarity 
of going almost at a racing pace to Bahaeddin, whilst on 
their return trip to Bokhara their sluggish pace cannot 
be accelerated even by administering blows to them. 
The people of Bokhara ascribe this curious humour of 
the sagacious animal to the attachment which their 
patron saint ia apt to beget even in the bosoms of dumb 
animals. 

The road to Samarkand leads for the most part 
through well-cultivated fields, populous and nicely built 
villages. We halted at five stations on this road. Now 
that I was drawing near Samarkand all my curiosity and 
interest revived to see this Mecca of my longings of old. 
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Mount Tchobanata, at the foot of which the city spreads, 
was already visible, and climbing up an eminence we 
saw Samarkand, the city of Timur, before us in all its 
pomp and splendour, shining out, with fairy-like enchant- 
ment, with its many coloured cupolas and towers, 
illumined by the rosy hue of the rising sun. 
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THE Tadjiks malutaia to this day that Sajnarkand, 
this ancient city of Central Aeia, is the ceutre of the 
world. And it does, in truth, excel all the other cities 
■ of Central Asia, in its ancient monuments as well as in 
the splendour of its mosques, its grand tomhs and new 
etructures. Weput up ata large caravansary wherehadjis 
are provided with free quarters, but havicg been invited on 
the day of our arrival to establish my quarters as a guest 
in a private house near the tomb of Timur, I readily 
accepted the invitation and left tLe caravansary. I was 
agi'eeably surprised to find in my host an officer of the 
Emir who was charged with the superiutendeiice of the 
Emir's palace at Samarkand. The return of the Emir, 
who was about to terminate a successful campaign at 
Eoliband, having been announced to take place in a few 
days, my feliow-traveilers determined to oblige me by put- 
ting off their departure from Samarkand until I had an 
opportunity to see the Emir and find suitable companions 
for my return journey, I employed my time, in the mean* 
while, in looking at the remarkable sights in the city, of 
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which a greater variety is offered here than in any oltj in 
Central Asia. Being a hadji I had, of course, to begin 
with the saints. There are here abont a hnndreJ holy 
places to be visited, and the pilgrims do their visiting by a 
certain established rote, according to the snperior claims 
of persona and places to sanctity. I would not deviate 
from the observance of this routine, and looked at every- 
thing, in its proper turn, down to the Bmalleat object, 
with the zeal and devotion becoming the character I was 
acting. Amongst the many, I will mention in passing 
only the mosque of Timur ; that castle in one of the 
halls of which the celebrated Kijk-Tach (i.e., green stone) 
is still to be seen upon which the great Emir had his 
throne erected, when its hall was crowded with vassals 
who hied from all the quarters of the world to do him 
homage ; at that time when three messengers on horse- 
back were always standing ready in the precincts of the 
amp hitheatric ally constructed hall to blazon forth the 
edicts of the conqueror of the world to the remotest 
corner of it. The tomb of Timur and its many brilliant 
medresses are worth mentioning, too. Only a portion 
of the latter are used as dwelling-places, and many of 
them ai"e threatened with decay. The medreese of 
Hanim, once so grand, is in ruins now, and in vain 
did I search within mouldering walls for even a trace 
of the renowned Ai-menian and Greek library which 
Timur is alleged to have brought to Samarkand to form 
one of the ornaments of his capital. 

Whilst I was in Samarkand crowds were always 
thronging in the bazaars as well as iu the public places 
and streets, to which the soldiers returning from the war 
contributed, to a great extent. The number of its regu- 
lar population hardly exceeds fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants, two-thirds of whom are Uzbegs, and 
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one-third Tadjiks. The Emir, whose seat of government 
is properly speaking in Bokhara, used to speud two or 
three months during the summer in Samarkand, owing 
to its more elevated position and more genial climate. 

I had now passed eight days in Samarkand, and I 
finally came to the conclusion to return to the West by 
way of Herat, taking the route I have mentioned before. 
Hadji Bilal stili insisted on taking me with him to 
Aksa, promising to send me safely to Mecca by way of 
Yarkend, Thibet and Cashmere, or, if favoured by luck, 
to Peking by way of Komnl. But Hadji Salih was 
opposed to the plan, laying stress on the great distance 
and the scantiness of my means. " Aa far as Aksu, and 
even Komul," he said, "thou wouldst experience no 
difficulty, for Mussulmans and brothers are living along 
the road, and they would have regard for you as a 
dervish from Eoum ; but beyond thou wilt meet un- 
believers only, who, it is true, will not hurt thee, butwill 
not give you anj-thing either. Therefore be advised, and 
return to Teheran by way of Herat, with the men we 
have selected for your travelling companions. 

There was a struggle going on within me tor a while. 
To have travelled by land to Peking, through the 
ancient fastnesses of the Tartars, Khirgizes, Mongols, 
and IChineae, where even Marco Polo would not have 
dared to place his feet — would have been indeed a feat 
without a parallel! The voice of moderation prevailed 
with me after all, I reflected that it would be a pity to 
risk losing the fruits of the experiences hitherto gathered, 
however trifling they might be, by embarking in an enter- 
prise of great uncertainty and undoubted danger. And 
putting off was not giving up; I was only thirty-one years 
old, and what I could not well do to-day I might accom- 
plish at some future day. I made up my mind to return. 
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Mj preparations for the journey hail advanced 
Hiderabiy when the Emir made his triumphal entry into 
Samarkand. Its taking place had been announced for 
some days past, and a great multitude bad collected on 
the righistun {principal public place), to witness the show, 
but I cannot say that any special pomp waa displayed 
in the pageant. The procession waa headed by two 
hundred shcrbazes, wearing over the uncouth Bokhara 
costume some sort of overall of skin, to which piece of 
additional dresa they were indebted for their being called 
regular troops. They were followed by horsemen with 
banuera and kettledruma, and behind these, at aouie dia- 
tanco, came Emir Mozaffar ed-din, aurrouiided by his 
higher officers and chief men. The Emir was forty-two 
years old, of middle size, rather stout, but very pleasant 
in appearance, viith fine black eyes and a thin beard. 
After the Emir came Kiptchaka — rude, martial warriors 
with features nearly Mongolian, armed with bowa and 
arrows and shields. 

The Emu- caused a feast to be arranged for the people 
on the day of his arrival, several gigantic cauldrons 
being erected, on that occasion, on the righistan, in 
which the princely pilar was being cooked. Into each 
of these cauldrons was thrown a sack of rice, three 
sheep chopped up, a lai-ge pan of mutton fat, enough to 
make five pounds of tallow candles, and a small sack of 
carrots. Then ensued a scene of eating and drinking 
beggaring all description. 

An nr:, that is a day for public audiences, was pro- 
claimed for the following day. I took advantage of this 
occasion to present myself in the company of my friends 
to the Emir. As we were entering the interior of the 
city, we were startled to find ourselves stopped by a 
Mebrem, who gave us to understand that bis Badevlet 
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(majesty) wishecl t9 see me alone, without my com- 
pauions. My friends were this time of my opinion, 
that this message hoded ill to me. But what was to h& 
done but to follow the Mehrem to the palace. Aftei- 
being made to wait for about an hour I iras conducted 
into a room where I found the Emir reclining on a mat- 
tress of red cloth, amidst books and papers lying about. 
I recited a short Sura, accompanying it with the usual 
prayer for the welfare of the governing prince, and after 
saying amen, to which the Emir responded, I sat down 
in close vicinity to him without having first received his 
invitation to do so. The Emir was struck by my bold 
behaviour, which was in fact in perfect keeping with the 
character of a dervish. He fixed hia eyes severely on 
mine as if wishmg to embarrass me, and said : 

" Hadji ! 1 hear thou hast come from Eoum to visit 
the graves of Baha-ed-din and the other holy men of 
Turkestan ? " 

" Yes, takhsii- (sir) I and, besides, to be edified by thy 
blessed beauty." 

"Strange; and hast thou no other object in coming 
here from such distant lands ? " 

" No, takhsir ! It has ever been the warmest wish of 
my heart to visit noble Bokhara and enchanting Samar- 
kand, upon whose sacred ground, as is justly observed 
by Sheikh Djelal, men should walk with their heads rather 
than thoir feet. Besides, this is my only vocation, and I 
having been roaming now through the world for many 
a day as a djiha/ifiheste" (a wanderer through the world). 

"How is this, a djihangbetfte with thy lame foot? 
This is very strange indeed." 

" Let me be thy victim, takhsir ! (This phrase answers 
our "I beg your pardon, sir.") Thy glorious ancestor 
Timur — naay he rest in peace — was afSicted in the same 
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way, and yet he became a djihanghir" (a conqaeror of 
the world). 

Having bantered me in tbia preliminary conversation, 
tbe Emir inquired wbat sort of impresRion Bokbara and 
Samarkand bad made upon me. My answers, which 
I took occasion to interlard witb copious citations of 
Persian poetry, seemed to make a favourable impression 
upon tbe Emir, wbu was a moUab himself and spoke 
Arabic pretty well ; but I was not altogether sure yet of 
my success with him. After the audience had lasted 
for a quarter of an hour he summoned a servant, and 
telling him something in a cautious undertone he bade 
me follow tbe servant. 

I quickly rose from my sitting posture and followed 
as I had been bid. The servant led me through a num- 
ber of yards and balls, whilst my mind was at the time 
cruelly agitated by fears and misgivings as to my fate ; 
my perplexed imagination conjuring up pictures of 
horror and seeing myself already travelling on the road 
to the rack and that dreadful death which was ever 
present to my mind. My guide showed me, after a good 
deal of wandering about, into a dark room, conveying to 
me by a sign. that I should expect him here. I stood 
still, in what state of mind any one can guess. I 
counted the moments with fererisb excitement — when 
the door opened again. A few seconds yet of suspense 
ond tbe servant approached at last, and by the Ught of 
the opening door I saw him holding iu his hand, instead 
of the frightful instruments of tbe executioner, a parcel 
carefully folded up. In it I found a highly ornamental 
suit of clothing, and an amount of money destined for 
my onward journey, sent to me as a present by the Emir. 

As soon as I obtained possession of the parcel I 
hastened away to my companions, wild with joy at my 
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ape. They were quite as glad of my Bocoess as I 
f had ijeen. I subsequently learned that Rahmet- 
i had 6ent tbe Emir an equivocating report about me, 
in consequence of which I was received with diffidence 
at first by the Erair, but succeeded iu dissipating his 
miatrnat, thauks to tbe glihnesa of my tongue. 

My fellow-badjia now advised me to leave Samarkand 
■*t once, and not even to sojoarn at Karghi, but to cross 
i^Over as quickly as possible to tbe other side of the Osus, 
|'***'i await there in the midst of tbe hospitable Enari- 
J '^'^''koinans the arrival of tbe caravan bound for Herat. 
I I took their advice. Tbe hour of parting was at band. 
I feel my pen is too feeble to give au adequate picture 
loi tile pai-ting scene. For six montba we bad been 
1 ■iaariug in all the dangers counected with travellhig in 
ptne desert; we had in common defied robbers, borne tbe 
'^giug elements, and braved hunger and tbii'st. No won- 
"^*^ tlien that tbe barriers of position, age and nation- 
ality -were all broken down, and that we had come to look 
^ ^^HTBelves as one family. It may be easily imagined 
"itQ, what heavy beai'ts we looked forward to the sad 
^^''lent when we should have to separate. There 13 
**"^J.y anything more painful to the heart of a true man 
^** to see those ties severed which common hardships, 
^ Exchange of mutual acts of friendship and devotion, 
^e fii-mly knit together. And mine, especially, I own 



it. 



lia.a. 

til, 



**early broke at the thought of the double-dealing I 



to practise upon these friends of mbie — the best I 
in the world, who bad preserved my life — even in 



^^o last moments leaving them in tbe dark 1 

^ identity. But those who know tbe fanaticism of the 

^^slems, and tbe danger I should have exposed myself 

*^y divulging tbe truth even at tbe moment of fareweU»,j 
*^ Buiely find no fault with my reserve. ■ 
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After recommeudiiig me most warmly to a couple ol 
pilgrims with whom I was to go to Mecca, in terms sach 
as one uses in committing to the charge of another that 
which is dearest, a hrothcr or a son, they remained with 
me until I had passed through tho gates of the city, 
outside of which my new fellow-travellers were already 
■waiting for me with their hired waggons. The sun was 
settiog when, tearing myself away from the last embrace, 
I stepped into tho vehicle. We were all crying like very 
children. My friends remained standing and looking 
after me for a long while, holding up their hands towards 
heaven and beseeching the blessing of Allah on my head. 
Often and often I turned back to get a last look at my 
faithful friends, but they soon disappeared from view, and 
I saw nothing but the cupolas of Samarkand bathed in 
the pale hght of the rising moon. 
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I DID not remain long with my new fellow-traTellcrs 
from the Khanate of Kokhand. But I attached my- 
self all the more closely to a young mollah from Kungrat 
by the name of Ishak, who wished to go with me to 
Mecca. He was a kind-hearted youth, as poor as myself, 
and looking upon rae as his master, he was always ready 
to serve and oblige me. 

The road from Samarkand follows the direction of the 
road to Bokhara up to the hill whence we saw the city 
for the first time. The next day found ns already in the 
desert. In truth, however, compared to the other deserts 
through whieh I had passed, it might have been more 
fitly denominated an extensive grassy plain or a prairie. 
One meets here everywhere with herdsmen, owing to the 
numerous wells around which nomadic Uzbegs have theii- 
tents erected. The wehs are for the most part very deep, 
and near them are tanks forming reser\"oirs for water, 
of stone or wood, at which the cattle are watered. To 
avoid the fatiguing labour of drawing water from the 
wells with backets which are exceedingly small, the 
17 
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herdemen attach the rope of the bucket to the saddle of 
a mule, passing it over a pullej', malting thuB the mule 
perform the work of drawing water. Quite a picturesque 
scene is presented by such a well, the flocks of sheep 
wandering or resting near it with their Beriousehepherda, 
and I was forcibly reminded by it of eimilar sights in the 
Lowlands of Hungary. On the second day after our de- 
parture we met a caravan coming from Karshi, near one 
of the wells. One of this caravan, a young woman who 
had been Bold by her husband to an old Tadjik, and had 
discovered the infamous transaction after she reached 
the desert, was tearing her bah, bitterly waUing and 
crying, and upon catching sight of me she frantically 
rushed up to where I stood and exclaimed ; "My hadji, 
thou hast read hooka : where is it written that a Muaaul- 
man may seU bia wife, the mother of his children ? " In 
vain I told tho Tadjik that to do so waa to commit a 
grievous sin, he only composedly smiled; tho judge at 
Karshi apparently not having shared my views, the buyer 
felt quite sure aa to the validity of the bargain. 

We proceeded but slowly owing to the esceasive heat, 
and it took two days and three nights to reach Karshi. 
Kakhsheb wHs the ancient name of Earsbi, and as a city 
it ranks second in the Kbanate of Bokhara in extent and 
commercial importance. I went in search of an Uzbeg 
by the name of Ishan Hassan, to whom my friends had 
given me a letter of introduction. I found him and was 
very cordially received by him. He advised me to buy 
an asB, cattle being very cheap in Kai'shi, and to pur- 
chase with my remaining money knives, needles, thread, 
glass heads, Bokhara-made pocket-handkerchiefs, and 
particularly carueliana brought here from India, and to 
trade with these articles amongst the nomadic people 
we should meet along our road. All the badjis do the 
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■Bame thing. In excLaoge for a neecUe or a couple of glass 
beads you get bread and melons enough to last a whole 
day, I saw that the gooti miin waa right, and ^ent on 
the very same day with the Kungrat mollah to make the 
intended purchaaes. One half of my khurdjin was full 
of my manuscripts, mostly of literary and historical 
contents, which I bought in the bazaar of Bokhara; the 
other half was used by me as a atorehouse for my wares, 
-and thus I became at once an antiquarian, a dealer in 
fashionable articles, a hadji and a mollah, deriving an 
■additional source of income from the sale of benedictions, 
cefesses, amulets, and similar wonderful articles. 

After a stay of thi-ee days I left, in company of the 
mollah Ishak and two other hadjia, for Kerki, about 
fifty-sis miles distant from Karshi. After three days' 
travelling we reached the Oxua in the morning, at a place 
where there was a small fort on our side of the shore, and 
on the opposite side on a steep height the frontier fort 
surrounded by the small town of Kerlci. The Oxus 
flowing between the two forts is here nearly twice tha 
width of the Danube near Budapest, but owing to its 
rapid current, which drove ns considerably out of our 
course, it took us fully three hours to cross over. The 
boatmen were very clever, and would not accept anything 
-of us for ferrying us over. But scarcely had we placed 
-our feet on the shore when the deryabeghi (the river 
officer) of the goveraor of Kerki stopped us, accusing us 
of being runaway slaves intending to return to Persia, 
and compelling ub to follow him immediately with all 
our luggage and things to the castle of the governor. 
My surprise and terror may be easily imagined. Three 
of my companions whose speech and features at once 
betrayed their origin were allowed to go free before long. 
1 did not fore quite so well ; things would not pass off so 
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smoothly with me, they making all kinds of objections ; 
but finally I flew into a rage, and exchanging the Turco- 
Tartar dialect I had been uaiug for that of Conslanti- 
nople, I emphatically insisted either npon having my 
passport shown to the Bi (governor) at once, or upon 
being taken into his presence. 

At the noise I made the toptchubashi {an officer of 
artillery), who was of Persian origin, said something in 
a whisper to the deryabeghi. Then he took me aside, 
and tt'Uing me that he had gone several times to Stamhal, 
from Tebriz, his native city, he knew very well persons- 
belonging to Eonm, and I might be perfectly quiet, aB 
no harm would befall me. 

Every stranger must submit to this searching investi- 
gation; for as slaves who had become free and were 
returning home had to pay a tax of two gold pieces at 
the border, there were many of them who resorted to all 
kinds of subterfuges and disguises to steal um-ecognized 
over the frontiers. The servant who had taken my pass- 
port to the governor soon returned, not only bringing 
back with him my papers, but a present of five tengbis 
which the governor had sent me. 

I was very sorry to learn that Mollah Zeman, the 
chief of the caravan going from Bokhara to Herat, was 
not expected to make bis appearance before the lapse of 
eight or ten days. I consequently left in company of 
Mollah lahak to go amongst the Ersari-Turkomans 
living in the neighbourhood. Here I entered once the 
house of Khalfa Niyaz, an ishau who had inherited 
sanctity, science, and authority from his father. He 
had a cloistcT of his own, and had obtained a special 
license from Mecca to recite sacred poems. In reading, 
he always had a cup filled with water placed by his side, 
and would spit into the water whenever he had finished 
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ing a poem. The saliva tbus permeated by the 
Bauelity of the words he would then sell as a miraculous 
panacea to the highest bidder. 

had an abundance of leisure, my faithful 
moUab and I, we visited the Lebah-Tiu-koraaus, {viz.i 
Turkomans on the bank). We were given quarters 
in the yard of an abandoned mosque. In the evening 
ioiira the Turkomans would bring with them one of 
theii- poetical tales, or a poem out of their collections 
■of songs, and I was in the habit of reading it out aloud 
to tbem. It was delightful to have them sitting around 
me in the atilly night within view of the Oxus rolling 
onward, they listening to me with rapt attention while I 
jead about the brave feats of one of their heroes. 

One evening the reading had lasted as late aa mid- 
ght. I was quite fagged out, and, forgetting to heed 
"the advice I had been frequently given not to lie down 
near a building in ruins, I stretched my weary Hmha 
«lose to a wall and very soon fell asleep. I might have 
fllept for an hoic when I was suddenly roused by a 
painfal sensation. I jumped up Bcreamiog; I thought 
a hundred poisoned needles had run into my leg. The 
spot from which the pain proceeded was a small point 
near the big too of my right foot. My cries roused an 
■old Turkoman, lying nearest to me, who, without asking 
any questions, immediately broke out in the following 
comforting apostrophe : " Unhappy hadji ! thou wast 
•bitten by a scorpion, and that at the unlucky season of 
ihe aaratan (canicular or dog days). God have mercy 
■on thee ! " Saying these words he seized my foot, and 
lightly swathing my foot ao as almost to sever it from 
the heel, he immediately applied his mouth to the 
Totmded spot, and began to suck at it with such a 
ifioLence that I felt it passing tlirough my whole body. 
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Anotlier soon took his place, aud re-swathing my foot 
twice tliey left mo to my fate, with the eorry comfort 
that it would he decided hefore nest morning's prayers 
whether it would please Allah to free me from my pain or 
from the vanities of this world. Although I wag quite 
stupified with heing thrown ahont, and the burning and 
stinging pain which kept on increasing in intensity, my 
memory still reverted in a dull, mechanical way to a 
recollection of the fact that the scorpions of Belkh 
were known in ancient times for their venomous- 
nature. My distress was rendered more intolerahle by 
my fears, and that I had given np every hope during 
the many hours of suffering was proved by the circum- 
stance that, totally unmindful of my incognito, I had 
broken out into such moans and plaintive exclamations- 
as seemed to be quite outlandish to the Tartars, who, &» 
I subsequently learned, were in the habit of bursting out 
into shouts of joy on an occasion of this kind. In a few 
seconds the pain bad darted from tho tips of my toes ta 
the top of my head, rushing up and down like a stream 
of fire, but bemg confined neverthcIcBs to my right 8id& 
only. The tortures I was suffering beggar all description, 
and losing all further interest in life I dashed my head 
against the ground reckless of all consequences, and 
seeking relief in death. This action of suicidal violence 
wasjspeedily remarked by the others, and they, taking- 
no heed of my remonstrance, tied mc secm'ely to a tree. 
Thus I continued to be in a prostrate, half-fainting con- 
dition for several hours, staring fixedly at the starry 
vault above me, whilst the cold sweat of agony was 
gathering in heavy drops on my forehead. The Pleiades 
were slowly moving towards the west, the beloved West, 
which I despaired of ever seeing again. Being perfectly 
conscious I looked forward to the hour of prayer with 
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its Bounds of devotion, or rather to the dawn of day. 
Meanwhile gentle sleep stole over me, sealing my 
burning eyelids, but I waa soon roused from my bene- 
ficent slumbers by the monotonous: "La Illah, il 
Allah ! " 

"When I awoke and began to arrange my ideas I 
thought I felt a slight cessation of the pain. The 
burning and stinging sensation grew less and less 
violent, and about the time that the sun bad risen to 
the height of a lance, I could attempt to stand on my 
foot, although very feebly and clumsily yet. My com- 
panions assured me that the morning prayer bad the 
effect of exoreising the devil which bad crept into my 
body by means of the bite of the scorpion. Of course I 
dared not suggest any doubts as to this pious version of 
my cure, but was too well pleased under any circnm- 
stances to have got over this dreadful night, the horrors 
of which will be ever present in my memory. 

After having waited for many weai'y days for the 
arrival of the cai-avan from Herat we were at length 
informed that the looked-for event was near at hand. 
I immediately hastened to Kerki, in the hope of starting 
at once. But my hopes in this direction were doomed 
to disappointment. There were about forty freed slaves 
from Persia and Herat in the caravan of Mollah Zeman, 
who were now on their way home under his dearly- 
paid protection. In journeying alone these poor freed- 
men run the risk of being pounced upon and sold into 
slavery again. These former slaves retm-ning homo 
must pay toll here, and this gave occasion to a great 
deal of noisy demonstration, the keiTanbashi having 
stated the number of slaves at a lower figure than was 
warranted by the actual facts, whilst the officer of 
customs claimed toll for others not slaves, setting down 
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every person who was not known to him to be free ae ft 
slave, and demanding toll for him. And as neither of 
theiu would yield, but stood up in defence of their respec- 
tive allegations, the hubbub and anger seemed to he in a, 
fair way of never subsiding. It took the entire day to 
examine the goods, the men, the camels, and the asses. 
Wo left at last, not, however, without the escort of the 
officer of the customs, who kept a vigilant eye upon the 
caravan lest some straggling travellers might join it 
at some by-path. He did not leave us until we had 
crossed the frontiers of Bokhara, and had proceeded on 
our journey through the desert. 

At the &ist station I gathered that there were a great 
number of people, besides myself, in the cai'avan who 
were longing to set their eyes on the southenunost 
border of Central Asia. The freedmen appeared to seek 
our company by preference, that is, the company of the 
hadjis, and by their joining us I had occasion to hear of 
truly [iffecting instances of the misery of some. Near 
me was sitting a grayheaded old man who had just ran- 
somed his son, aged thirty, in Bokhara, and was taking 
him hack to the arms of a young wife and infants. He 
had to purchase his son's freedom by sacrificing all he 
had, the ransom amounting to fifty gold pieces. " I 
shall rather bear poverty," he said, "than see my son 
in chains." His home was in Khaf, in Eastern Persia. 
Not far from me there was lying a muscular man, whose 
hair had turned gray with mental agony, A few years 
ago the Turkomans had carried away into slavery his 
wife, his sister, and six children. For a whole year he 
had wearily to drag his steps through Khiva and Bok- 
hara before he could find a trace of them. When he 
had succeeded in tracking them a heavy blow was in 
store for him. His wife and the two smallest of the 
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cliiltLr€E as well as hie sister had perished from the 
hardships of slavery, and of the four remaining children 
he could purchase the freedom of only the two younger 
ones ; the two elder ones, girls, who had blossomed into 
oeantiful lasses, being rated too high and above the 
^'^oniit of ransom he coald afford to pay. There was a 
S*"Oap of an aged ■woman and ayoung man that attracted 
****** attention. They were mother and eon, he a young 
*>=>an irom Herat, and she fifty years old. He had pur- 
chased the liberty of his mother. Two years before, as 
eiie "Was travelling in the company of her husband and 
eldest Bon, they were attacked and made prisoners. 
■"■^*' tnsband and son were massacred before her eyes, 
"■Eld ehe was sold into slavery at Bokhara for twenty 
^**-'*i pieces. When her younger son found her and 
■Offered to ransom her, thoy doubled the amount as soon 
. ^ tliey recognized him as a sou, rapaciously speculating 
liis filial affection. Let me mention the case of 
"^"^-^^tlier unfortunate man who had been sold into slavery 
*^ti.t eight years previously, and was ransomed after 
'***'^'t six years of slavery by his father. On their 
^^ home, when but a few hours' march from their 
*ti-Ve town, both father and son were fallen upon by 
^'Icomans, who immediately carried them to Bokhara 
■^e sold. Now they had both regained their freedom 
** "were returning home. 
. ^V'e ■were following a southern course, through an 
'■^rxDinable level plain destitute of vegetation with the 
^ftption of a species of thistle, growing sparsely, which 
^^^ishes a sweet morsel for the camel. It is rather 
^Htlerful how these animals will pull off with their 
*i8ueB and swallow a plant the mere touch of which ia 
X*X to wound the most callous hand. 

Cn the following momiug we reached the ruins of the 
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town of Andkhiy. The caravan and all its members 
were camping at the lower end of what had been for- 
merly the town, none of the travellers daring to stray 
away owing to the known predatory dispositions of the 
inhabitants. The oamela of Andkhuj are in greater 
demand than any other in Turkestan, especially the 
breed known as Ner, difitinguisheJ for the abundance 
and length of hair on their necks and breasts, their 
slender build and extraordinary strength, Andkhuy 
haB about two thousand houses, which form the town 
proper, and about three thousand tents scattered about 
in the immediate neighbourhood, the edge of the desert 
and its oases. We were very near becoming engaged 
in a regular customs war here. In the absence of tho 
Khan, bis Vizier wanted to become rich all of a sudden at 
the expense of the travellers, claiming from them pre- 
posterously large tolls, and our kervanbashi was already 
at loggerheads with him, owing to the extortion attempted 
by him. From high words it soon came to blows, and, 
the inhabitants siding with the caravan, both sides were 
eeriouBly arming and preparing themselves for the worst. 
Fortunately for the belligerents, the Khan, who was a 
kind and good-natured man, just then happened to 
return from a campaign, and by lowering the exaggerated 
demands of the Vizier he immediately restored order, 
and matters were amicably arranged. He warned ns, 
as we left, to be on our guard against the Turkomans 
who, taking advantage of political imbroglios, were in- 
festing the roads. We felt, however, but slight appre- 
hension on that score, the number of our caravan 
having doubled at Andkhuy, by fresh accessions of 
travellers. 

Our nearest larger station after Andkhuy was Maimene. 
Our caravan camped here outside the town, whilst I 
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"He!f put ap at tbe tekkie (convent) of a certain iBhan 

-t^ 3^ "■j'j. to whom I had been given a letter of introiluetion 

t>.3^ Jadji Salih. The following day I set np my shop at 

t-i* ^^ corner of a street. My stock of wares, however, was 

^'«=*^"tB reduced owing to the fact that I had not replenished 

*"*• ^3, 3nce the first purchases I had made. One of my com- 

I* ^«- ^»:»ions came up to me and said in a tone of warning 

^-^■^*-«3 compaseion: "Hadji Reshid, [half of thy knives, 

*^ ^ ^^ dies, and glass beads, thou hast already eaten up, 

*-^^^^ other half, together with thy ear, will follow in a 

^*^<=>rt time; what will then become of thee?" The 

L-31 was perfectly right, but what was I to do? My 

"«jre caused me many an anuoua thought, the 

fc^sian border being far away, with winter approaching. 

*^ <:Dmforted mj-self very soon, however, with the remem- 

•-nee of my former experiences amongst the Uzbegs, 

«3m I knew never to allow a hadji or a beggar to leave 

^ ■^^ ir door empty-handed. I was sure of bread and fruit, 

I, now and then, even of a gift of some piece of 

'--*"thiog,- and with these I hoped to be able to get on 

^*- ^*ny journey. 

-^ -^^0 difficulties about the tolls retained us at Maimene, 

^*- "*=■ the kervanbasbi and more prominent merchantB of 

^*-^*^ caravan put off their departure on account of their 

.^/^^'^ *i private affairs. They wished to attend two or three 

1*~^*~ae fairs at least, the prices of these animals being 
^'^^ J low here. The horses are brought to the fair by 
^^ Uzbegs and Turkomans of the environs, and ara 
^-*^iied from here to Herat, Kandahar, Kabul, and often 
India. Horses which I saw sold in Persia for thirty 
~j* forty gold pieces apiece, could be bought here at one 
^*-*-*adred to one himdred and sisty tengbis {a tenghi 
^i«ig about ninepence). 
Our road now lay continuously through mountainous 
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regiona. Upon reaching the border of Maimene, we were 
confronted again by a Ynzbaehi, performing the ofSce of 
frontier's guard, who levied upon us an additional toll 
under the title of whip money, this being the third toll 
Tvo had to pay within the Khanate of Maimene. A mer- 
chant from Herat to whom I complained about this 
«xtortion, observed to me : " Thank God we are called 
upon to pay toll only. In former days travelling in 
these parts was most dangerous, for the Ivhan himself 
was plundering the caravans." 

A troop of DJcmshidis who were sent by the Khan 
from Bala Miinjah, for our protection against predatory 
tribes through whose territories we were to pass, joined 
us at the frontier, forming our escort. I was informed 
that our caravan bad not been exposed to siich imminent 
danger as awaited them here during the whole journey 
from Bokhara. Wo kept our eyes open, carefully 
glancing to the right and left, and cautiously surveying 
every little hill we passed. Thus we journeyed on in the 
greatest suspense, but it was in all probability owing to 
the size of the caravan and its watchfulness that we 
escaped being attacked. On the following day we came 
to a mountain pass, leading to the river Murgab. This 
road is at places so very steep and so very narrow that 
a laden camel can pass with great difficulty only. On 
awaking nest morning, I found myself in a valley en- 
circled by high mountains, presenting a most charming 
picture, with the Murgab winding through with its clear 
green waters. It took us half an hour to find a con- 
venient place for fording the river. The horses were 
sent in Ih-st, then followed the camels, and after these 
came the asses. It is a well-known fact that asses fear 
more the water and mire than fire or death. I therefore 
deemed it advisable first to place the bag in which I had 
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Xay papers on the back of a camel, and theu, Beating 
myself in the empty saddle on my ass, to urge it on in ita 
Jtassage through the water. At the very first steps the 
Bnimal took on the gravel-coverod bottom of the rapid 
Btream, I bad a presentiment o£ some coming evil. I 
■^ras eager to dismount, but it was too late, my quadruped 
iiad already stumbled and fallen, but starting up at the 
larsts of laughter from the shore he quickly recovered 
Ilia equipoise, and rushed back to the dry land. The 
involuntary bath waa especially disagreeable, because I 
had no change of clothes, and was therefore compelled 
■to cover myself up with carpets and sacks whilst my 
apparel was getting dry. 

At Murgah, as everywhere else, the first and only 
^difficnlty wo encountered waa in the matter of the im- 
;p0Bts levied upon us. During the whole joui-ney people 
"were constantly repeating that in Afghanistan, which 
begins on the left shore of the Mm-gab river, they im- 
posed no tolls on the freed slaves, at least. But this 
iras a mistake. The Khan of the Djemshidis bargained 
in person with our kcrvanbashi &a to the fees to be paid 
on the goods, animals, and slaves, and he exacted a 
larger amount than had been asked by any one else. 
■Even the hadjia were made to pay nearly two shillinga 
each for every ass. The enormous imposts laid on the 
Ipoor travelling public of Central Asia render commercial 
-intercourse nearly impossible, and the rich treasures 
growing wild in those regions go, in consequence of these 
' outrageous tolls, to waste and ruin. We lost four 
days at Boln Mimiab, It takes four days to go to Herat 
from Bala Murgab on horseback, and as much again with 
camels, the road passing through a hilly region ; but 
these calculations offered no standard for the time it 
Toold take our caravan to get there, as our camels were 
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very lieavilj laden. Crossing over the lofty Tdkligkuzar 
mountain, we reached before long a place called Kale No, 
and here again the tuoootoay of our journey was varied 
by a slight diiEcnlty about toll matters. The road from 
here to Herat continued through lofty mountains. On 
the enow-covered peak of Mount Scrabeml om- teeth were 
nearly chattering with the intense cold, although we 
continuously kept up large fires. Oa the third day the 
road went down hill, and we safely dropped into the 
valley again ; reaching, after a day's march, Kerrukh, 
one of the border villages of Herat. 

At the time the caravan left Herat for Bokhara it was 
spring, and Herat was then besieged by the Afghans 
under Dost Mohammed. Sis months had passed since 
the news of the capture of the city; its pillage and 
destruction had reached us long ago, and the intense 
longing of those of our caravan who were from Herat to 
Bee again their families, friends, and houses may there- 
fore be easily imagined. We were, nevertheless, made 
to wait a whole day until the officer of the Customs, who 
had como already upon us in the morning. Lad, in the 
overbearing and supercilious manner peculiar to the 
Afghans, finished making up, with a great deal of 
ado, an estensivo list of every traveller, animal, and 
each piece of goods we had with us. I had imagined 
Afghanistan to be a country with somewhat of a regular 
administration ; nay, I had fondly hoped that my suffer- 
ings would terminate here, and that I might dispense 
henceforth with the assumption of the character of a 
dervish. Alas! I was sadly mistaken. Nowhere had 
we been treated in such a brutal manner as we were 
treated here by the Afghan Customs collectors. We had 
to pay duty on the very clothes we wore, with the ex- 
ception of the shirt. On my ass I had to pay a duty 
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of six kranSy and he who was not able to pay had 
fiimply all his things confiscated. 

Towards evening, when the plundering was over, the 
governor of Kerrukh, who has the rank of a major, made 
his appearance in order that he might examine us. At 
me he took a good long look, evidently being struck by 
my foreign features, and immediately summoned the 
kervanbashi to make some whispered inquiries about 
me. He then called me to come near him, made me sit 
down, and treated me with marked politeness. Whilst 
talking with me he studiously turned the conversation 
on Bokhara, smiling always in a mysterious way as he 
•did so. But I remained faithful to the part I had 
■assumed. On taking leave he wanted to shake hands 
with me in the English fashion, but I anticipated the 
motion of his hand by raising mine as if in the act of 
bestowing afatiha upon him, whereupon he left me with 
a laugh. We were finally allowed to leave Kerrukh, 
and entered Herat on the following morning after a 
toilsome journey of six weeks. 
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IN HERAT AND BEYOND IT. 



THE large, flotiriBhm{T valley, intersected by canals, 
in the centre of which the city of Herat is situated, 
ia called Djohjhei-Herat {the Plain of Herat). I saw 
with surprise how rapidly the wounds inflicted by war 
had healed. But two months ago savage Afghan 
hordes had been camping in the neighbourhood, tramp- 
ling down and laying waste everything, and behold ! to- 
day the fields and vineyards are boasting of their 
mtensest verdure, and the meadows are coTerod with a 
luxuriant sward dotted all over with field-flowers, making 
them look like embroidered work. 

We entered by the gate of Dcrva:e-Irak (viz., the 
Gate of Irak). The gate itself and the houses surround- 
ing it were one mass of ruins. Not fai- from the gate, 
iu the interior of the city, was a lofty fortification, which, 
owing to its phenomena, was more particularly exposed 
to the hostile missiles, and now there was nothing left 
of it but a heap of stones. The wooden framework from 
door and window was gone, it having beeu used up as 
fuel, of which there was great scarcity in the city during 
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' *he ^ege. In the deserted openings of the houses were 

seen naked Afghans and Hindoos squatting, worthy 

keepers of a city in ruins. At every step I advanced 

; tile desolation became more appalling; entire quarters 

I of tlae town were empty and deserted. The bazaar alone, 

i"ather that part of it covered with the cupola, which 

I lLa.3 withstood many a siege, presented an interesting 

I pioture of life characteristic of the confluence of Persia, 

I I»i«iia, and Central Asia at this place. It was a wonderful 

5t»t to see the astonishing variety of types, complexions, 

t a»3.<i costumes amongst Afghans, Hindoos, Turkomans, 

^^i"sian8, and Jews. The Afghan, whoso national 

<'**stume consists of a shirt, drawers, and a dirty blanket. 

^■^sixmea sometimes the English red coat, but on his 

°^*^<-l he wears the never-failing picturesque Hindoo- 

■^*'Kliau turban. The more civilized affect in part the 

aian dress. Arms are the universal fashion ; private 

i "*"*•* ^ ens as well as soldiers seldom come to the bazaar 

I '""**• li out sword and shield, and persons wishing to look 

"'-^■tinguiBhed carry with them a whole arsenal. The 

"^-^Slaan is both in appearance and demeanour the rudest 

I **i<i most savage, every one passing him with a great 

*^*''«v of humility, but never did people hate a conqueror 

I "-*-*^*"<3 intensely than those of Herat the Afghan. The 

) ^***"eing, variegated crowd before me was pleasant to 

[ **^*^ls at. There were moments when, seeing Afghan 

*~**<iiers in English uniforms and with shakos on theii' 

^**.ds, I thought that after all I was now in a country 

**©i-e I had nothing to fear from Islamite fanaticism, 

. **4 that I might drop the mask which had become 

^^tolerable to me. But only for a moment, for upon 

^flection I could not help remembering that I was in 

*ae East, where appearances are most deceptive. 

A.B I mentioned before, my purse was quite empty, 
18 
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and as boou as I arrived in Herat I was compelled to 
BcU my asa. The poor beast bad grown quite thin with 
the fatignes of tho journey, and all I could get for him 
did not amount to more than twenty-six krans, of which 
Bum I had to spend immediately five krans for duty, 
and in discbarge of various small debts I had con- 
tracted. My situation was anything but a pleasant one. 
In the matter of bread I could still manage some- 
how; but the nights being very cold, I had to suffer 
intensely, in spite of the barduesa of my body, in being 
compelled to sleep, thinly clad, on the bare gi-oimd in 
roofless ruins, with nothing to cover myself up with. 
The only thought that infused a more hopeful spirit in 
me was the reflection that Persia was but at a distance 
of ten days' march fi-om Herat. But to get there was 
a task of enormous difficulty. By myself I could not 
possibly go, and tho caravan intending to go to Meshed 
was hut just forming, waiting for an accession to its 
numbers and a more auspicious time for starting, as the 
Tekke Tui-komans not only infested tho roads at that 
time, but had boldly advanced as far as the gates of 
the city, kidnapping people and pillaging villages and 
caravans. My companions, too, who had come with 
me from Samarkand and Kerki, had all dispersed ; and 
no one but MoUah Ishak, my honest companion from 
Kungrat, remained with me. He would go begging for 
food and fuel during the day and prepare the supper in 
the evening ; and then it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that I could persuade the good fellow to share 
the modest meal with me out of the same plate. This 
Mollah Ishak acted in fact a most interesting part io 
my adventures, and be is at this present moment a 
Hungarian citizen and an emjiloye at the library of the 
Hungai-;aa Academy of Sciences. 
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I tried everytlung in my power to procure myself the 
necessary travelling expensea, I -n-aited upon the reign- 
ing prince, Serdar Mehemined Yakub Khan, a yonth 
sixteen years old, and the son of the then king of 
Afghanistan. The Iting had entrnsted this yonth with 
the government of the coufiiiered province, he having 
had to hasten to Kabul where hia own brothers were 
plotting to deprive him of his throne. The young 
prince was residmg in a palace very much battered by 
the siege. He was dressed in a uniform with a high- 
standing collar, and would sit, most of the time, in an 
arm-chair at the window ; and when wearied with the 
great number of petitioners which it was his official duty 
to receive, he would order military drills and manteuvrea 
to be executed on the place below his window and 
inspect them from there. 

As I was stepping into the courtyard of the palace in 
the company of MoUah Ishak, the military drill was 
just at its height. Near the door of the reception hall 
a crowd of servants, military men and petitioners were 
lounging. Thanks to my huge turban and pilgrim-like 
appearance every one made way for me, and I could 
reach the hall without interference from anybody. 
When I stepped into the hall I found the prince seated 
as usual in his arm-chair, with the Vizier on his right 
aide, whilst ranged along the wall were standing other 
officers, moUahs, and people from Herat. In front of 
the prince were the keeper of the seal and four or 
five servants. Aa became my position as a dervish 
I entered with the customai7 salutation, and exciting 
no sort of comment by it, I went up straight to the 
prince, seating myself between him and the Vizier, after 
having pushed aside the latter, a stout Afghan, to make 
room for me. There was a general laugh at this inter- 
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mezzo, but I kept my countenance and immediately 
raised my hand to recito tlie customary prayer. The 
prince looked at me fixedly during tlie prayer. I 
observed an expression of surprise and hesitation steal- 
ing over his face, and after I had said "Amen," and 
the Tvholo company smoothing their heai'ds responded 
to it, be jumped up from his chair, and pointing at me 
with his finger, be exclaimed, langliing and yet half 
aBtonished, " I swear by God, thou art an English- 
man !" 

A loud burst of laughter followed the original remark 
of the young prioce, but he, in no mse disconcerted, 
approached, stood up in front of me, and then clapping 
his hands like a child who had guessed right at some- 
thing he added, "Let me ho thy victim! confess thoa 
art an Ingiliz in disguise." But I now pretended to act 
as if the joke had been carried too far for my forbearance, 
and said : " Sahib mfkum (stop this) ; dost thou know 
the proverb — ' he who even in fun takes a true believer 
to be an unbeliever, becomes one himself ? ' Give me 
rather something for my fntiha that I may continue my 
jouruey." My grave looks and the citation made by me 
somewhat perplexed the young prince, and sitting down 
again, half ashamed of himself, he excused himself by 
Haying that he Lad never seen a dervish from Bokhara 
with such features. I answered him that I was not from 
Bokhara but from Constantinople ; and having shown 
him as a proof my passport and spoken to him about his 
cousin Bjeialeddin Khau, who had visited Mecca and 
Constantinople in 1860 and met with a most distinguished 
reception on the part of the Sultan, he seemed to bo per- 
fectly satisfied. My passport passed from hand to hand, 
everybody approved of its contents, and the prince giving 
me a couple of krons called upon me to visit him again 
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"whilBt I remained in Herat, an invitation of wliich I did 
not fail to avail myself.* 

Time dragged on beavily while I was waiting for a 
caravan at Herat, and I grew very impatient at the delay. 
There was a sad and depressing air about the city, terror 
of the savage conqueror could he read in every face, and 
■the recent siege and devastation continued to form the 
ever -recurring topics of conversation. At length, oo the 
10th of November, 18ti3, I left this entrance-gate to 
■Central Asia, joining a larger caravan going to Meshed, 
with which 1 was to accomplish the remaining portion of 
my journey. The cai-avan consisted of two thousand 
persons, half of whom were Hezares from Kabul who, 
for the moat part poor and miserable, were proceeding 
with their kith and kin on a pilgrimage to the shrines of 
Shi-ite saints. The caravan forming thus a large body 
of men, its members were subdivided again into smaller 
hands. I was assigned to a troop of Afghans from 
Kandahar, who were dealing in furs and indigo, and wore 
conveying these articles of merchacdise to Persia. 

Our road took us through several smaller places. Near 
the village of Shcbush begins a large forest, spreading on 
the banks of the Heri, which serves as a hiding-place for 
the lurking Turkomans. Ktihsun was the last place in 



* It may interest my readers to know tliat it was the aanie prince 
who afterwards succeeded his father Shir Ali Khan upon tlje tbrone 
of Kabul. In spite of having proved himself at the beginning of his 
career to Le a valiant soldier, he nevertheless tamed afterwards a 
cowardly man in the hands of his fanatic subjects by participating in 
themuidorof bir Louis Cavagnari and the restof tboEngUsh officers 
who took part in the British MissioQ to Kabul. In spite of his un- 
doubted crime, the English Govemmontdid not put bim to death — 
which he fully deserved — but interned bim in India, where he is now 
living on ft generous pension with his family. The miserable wretch 
is always boaat^g, as I am told, of having been the only Asiatic 
who penetrate may incognito. 
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tLe territory of Herat ; and here wc were ngaia delaj( 
for two days in order to settle for tbe last duty levied I 
upon us by Afghan rapacity. On the following c 
observed, from tbe tower of the caravansary, an ii 
cload of dust rolling on towards the village. The sboatfl 
of " TurkomanB ! Turkomans ! " was heard on all sides. 1 
The terror shown at the caravanaary and iu the viUagft- J 
beggars all description. When the cloud of dust came 
near enough to allow ua to see by whom it was raised, 
we discovered to our relief a herd of wild asses, who, after | 
coming quite near the village, turned round and tied 
towards the desert. From Kuhsun to the Persian frontier 
extends the region, owning no master, which is overrun 
by the alamans (bands of robbers), despatched there by 
tbe tribes of the Tekki'S, Salors, and Sariks, who push, { 
their raids as far south as Khaf and even Bihrdjan. 
These bands, numbering about a hundred horsemen, 
attack the villages, capture the inhabitants and drivo* I 
away the flocks. i 

Although our caravan was so very large, it was never- 
theless thought prudent to reinforce our great numbers - 
by an escort composed of every man in Kuhsun able to- 
carry arms. I thought that I had emptied the cup of 
bitter sufferings to the very dregs during my wandering 
through Central Asia, but it wns reserved for tbe jom-ney 
from Herat to Meshed to convince me that there may 
be miseries greater still than those I bad already endured, 
To this day I ask myself with astonishment how my body^ 
used to European life, could brave all these hardships. 
I was utterly destitute of money, of everything, and tO' 
satisfy my daily wants I was thrown upon the charity 
of tbe Afghans and Tadjiks, from whom I begged right 
and left and got what I couid. The Tadjiks were poor 
pilgrims, themselves but scantily supplied with the bar* 
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■iea of life. And as to tbe Afghans, their known 
i' avarice and meanness of character might give me a dis- 
j pensation from telling how hard it waa to excite their 
, pity. I fared best when we happened to pitch our tents 
I near some inhabited village. In such a case my Tartar 
, and I divided the village between us ; I would go in one 
direction and beg for wood and fuel, whilst he would go 
in another begging for bread and flour, and on meeting 
again we would exchange parts. 
i] The inhabitants of this region, though very poor them- 
I Belves, did not turn a deaf ear to our appeals for charity. 
I With food we were tolerably supplied, poor and mean 
I as it was in quality ; but what caused ua the hiost terrible 
■j Buffering was tbe bitter cold prevailing towards autumn 

fin this port of the world. Such was the effect of the 
cold cutting blasts coming from the north-eastern plains 
I, that the intense cold would pierce through the thickeBt 
I cloak in which a person might wrap himself; and tbe 
i animals themselves came very near being benumbed by 
I it. All the way from Shebesh until wc were two stations 
;£rom Meshed, I had to pass the night in the open air, 
lying on the hard frozen ground, in the ragged dervish 
dress which I had on me, and which served the purposes 
of both pillow and coverlet. Many a time I would not 
dare to close my eyes for fear of freezing to death. 1 
besought the hard-hearted Afghans to let me have one 
of their spare horse blankets ; with chattering teeth and 
moat piteous voice I vainly appealed for hours 
together to the cruel barbarians bimdled up in their 
warm fur skin cloaks. They only jeered at me, saying. 
Dance, hadji, and thou wilt get warm." The high 
^ateans of Eastern Persia will for ever rank in my 
memory with the sand of the deserts of Central Asia. 
Near Eafir-Kale we met with a caravan coming from 
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Meshed. From a member of this caravan I leamec 
that Colonel Dolmage, an English officer in the Persian 
seiTice, an old acquaintance of mine, was still residing 
in Meshed, a piece of news which was very welcome to 
me. Ferimon was the first village inhabited by Persians, 
and a warm stable made me forget the Bufferings of 
many a day past. At length, on the twelfth day after our 
departure from Herat, the gilded cupolas of Imam Eiza 
loomed up before our eyes. We had reached the city of 
Meshed, for the sight of which I had been longing ; and 
my heart bounded with joy as I first caught sight of it. 

Besides, in approaching Meshed, there were other 
motives — motives of humanity — at play, which quickened 
my pnlsc and made my heart beat with something of 
the regained dignity of a man who escapes from moral 
slavery. In Meshed I was at length to be restored to 
myself; I was to fling off, to some extent, the artful 
disguises with which, in fear of life, hmb and liberty, I 
had had to surround myself, to discard the shameful rags 
which lowered me in my own estimation, to put an end 
to the pitiful anxieties to which I had been continually 
exposed, and last not least to exchange a life of hardship, 
discomforts and privations for one of comparative ease 
and comfort. Nor did I entertain the usual fears, which 
haunted me elsewhere, aa to the reception I might meet 
at the bands of the authorities ; the governor of the 
province was an enHghtened prince, an uncle of the 
king of Persia, and under his auspices t!ie government 
was conducted, in appearance at least, more in accord- 
ance with European ideas. To all these cheering re- 
flections was added the hope of meeting and embracing 
again, after all these weary wanderings, an old friend of 
mine— perhaps the solitary European who had pitched 
his tent so far east and was now living in Meshed. 
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tinder all these combined impressions tlie very cupola, 
mider which the mortal remains of Imam Riza repose, 
blazing with its resplendent light far into the outlying 
country, seemed to me a beacon which was to guide 
me to a harbour of safety. I even caught the en- 
thusiasm of the thousands of people who were flocking 
to the tomb of the saint, and could almost imagine 
myself one of the pilgrims who hail with emotions f>f 
unutterable thankfulness and pious joy the sight of 
the holy place, after having wearily wandered over the 
immense distances from their several homes, India, 
Turkestan or Afghanistan. 

Here as elsewhere, near holy places, the pious Shi- 
ites, on coming within sight of it, are prompted, by their 
feelings of devotion and gratitude at having been per- 
mitted to behold the glories of the city of Meshed, to 
offer up some tangible tokens of their sentiments by 
heaping up stones, adorning trees and bushes with rags 
representing all the colours of the rainbow, and the 
singing of sacred songs and the chanting of hymns. 

It may not be uninteresting to know who this Imam 
Kiza is, the renown of whose sanctity has made such a 
lasting and deep impression upon the minds of a large 
portion of the Eastern world. Of the twelve Imams he 
is the eighth. He was a contemporary of the Caliph 
Maamun, a son of the famous Harun el Bashid. This 
Caliph's en\'y and jealousy of Imam Kiza was roused by 
the general esteem in which he was held, and the un- 
bounded devotion which was shown to him by the sect 
of Shi-ites, then already very numerous, but not daring 
yet to enter publicly into the area of religious sectarian- 
ism. He was banished by the Caliph to Tus, a town in 
the vicinity of the present site of Meshed. The banish- 
ment had not tbe desired effect; in his abode of humilia- 
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tioii he became again the object of general veneration, 
so tiie Calipli had iioison admiuistered to him in a cup 
of wine, thus ridding himself of a dangerous and bated 
rival. The memory of hia name did not die with him; 
from a beloved leader of a sect he rose to be a martyred 
saint, and the very name of Meshed is synonymous 
with a place of martyrdom. His death in exile seems 
to have especially commended him to the imagination of 
the travelling public as their patron saint ; and he was 
honoured, in this, his quality, with the title of Sultan al 
Gureba (Prince of Strangers). Nor is it difficult to 
appreciate the enthusiasm of the travellers in approach- 
ing the holy city. Apart from their pious feelings for 
their safe arrival here, it means their having securely 
flteered theii- way through all the dangers of the long 
road, not the least of which is the possible capture by 
Turkomans. 
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NATURE seemed to have put on her holiday garb as 
we were ajiiiroaching the citj'. The weather was 
splendid; it was one of those fine autumnal niomings 
vhich are so common in the Eastern part of Persia. 
The road leading to the city passes through a bare 
almost level tract, its monotony being relieved only 
here and there by a few hills. The contrast which the 
city presented to the unromantic aspect of the enrirons 
was all the more striking. With its briglit and fashing 
cupolas, and surrounded by ganlens, it lay there like a 
rich and glittering gem embedded in a rare setting of 
leafy verdure. My gaze was fixed upon the buildings 
that seemed to detach themselves as we approached from 
the confused mass presented at a distance. For the 
time being I was utterly lost in thought, careless of the 
movements of the caravan, and even my looking at the 
city was more in a dreamy vacant way than for the 
purpose of gratifj-ing my curiosity. The traveller had 
for once merged in the human being ; casting aside all 
interest in historical reminiscences, not even caring to 
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recall the uames of the great samts whose Bplendid 
tomhs formed the attraction of the place, I fairh rioted 
in the consciousuess of heiug able now to tarii m; buk 
apon the hlack and ugly experiences of the pasi, and 
looked forward to the attractive vista of a bright fultite. 
I was roused from these pleasant reveries bv oar 
entrance through the Dervaze Herat (Herat Gate). We 
passed along the wide and long street of Pajin Khiaban 
(Lower Alley), and proceeded towards the Salmi Sheril 
(the Holy Vestibule). A very pleasing sight ia offered 
by the broad canal, winding through the city, its baniu 
studded with trees which spread a pleasant shade 
indeed this is a feature rendering Meshed one of tht 
most attractive cities in Iran, The concourse of peOpK 
representing all the nations of Asia who ai'e adherent* 
of the Slii-ite faith, gives a most striking character to 
the streets, wliieh are palsating with stirring life. EveiJ 
variety of costume prevalent in Persia and the whole of 
Eastern Asia meet the eye wherever you look. It 
not take long to realize the fact that Meshed is oi 
the strongholds of yhi-itism. The proud Sunnites, Um 
Turkoman and Uzbeg, walk about with an bumble Mid 
apologetic air as if to beg pardon of those whom Iw 
oppressed in his own borne; whilst tbe men of BokhBiSi 
Hezare, India and Herat are treading proudly and 
Hghtiy on a ground which seems to inspire tbem mth 
a consciousneas of then* superiority — their forms erect, 
their carriage haughty and independent and tbeii look! 
scornful and defiant. The Sunnite is by no ineaii^ 
however, exposed to any danger of retaliation on tlw 
pEirt of those whose compatriots have often been tli> 
victims of his ferocity. In Iron he is safe, but he oannot 
shake oS a guilty sense of the merited retribution bi* 
cruelty amply deserves, and the impress of this 
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leasant consciousness betrays itself iu his movements 
and demeanour. 

Especially during the bright days of autumn the streets 
are crowded with a dense mass of humanity, rolUng in 
an endless stream along the thoroughfares, and in vatii 
does the eye attempt to lind a reatmg-place amid the 
varied confusion of the spectacle, nor is it possible in the 
throng of conflicting sights to treasure up some distinct 
lecoUeetion wliich might shape itself into a reminiscence 
st some future day. The neighbourhood of the magnifi- 
cent building of the Imam for several hundred pacea 
forms the centre of most bewildering sights and sounds. 
Standing beside their booths or stands, or in front of 
iheir shopB, on both sides of the street, on the banks 
i of the canal, and moving through the streets, are to he 
. seen and heard a multitude of men, active, scrambhng, 
I energetic, carrying their wares on their heads, shoulders, 
or in their hands, pushing through the crowd, offering 
them vociferously for sale, and producing a strange din 
and noise whilst they recommend them to buyers with 
their sing-song cries. It seems utterly impoBsible to 
elbow your way through this compact mass of humanity, 
and yet there is a sort of order in this wild confusion, 
ibr an actual block but seldom occurs. Trying to dis- 
entangle from this surging crowd the elements that 
(ompose it, you will see that it is made up of foot pas- 
ingers, men on horseback, laden camels, strings of 
ules, fastened to each other lengthwise, loaded with 
ties of merchandize, or bearing travelling-baskets, out 
^ vfhich pretty, half-veiled ladies peep coquettishly at 
fon, all of them passing to and fro, going or coming 
.rough the gates of the city. The great business of 
^grimage is being meanwhile hriskly carried on, the 
Itereotyped watchwords are passed around; the de- 
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parting pilgrim being invariably saluted with a " Ziareti 
Khabul" (May thy iiilgrimage be accepted), and the 
new arrival with an " Iltimasi dua" (Pray for me). 
The mendicant class, the parasites on the holy tree of 
pilgrimage, ply their business with remarkable success, 
keeping the even tenor of their own way, and never 
allowing themselves to be disconcerted or abashed by 
the chaos reigning around them or any rebuffs of which 
they may be the recipients. The new-comers are their 
victims; on these thej' fasten, and he must be very clever 
who can get away unscathed from them. The Seids 
(descendants of the prophet), these princes of Eastern 
beggardom, are conspicuous alike for their huge green 
turbans and their untiring importunity ; with their keen 
eagle's eyes they descry and pounce at once upon the 
stranger, offering their sernees as the fittest guides to 
the holy places. So the chorus of singing, yelling and 
shouting goes on swelling until it grows to be a mighty 
deafening roar, and the movement in the streets seems 
to be getting every moment more and more complicated 
and chaotic. Nor is the scene always free from violence, 
for you see the excitable mule-driver from Shiraz forcing 
his way with curses through the crowd, hitting wildly 
about him, those nearest him scampering away yelling 
and screaming. Yet this scene of confusion is only an 
apparent one, especially to the unfamiliar eye, of the 
European, who cannot separate order from quiet, for an 
attempt to push your way through the throng is attended 
with no evil consequences or harm; every one is sure to 
reach safely the place be is hound for. This bustling 
life, however, was quite agreeable to me after the ex- 
perience of the dull and stolid constraint so character- 
istic of the cities of Turkestan which I had lately seen. 
I now wished to meet as soon as possible my English 
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friend, Colonel Dolmage, of whom I spoke before. First 
of all I entered a caravausary in order to wash myself, 
and to put in some kind of decent order my tattered 
toilet. This done, the next thing wae to find the hoase 
where my friend lived. It is always a ticklish thing to 
go about in Meshed inquiring after the whereabouts of a 
Frengi, but it becomea immeasurably so in the case of 
a person like me — who bore about him the unmistakable 
garb, gait aud mien of a hadji — midertakiiig to do it. 
By dint of perseverance and much ingenious cross-ques- 
tioning I stood at last in front of hia house. Almost 
overcome with emotion I knocked at the door. I heard 
footsteps approaching, and a moment later a servant 
opened the door. The portal was as quickly re-shut in 
my face, for the servant just deigning to glance at me, 
overwhelmed me with a volley of oaths, and slammed 
the door. My emotion disappeared in the twinkling of 
an eye, and angry and impatient at this unexpected 
rebuff, I vigorously set to rapping at the door again. 
The servant reappeared, and this time I gave him no 
opportunity for parley ot remark, but went past him 
into the court without vouchsafing a solitary word of 
explanation to him. The man was quite dumbfounded 
with what seemed to him my impertinence, but recovering 
himself soon, he asked me roughly what I, a hadji, 
wanted with his master, who, as I knew, was an unbe- 
liever. I very emphatically told him that this did not 
concern him, but that he should without delay advise his 
master that a stranger from Bokhara wished to see liim. 
Whilst the servant was gone, I leisurely found my way 
into a room, on entering which I was struck with the 
sight of the furniture, which vividly recalled European 
comfort aud civilization. The furniture was quite plain, 
merely a table' and chau-s, bat to my unaccustomed 
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ej'e they looked Hke an epitome of all the ttuDgs 
which my orphaned heart was warming. Tes, Ihese 
lifeless, homely objects of daily use seemed eiiiicti- 
fied to me, and I stootl gazing at them as it they M» 
things of life, A newspaper on the table, the Lnant 
Hemtil, caaght my eyes nest, and to seize it and Jerour 
its contents was the work of a moment. How many 
things had happened since I had a newspaper in my 
bands ! Every item of news, the humblest and tbatof 
the highest political importance, possessed an eqaflUy 
intense interest for me, and immersed in the perusal of 
its columns I even forgot Colonel Dolniage, who tad 
softly entere<l and was now standing before me. Dressed 
in a European uniform, a fine specimen of British man- 
hood, he looked at me silently, searchingly, bat I vainly 
watched for a look of recognition. Thus standing fa» 
to face for a few moments, the situation became almost 
painful. To be sm-e "the ravages which hmiger. Iliicst. 
cold, anxiety, and the thousand trials of the jonmej h*^ 
made in my appearance, sadly altered my looks, and na 
wonder the young colonel failed to recall in the ragged 
hadji before him his former acquaintance. I broke in 
upon the silence by exclaiming in English, "^at, 
Colonel, do j'ou not recognize me ? " The famiIiarvoi« 
dispelled like a charm his uncertainty as to who I ^^ 
and in an instant we were locked in a close embrace- 
He now remembered everything, knew even soinethiog 
by hearsay of the perilous joui-ney I had ventured npcuii 
and, seeing the pitiful condition I was in, tears of maiJj 
compassion rose to the young oflicer's eyes. 

Distinctions of class, profession, or nationality, enteri*'' 
BO largely into European life, separating man from 
lose their hold upon Europeans meeting in the disl^ 
East. The great Weat, seen at that distance, 
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their common country; they are drawn together by the 
bond of common views, feelings and modes of thought 
which obliterate the artificial lines of nationality — nay, 
they feel for, and treat each other aa only blood rela- 
tiona and brothers would in Europe. Colonel Dolmage's 
conduct towards me illustrated this in a eonspieuona 
manner. His very first question, accompanied by a look 
of almost tender sympathy, " For God's sake, what have 
you been doing? what has happened to you?" made me 
feel like a long-lost brother who had found his way home 
again. I saw tlie terrible alterations and the sad havoc 
which hardships had made in my appearance reflected 
in his questions and accompanying looks. He was a 
most sympatliizing listener to the story of my late ex- 
periences, and it was rather late in the evening when I 
rose to leave him. 

Colonel Dolmage proved my staunch friend during the 
four weeks I stayed in Meslied, and although I dare say 
I occasioned him no little trouble, I found him unflagging 
in his zeal for my welfare. Xot only did his kind offices 
largely contribute to making my stay in Meshed an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant one, but to his generosity and active 
friendship I was chiefly indebted for the means which 
enabled me to proceed on my journey with renewed vigour 
and a cheerful mind. And no matter what mipleasant- 
nesses the interest he bore me drew upon him, liis 
invariable good humour and friendly conduct to me 
remained unaltered. 

Upon my arrival in Meshed, after having visited 
Colonel Dolmage, I felt, above all, the necessity of re- 
cuperating somewhat before turnmg my attention to the 
remarkable sights of the city. The first few days, there- 
fore, I entirely devoted to rest, a species of dolcc far nietitc 
which did infinite good to both body and mind, in- 
19 
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vigorating the one and brightening the other. After my 
few days' rest I returned with redoubled intereet to the 
main duty of a traveller, to see, observe, inquire, and 
remember. Nor is there any other city in Eastern 
Persia abounding in such a variety of curiosities as may 
be seen here. Indeed I was sorely puzzled which way 
first to turn my attention. Rich in monnments ap- 
pealing alike to the student of history, the curious in 
holy things, and the literary man — it ia hard to know 
where to begin. 

Probably led by the dervish instinct, developed in me 
by months of devout pilgrimage, I found myself entering 
the Sahni Sherif, looking about me with imfeigned admi- 
ration. The quick eyes of several loitering Seida did not 
fail to discover the stranger and the Suunite pilgi-im in 
me ; and I was soon surrounded by them, each anxious 
to acquaint me with the notable features and wonders of 
the holy tomb. That the sanctuary at which Conolly, 
Fraser, Burnes, Chanikoff, nay, the official Eastwick 
himself, endeavoured from a safe distance to steal a 
hasty glance, was thrown open to me, and I was almost 
forced to enter it by the hungry descendants of the pro- 
phet, involuntarily recurred to my mind as I declined 
the services proffered by them. For, truth to tell, the 
months of compulsory pilgi-image I had gone through 
had strangely palled my appetite for holy sights apper- 
taining to Islamism, and I felt relieved when I was left 
to myself to continue my observations. My attention 
was next engaged by the monument lying to the left of 
the Sahn, and the splendid mosque of Gowher Shah. 
The former of these two buildings sui-passes in magnifi- 
cence and richness the most renowned tombs to which 
the Mohammedan world perform their devout pilgrim- 
ages, not even excepting those of Medma, Nedjef, Eer- 
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"belar and Knm. It is inlaid with gold inside and outside. 
Much of its former glory is gone, and many of its richest 
ornaments have been carried away at different periods of 
time by Uzbega, Afghans and others. Since the monu- 
ment was first erected it has been several times plundered. 
Meshed suffered most at the hands of Abdul Mumin, Khan 
of Bokhara, in 1587, when entering it at the head of the 
Uzbegs the city was sacked and its inhabitants carried 
into slavery. It was laid waste again by the Afghans, 
and at different times civU wars sjjread desolation witliin 
its very walls. The golden ball on the top of the dome 
of the tomb, weighing four hundred pounds, is said to 
have been removed by the impious hands of the sons of 
Nadir, and several jewels of great price passed, in later 
times, into the unhallowed possession of the rebel leader 
Salar. But in spite of the ruthless conduct of foreign 
enemies and the violence of intestine war, the tomb still 
harbours an immense amount of treasure. The walls of 
the monument are fairly resplendent with jewels and 
trinkets of the rarest kinds offered up to their favourite 
saint by the devout Shi-ites. The eye is dazzled by the 
splendour of the pious gifts, consisting of precious orna- 
meuta of every imaginable shape, a headgear shaped Hke 
a plumed crest (djikka) of diamonds, a shield and sabre 
studded with rubies and emeralds, massive candelabra 
of great weight, costly bracelets, and necklaces of incal- 
culable value. 

The sight without and the sights within court a like 
jimount of admiration, and the balance is constantly 
preponderating, now in one now in the other direction. 
Without the cupola and the towers with their rich in- 
crustations of gold, within the massive fretted work and 
gi'ating of silver, the artistically stained windows, the 
construction of the done denoting a fine perception of 
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refinement and elegance in form, and rich Orlenti 
carpet etnffs with diamonds and precions stones woven 
into them, continually challenged and divided ray won- 
dering interest. This cold and glittering acctminlation 
of wealth was not wanting in the touch of humanity 
which warmed it into a scene of life and bustle. The 
groups within were not mere eight-seers, come to gratifj' 
their curiosity. They were pious visitors at a holy shrine, 
with silent devotion stamped npon their features, deno- 
ting ecstasy, enthusiasm, deep contrition, humble self- 
abasement, and every shade of reUgious joy and 
which none so well as the faces of Islamite devotees 
know how to express or simulate ; whilst to their lips 
rose muttered prayers, interrupted by guttural yells, their 
chests were heaving with wild sobs. Those who did not 
know their prayers by heart, or could not read from the 
tablets inscribed with them, which were suspended from 
the grating, had them repeated by the leader of the 
gi'oup they belonged to. All seem anxious to propitiate 
the divinity by acts and prayers of praise or humiliation 
m order to secure a place in the dwellings of the blessed 
and happy. One all-absorbing feeling seems to inspire 
at such a moment men of all races and classes alike, 
whether they be lords, merchants, or servants^the 
cautious dwellers in Central Asia, the shrewd men from 
Isfahan and Shiraz, the guileless Turks, or the ferocious 
Bakhtiaris and Kurds. None are too high or too low" 
for the performance of acts of pioas tenderness ; the 
sous of Khans, the Mirzaa and the poor peasants mingle 
freely together ; and it is a touching and sublime spec- 
tacle, indeed, to see these sons of Asia, both rude and 
reiined, pressing forward to kiss, with unfeigned humility, 
the silver trellis, the padlock hanging from the door of 
the grating and the hallowed ground itself. Mingling 
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"With this pioQB crowd, pushing their way to the groups 
anrl hystanJers, directly soliciting alms, or offering their 
services as guides, exhorting, praying, explaining, felici- 
tating ; in one word, doing all they can to excite the charity 
of the spectators and to obtain some gift, are the Seids 
and priests. Upon them the sublimity of the spectacle 
is lost ; their souls are dead to every other influence ex- 
cept that of insatiable greed. The pilgi'im leaves the 
■shrine with awe-struck backward step, and on leaving it 
and standing outside the gate in the open air, his heart 
swells with a holy triumph ; his soul is washed clean 
from the stain of his former sins, and he may plod on 
now in blissful security for the remainder of his mundane 
existence. Nor is this all. Like the pilgrim to Mecca, 
whose visit to this holy place earns him the coveted 
title of hadji, he may henceforth assume the etjually 
honoured surname of Meshedi, and prefix it to his name, 
with the privilege of having it engraved on his signet, 
and on hia tombstone when he is gathered to his fore- 
fathers. 

Of the mosque of Gowher Shah, which 1 visited next, 
the Persians say with great justice, that whilst the 
monument of Imam Eiza is more gorgeous, the mosque 
far surpasses it architecturally. The mosque is situated 
in the same court, opposite to the monument. The 
kaslii work (glazed tiles) enters largely into the struc- 
ture inside and outside, and there is an artistic beanty 
about it which more than compensates lor the compara- 
tive absence of richer materials such as gold and silver. 
The lofty portal is admirable, both for the elegance of its 
design, and the rich colouring it derives from the many- 
haed and brilliant kashi work, especially when lit up by 
the rays of the sun. The gate is of the same style as 
those I saw in Herat and Samarkand ; it is certain that 
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they all date from the reign of Slialirukh Mirza, nor ia it 
unlikely that they were the work of the same architect. 
The Medreso Khammi in Samarkand, and the Musallib 
in Herat may be more magnificent and luxurious, but in 
point of artistic beauty they did not surpass the one at 
Meshed, and, indeed, I am tempted to award the latter 
the palm of superior beauty. 

Shaping my coarse after that of the numerous pilgrims 
and beggars, who all went in the same direction on 
leaving this splendid building, I went to the refectory of 
Imam Kiza, or as the natives call it, Ashbaz Khanei 
Uazret (the kitchen of his highness). The Hazret, so his 
holiness is entitled, par excdlencti, enjoys the reputation of 
being immeusely rich. He is veiy hospitable, and every 
new-comer has the choice of becoming his guest; but 
this hospitahty is limited in point of time to seven days 
only. The wealthier pilgrims rarely take advantage of 
this liberal arrangement, but the poorer classes eagerly 
avail themaelves of the privilege of boarding and lodging 
at his Highneas'fl expense. The convenience of the guest 
is cared for on a very large scale, and the vast machinery 
of baths and caravansaries, boarding-houBea and soap- 
boiling houses, of which liis Highness is the owner, is 
put in motion in order to satisfy the various wants of the 
strangers flocking to the Hazret. I could not resist the 
temptation of adding one more experieuce to those for 
which I was indebted to my Oriental disguise. Indeed, 
hunger did not attract me, for the table of Colonel Dol- 
mage was supphed with everything I could desire. I 
went to the place where the hungi-y were fed, my Bok- 
hariot dress being a safe passport to the dehghts of an 
Asiatic meal. I squatted down, imheeded in the midst 
of the crowd of hungry Shi-ite and Sunnite pilgrima. 
Very soon large dishes of smoking rice were brought ia 
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by a troop of servants. Rancid fat and damaged rice, 
of the kind of -which I had ah'eady eoHeeted remini- 
scences enough to last me for a lifetime, made up tlie 
delicioua dish, which gave me hut a mean opinion of the 
boasted riches of hia Highness. I pretended to be as 
eager about fishing out my share of it as any other, 
splashing about mth my fist in the plate, but thought it 
best to save my appetite for a more favourable occasion, 
and felt no little reheved when the dishes were removed. 

The avarice and greediness, so characteristic of the 
Persians, induce mc to believe that their admiration for 
Imam Kiza is owing, not so much to the renown of bis 
sanctity and the inviolable right of asylum belonging to 
him, aa to the vast and fabulous wealth of which he ia 
supposed to be the owner. They are extremely jealous 
of the visits of unprivileged persons to the holy places ; 
Hindoos, Jews and Armenians not being allowed to ap- 
proach within sight of them, for their very glances at 
a distance of five hundred paces are supposed to profane 
and desecrate them. 

An accident led me to discover the precarious con- 
dition in which the Jews were living in Meshed. I met 
one day in the streets of Meshed a former fellow-traveller 
of mine, on my journey from Bokhara. Aa he was 
about to pass on without heeding me, I called out after 
him, knowing him to be a Jew, " Yehudi, Yehudi." He 
luu'riedly came up to me and said confidentially in a 
low voice: "For God's sake, Hadji, do not call me a 
Jew here. Beyond these walls I belong to my nation, 
but here I must play the Moslem." It was the old story 
over again of persecution fanned by bigotry and fanati- 
cism, and taken advantage of by murderers and robbers. 

The cause of their present distress and their fear of 
being recognized aa Jewa dates from an occurrence 
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which had happened several ytars ago in Meshed. A 
Persian doctor, who was consulted by a Jewess about an 
eruption on her hand, advised her to plunge her hands 
into the entrails of a iiewly-slaughtered dog. She took 
hia advice, and had one of those unhappy street scaven- 
gers of the East killed in order to try the cure prescribed 
to her. Unfortunately she had this done on the very 
day on which the Mohammedans celebrated the Eidi 
Kurban (Feast of Sacrifice). The rumour of it soon 
spread amongst the people ; and the slaughtering of 
the dog was interpreted as an impious mockery of the 
religious rites of the true believers. The rapacity and 
murderous instincts of the mob gladly seized this 
frivolous pretext wherewith to cloak their thirst for the 
blood of the detested Jew, and their love of pillage. In 
an instant the Jewish quarter of the city was overrun 
with a savage rabble, rtotmg, robbing and murdering. 
Those that survived the fatal day had their lives spared 
on condition of abjuring the faith of their fathers and 
embracing that of their oppressors and persecutors. 
They yielded to dire necessity, but in their hearts they 
remained Jews, conforming only in outward appearance, 
as long as they had to stay in Meshed. Tears had passed 
since, and although the tolerant spirit, which began to pre- 
vail under the benign influence of European interference, 
made the Mohammedans relax somewhat their former 
rigour, the Jews stUI deemed it more prudent to pass 
themselves off in Meshed for Mohammedans. 

"When I was preparing for the journey to Bokhara, I 
constantly trembled lest in those regions my disguise of 
Stambulism should be pierced, and the discovery of my 
true nationality entail upon me the gravest consequences. 
Since that time I had heen in Bokhara and successfully 
passed the ordeal of prying eyes and suspicious looka. 
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I then little dreamt that, iu retnrnuig from Bokhara, 
the happy facility with which I could master the most 
different dialects, would place me in the dilemma of 
being considered by all my fellow -pilgrims, on account 
of my speech and costume, as a genuine Bokhariot. 
No doubt constant practice bad made the dialect of 
Central Asia perfectly easy and natural to me. In vain 
I repelled the insinuation ; in vain I claimed to be a 
true son of Stambul, I invariably received the reply, 
accompanied by a knowing twinkle of the eye, "Yes, 
yes, we know the Bokbariots well ; here you would all 
<iiB guise yourselves for fear of retribution for your 
cruelties at home. But your trouble is in vain, we see 
through it all." Luckily such doubts of my statements 
were of little consequence to me now, I being in a 
country where at least the semblance of a government 
existed. But, nevertheless, I could not help being 
amused at these strange mutations of fortune ; to be 
taken for a Bokhariot in Meshed, for a man from Meshed 
in Bokhara, and all throughout the journey now for a 
Turk, now for a Eussian, a European and what not ! 
Truly Upper Asia is a land of disguise and incognito, 
especially in the case of a traveller. How my heart 
yearned towards the "West ; how I wished to escape from 
this world of deceit and dissimulation ! I thought, with 
something akin to ecstasy, of the moment when I should 
see the beloved West again, the land whose failings, 
vices and abuses I had learned to forget, and wiiose 
superiority over Asia I alone now remembered ; the land 
where lay my native country, the goal of all my efforts 
and aspirations. 

Among the ruins of Tub to the north of Meshed lies, 
according to the belief of modern Persians, the tomb of 
one of the greatest of Iran's bards, the tomb of Firdusi. 



Before leaving the city I made an excursion"* 
was witb feelings of sincere pietj- and admiration that 
I a])proaohed the modest monument which commemo- 
rates the resting-place of one of the greatest national 
poets of the world. In sixty thousand verses he sang 
the history of bis people, without admitting more than 
a few foreign, that is Arabic, words into his narration. 
This wonderful fent will be especially appreciated, if the 
fact is borne in mind that Persian— which he wrote as 
well as the modern Persian does — contains four words of 
Arabic origin to every sis words purely Iranian. His 
generous patriotism rebelled against the thought of 
employing the language of the oppressors of his country. 
Not only as a poet, not only as a passionate lover of his 
country, will Firdusi'a memory live for ever, but his 
exalted private character will always excite the admi- 
ration of mankind. He was fearless and independent. Ak 
an instance of his high-mindedness, it is told that Sultan 
Mahmud, the Ghazvenite, sent bim on one occasion 
the remuneration of thirty thousand di-achms. This 
was much less than the sum the Sultan had promised. 
He happened to be in the bath when the gift was brought, 
and immediately scornfully directed that the entire sum 
should be divided among the servants of the bathing 
establishment. The Sultan, probably repenting of his 
parsimony, subseijufntly sent the poet camels laden 
with treasure, but they came in time only to meet his 
funeral procession. The gift was sent back to the un- 
grateful monarch, the poet's proud daughter declining 
to accept of it. The poet had left a sting in the memory 
of the Sultan, in a satire which is remembered by 
the people to this day, which begins with the following 
verse : 

"Oil ! Sultna MalimuJ, if thon fearest uotie, yet fear Goil I" 



What an abyss is there between the modem Persians 
and their great poet ! " 

Meanwhile I had been preparing at my leisure for 
tbe winter jonrney to Teheran. The means for doing bo 
had been furnished by the govenor of the place, who 
received me most affably, loaded me with presents and 
overwhelmed me with marks of distmction. Teheran was 
still thirty days' journey from Meshed, and so long a ride 
in winter was by no means a pleasant prospect, yet my 
heart burned with delight as I rode out of the city gates. 

'■ Amongst the varioiig great poetical compoBitiona of Moliam- 
medan Asia, we may boldly coll tbe poems of Hafiz, Saadi. aiid 
Firduai the hoUHeboId worlts of every enlightened ov rather of 
every educated Mohamojclan. As to the latter one, I have ecnroely 
met with any Persian who wos not conversant with tbe heroes of 
tbe great epic called tlte " Shab-Nameh ; " and tbere is rarely a 
batb, a caravotisary or nny other public building, excepting 
moBquea and colleees, ■which would not be adorned with primitive 
picturea, representing the heroic feats of llustem, Zal and Kai 
Ebosrau. The " Sbab-Nameh " ia tbe only popular history of the 
Iranian world, it is tbe mirror in the resplendent radiance of which 
tbe Persian and the Central Asian deUgbt to find tbe glory of by- 
gone agea ; and really, without baling read tbe " Sbah-Naineb," we 
shall never be able to realize tbe wonderful spirit of that Asiatic 
world which was sitperaeded by Islam. A popnlorization of Ibis 
mnaterly epic is therefore a great service dona to the knowledge 
of the East. In Germany Riickert and Mchack have tried this 
task; but owing to the form which they aelected, their success 
was only a partial one, and the large public of the said country 
possesBes but a fragmentary notion of tbe " Book of Kings." 

Quito recently tliere has come out in England " Tbe Epic of 
Kings; Storiaa retold frona FLrdiwi," by ffeien 2iJHinern (London - 
T. Fisher Unwin), which relates in delightfully written prose the 
chief and most moving stories referring to tljegreat heroes of Iranian 
aotiijuity from tbe Shaba of old to the death of Euatem. Although 
ebe has written a paraphrase and not a translation, the author, by 
uniting a rare poetical gift with a true imderstanding of the Bast — 
has aacceeded in rendering the great epic accessible to tbe large 
reading public, which con now taste this justly famouB poetical 
production of the East, and which will certainly be thankful to 
Alias Zimmem for the rare enjoyment. 
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FROM MESHED TO TEHERAy. 

THE impreaa of the cliaracter of the reigning sovereign 
leaves its mark on everything in the kingdom ot 
Persia ; and so, in a certain limited way, does tbe cha- 
racter of the governors for the time being of tiie etvenl 
provinces of that Icingdom determine tbe comparative 
safety and'comfort of the highwaya. To travel from 
Mesbed to Teheran is looked upon as an enterprise 
demanding a staunch spirit, and the bravest man iQsy 
recoil from the dangerB threatening him on that first 
portion of the road through Khorassan, where Turko- 
mans, Beloochees and Kurds are an ohject of ten"' 
to all men, but more particularly to the cowardly 
native of Persia. Sultan Murad Mirza, sumamrf 
" The Sword of the Empire," was governor of tli' 
province at the time I set out for Teheran. In ^^ 
flowery language of the country tbe praise was beBto«w 
on him that a child might with perfect security cany* 
platefnl of ducats upon the highways, without bang 
molested. And, indeed, he was fuUy deserving of tlw 
comphment implied in this high-flown saying, for ths« 
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"WftB not in the whole kingdom a governor devoting a 
greater amount of energy and talent than lie did to 
render the public highways safe, and to advance and 
encourage commerce and safe travelling. 

My spirits rose high as I set out on my journey in 
the company of my Tartar. Two routes from Meshed 
to Nishapur were open to me — one leading over a 
mountainous traot, the other through a lower hilly 
country. I chose the latter. As I passed out of the 
city, mounted ou an active nag, the horse of my Tartar 
being loaded with everything requisite for the journey, 
I felt in an exceptionally cheerful humour. It was not 
merely the pleaam-able feeling of returning home which 
produced this effect. The contrast between the journey 
now before me, furnished with all the proper equipments, 
and that which I had made, suffering from all sorts of 
privations amid the deserts of Turkestan, without doubt 
greatly added to this feeling. We were continually 
meeting with caravans either of pilgi-ima or of merchan- 
dise, proceeding towards or retui-ning from the holy 
city. On such occasions words of greeting are always 
exchanged. My surprise at recognizing an old ac- 
quaintance in the leader of one of these caravans may 
be easily imagined. He was a Shirazer, in whose 
society I had two years before visited the ruins of Per- 
sepolis, Nakshi Ruatam, and that fair city which was 
the bLrthplace of the poet Hafiz. To have travelled a 
long time with a man is in Asia looked upon as a sort 
of relationship. The gossipping Shirazer was delighted 
to see me. The caravan was obliged, whether or no, to 
submit to a quarter of an hour's halt, while we seated 
ourselves on the sand to enjoy together the friendly 
kalian (Persian pipe). As its fragrant smoke rose 
before my eyes, vivid pictures of the past, of the majestic 
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monuments of bygone civilizations, arose before my 
memory. How tlioae recollections animated me! 
Valerius in his chains, tbe majeBtic figure of the proud 
Sbapur, above him floating the form of beneficent 
Ormuzd, — all those magnificent bas-reliefs whirled 
ta!eidoseope-like past ray mind's eye; but tbeir charms 
were multiplied as I reflected that since I saw them, I 
had seen, and had left behind me, the clasaicfil realms 
of Eactria and Sogdiana, which had inspired with terror 
the stout hearts of the Macedonians of Alexander. 

I was obliged to assure ray Shiraz friend that I would 
speedily revisit his native country, for it was not until 
I had soothed him with this sort of promise that he 
would allow rae to part from him. So cheerily did I 
then go on my way that the first day's journey was not 
in the least fatiguing to me, and by night we reached 
the station of Shcrif Ahad. This was the first evening 
I spent as a well-equipped travellei'. In my previous 
travels in Turliestan I had first of all to gather firewood 
and collect flour ; I had to pronounce prayers and bless- 
ings as payment for my night quarters ; and I was 
always liable to be turned out of the house tired and 
hungi'y. Now, on the contrary, I was a great man. 
I rode proudly into the tchapitrlchane (post-house), and 
with a loud voice called for lodgings ; for although I 
was still completely Oriental, so far as outward appear- 
ances went, the postmaster could easily observe that 
ho had to do with one who had at his command a 
BuEBciency of the sinews of war. And what will not 
a Persian do for money ? My Tartar prepared me an 
excellent supper ; rice, sugar, fat, meat — iij a word, 
everything in abundance. The eyes of my simple 
Uzbeg sparkled with joy as he thought of his former 
poverty and looked on the abundance which surrounded 
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fcim. If the supper which he could prepare was uot 
isactly fit to appear on the table of a LucuUus, it was 
> very good one for a Persian waysidt station. 
We had before ua as our next day's work, a distance 
of nine German miles or thirty-six English miles to the 
Saext station, Kademgiah. Nine fersakhs in Khorassan is 
good deal, for there is a saying that in that province the 
'Xniles are as interminable as the chatter of women, and 
ifaat be who measured them must have done so with a 
l>roken chain. European travellers, without exception, 
^lomplain of the monotony and wearisome character of 
"the road. But what was that to me wlio had escaped 
irom the torments of Turkestan ? Quite alone with my 
TTartar, and well armed and well mounted, I now for the 
£rBt time felt the charms of true travelling. Little 
Inow they who coop themselves up amidst the heat of 
uly in close railway carriages, and find, perforce, 
delight in the dusty, grimy countenance of the guard, 
-what travelling really means, A good saddle is better 
"than all yoiu* stufied cushions. Thereon a man feels 
^mself free and unconstrained. His bridle is bis 
£radshaw, bis sword is bis law, his gun is the policeman 
-who protects bim, and though he is an outlaw and fair 
£ame for all who meet him, so all are fair game for 
"him. When in addition to this, he is familiar with the 
languages, laws, and customs of the land through wbicb 
lie proceeds, and is independent of dragomans, fir- 
mans, and guards, then his journey is truly delightful. 
TraveUing the whole day in the ojien air, he finds the 
lour of the midday halt both a pleasure and a necessity. 
And then the enjoyments of the evening, when having 
arrived at the spot where he means to rest for the night, 
hia steed pasturing near him, ami he himself surrounded 
by the saddles and baggage, gazing at the crackling fire 
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which IB to cook his savoury suppei- ! The raya of the 
Betting 8mi are not then so bright or cheerful ae the 
glances of tiie traveller's eyes. No meal ia so savoury 
as his BUpi)er, and his slumber under the starry canopy 
of heaven is a hundred times more refreshing than that 
of those who sleep ou luxurious down in piincely 
chambers. 

Kademgiah, the name of my second station, means 
"footprints," and is a place of religious pilgrimage, 
where pions faith discovers on a marble stone the print 
of Ali'a foot. Such miraculous footprints are by no means 
of rare occurrence in the East. Christians, Moham- 
medans, and Brahmins, all hold them in equal venera- 
tion. Wliat especially excited my wonder was the vast 
size of most of them, suggesting as they did rather the 
idea of the foot of an unwieldy elephant than that of a 
man. But religious credulity does not trouble itself 
about such trifles as logic or the fitness of tilings. In 
the mountains near Shiraz, for instance, there is a 
footprint tliree feet long ; the one in Herat is of the 
same size, as is also that on Mount Sinai ; and even in 
distant Kothen, in Chinese Tartary, a large footprint is 
shown, where, as the story goes, the holy Jafer once 
strolled near Sadik. As I have observed, their monstrous 
size creates no surprise or doubt in the minds of the 
pions. Under the auspices of the holy place stand 
numerous inns for the accommodation of pilgrims, la 
one of these I had comfortably established myself, and 
was just engaged in making tea in the shade of the fine 
poplars, when one of the priests of the place made his 
appearance, and with a devout look invited me to visit 
the holy spot. As the only thing the priest seemed to 
want at the time was a cup of tea, I treated him to one. 
His further importouities proved htm to have more 
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terceoaiy views; so as the cold marble etone which 
containa the sacred footprint was of little interest to me, 
■who had Been bo mauy of its kind already, I contrived 
at the expense of a few krans (francs) to diepenae at 
once with the society of my guest and the performance 
of a religious datj'. 

My third day's march took me over a region of low 
hills into the plain of Nishapur, so celebrated in Persia, 
and I may add in all Asia. Djolghe-i Nishabnr (Plain 
of Nishapur) is in the eyea of the Persian the ne pine 
ultra of beauty and wealth. For him the air there is 
purer and more fragrant than elsewhere ; its water the 
B'weetest in the world, and its products without rivals in 
creation. It is difficult adequately to describe the proud 

ijoy which is pictured in his countenance as he points 
out the hills lying towards the north-east, abounding 
in turquoise mines and precious metals. For myself, 
I must own that the plain, like the city situated in 
its midst, produced a pleasing, but by no means the 
entrancing effect I felt justified in anticipating. Ita 
historical importance would hardly have occurred to 
me, had it not been that a Persian, wbo discovered I 
■waa a foreigner, joined in conversation with me by the 
way, and unasked, began to sound with no little exag- 
geration the praises of his native city. "What is the 
ose of all your talking?" crieJ I; " look at the ruins 
strewed round ue. Do you call this a flourishing 
country ? Observe this watchtower which guards the 
herdsman against the predatory raids of the Turkomans. 
Is that a sign of prosperous circumstances ? " But the 
Persian did not pci-mit himself to be led from liis pet 

jflheme. and was deaf to all my remarks. In the eyes of 
ftn Iranian the prevalence of ruins is an essential feature 
px a scene of civilization. In spite of all my banter, he 
20 
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continued to descant upon the thousanilB of Rgi'icultural 
■wonders and works of irrigation to be found spread 
over this plain. 

No less inconsiderable did I find the town of Nishapor 
itself. The bazaar is tolerably well filled with European 
and Persian wares, but the traveller in vain explores the 
town for remains of that wealth and architectural beauty 
which have been so highly lauded by Eastern historians. 
The only things of note in the town are workshops for 
grinding and polishing the turquoises foimd in the 
neigliboiu-hood. The stones in their unwtought state 
are of a gray colour, and only acquire their well-known 
sky-blue hue after repeated polishings. The deeper its 
colour, the more prominent its shape, and the smoother 
its surface, so much the more costly is a stone — veins 
being regarded as flaws. A curious phenomenon observ- 
able in these turquoises is that in many specimens the 
colour fades a few days after being polished. The 
inexperienced purchaser who is not aware of this cir- 
cumstance not seldom becomes a victim to Persian 
fraud ; and many pilgrims who have purchased in 
Niahapur stones of brilliant azure, have no other choice 
left them on their return home than to throw them 
away as faded and colourless. At the present day these 
mines are by no means so profitable as in former times, 
they being rented altogether for the low sum of two 
thousand ducats yearly. The commerce in the stones, 
wMch was once actively carried on between Persia and 
Europe, especially with Piussia, has also of late years 
very much fallen off. 

Before leaving Niahapur, we must notice two cele- 
brated poets, whose graves confer no small fame on this 
old city. One of them is Ferid ed din Attar, the great 
mystic and philosopher, who wrote the interesting work 
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■" Mantik et TejT " (The Logic of Birds). In this book, 
nil kinds of the feathered creation are introduced, Mid 
they contend eagerly, and with great oddity, about the 
cause of existence and the source of all truth. Eagles 
vultures, falcons and ravens, turtle-doves and nightin- 
gales, are alike interested in the discussion of those 
important questions. Hudhud, the all-knowing magical 
bml of Solomon, is introduced as their teacher, and 
to him they appeal in a curious maaner for the much 
desired information. He conducts himself modestly, 
lays before tbem artful riddles, and leads the listening 
troop on the path by which they may encounter Simurg, 
the phosnix of the Orientals, and symbol of the highest 
light. It is easy to understand that the birds symbohze 
humanity, Hudhud the prophet, and Simurg the Deity. 
The poem has obtained a great and deserved celebrity 
by its wealth of gorgeous imagery aud its many passages 
■of singular beauty. The second poet whose ashes rest 
in Nishapur is Kbiyam, the very antipode of the first. 
According to the pious he was an atheist, a profligate 
re\-iler of Mohammed and of Islam, who trampled under 
his sacrilegious feet all that is holiest, fairest, and best, 
and directed bis satirical raillery against the most 
sacred laws and duties. Yet Khiyam is, for all this, 
not less read and admired than Ferrid ed diu. Persia is 
in fact just that country in Asia which most clearly shows 
its Oriental character by representing the most opposite 
of extremes. Here daring atheism and lowly duvotion 
meet face to face, and, what is more remarkable, without 
seriously shocking one another. Persia certainly affords 
the most complete collective picture of the Eastern 
world. 

From Nishapur the road leads to Sebzevar, distant 
three days' march. The intervening stations have been 
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often described. They do oot contain anj-tliing of 
particular note, any more than the last-mentioned itself, 
which 19 surrounded by a strong wall, and lies in the 
midBt of a tolerably fertile plain. Prom Sehzevar the 
travellw in four days reaches Abhasabad, which is con- 
eidered one of the most important posts in the country, 
for here commence the four " stations of terror " of 
KhorasBan. They are Abbasobad, Miyandeshd, Meyame 
and Shahrud. These four stiitions can none of them be 
regarded as places which are inhabited by choice. Their 
inhabitants are ever confined within their walls, nor do 
they dare to engage in agriculture. The government 
maintains them to keep up the roads. Abbasabad is a 
colony planted for that purpose. Its inhabitants are 
of Georgian origin, and still retain in their features 
much of their original Caucasian character ; although, 
as one of them remarked to me, the beauty of the people 
degenerates continuallj', inasmuch as they can here no 
longer drink the Kahiti wine, the Tokay of the Caucflsus, 
No one who has travelled in Persia can have failed to- 
have heard the names of the four "stations of terror," 
so rich are they in danger and in strange tales 
of adventure. "Whoever amongst the people has the 
ambition of lajTng claim to a character for bravery, 
he never forgets to introduce their names into the 
story of his adventures. Do you ask why ? The answer 
is very simple. The four stations are posted on the e^e 
of the great plaiji which extends far away into the 
steppes of the Turkomans. No river, no mountain, 
breaks its uniformity, and as those rapacious children of 
the desert have but little respect for political boundaries, 
their predatory inroads arc frequent, and these four 
places are just those which are most exposefl to their 
lavages. They seldom fail to profit largely by such in- 
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cnrsions, as here runs tlie priocipal road towards Kho- 
jrassao, which is ever full of heavily laden caravans 
and well- equipped pilgrima. The Persian never tires of 
Tdwelling on adventures with the TiirkomanB. At one of 
^e stations, among much else that was curious, I heard 
"the following story. A Persian general had sent his 
troops of six thousand men on before him, and waa only 
«tajitig behind for a few mmutea to enjoy comfortaltly 
■ihe last whiffs of his kalian. He had just finished his 
pipe and was about to join his soldiers, followed by a few 
tody-servants, when he was pounced upon by a body of 
Turkomans and carried away on their swift horses. In 
few minutes he was robbed and made captive, and a 
few weeks later was sold as a slave in the market of 
.Shiva for the sum of twenty-five ducats. 

On another occasion a pilgi-ina was captured on his 
■way to the shrine of Imam Biza. Luckily be saw the ap- 
proaching enemy, and had just time to hide his little store 
behind a stone ere the plunderers came upon him. After 
he had been sold as a slave and brought to Khiva, he 
wrote from thence to bis tender spouse as follows : " My 
^ear child, in such and such a place, under such and such 
^ stone, I have hidden forty ducats. Send thii'ty of them 
to this place to ransom thy loving husband, and take 
«are of the remainder until I return from the land of the 
Turkomans, this house of bondage, in which I must now, 
perforce, perform menial service," 

It 18 true that there is good cause here for fear and 
E«antion, but the absurd pusillanimity of the Iranians is 
*^the main source of their misfortunes. Their caravans 
Are wont to assemble here in large masses. They are 
^protected by soldiers with drawn swords, and cannons 
Tcith their matches burning. Often their numbers are 
■very considerable. No sooner, however, do a few des- 
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perate desert robbers make their appearance than cars- 
van ami escort alike lose their courage and presence of 
mind, fling away their weapons, offer all their property 
to the enetoy, and putting out their hands to be fettered, 
allow themselves to be carried away into painful, often 
lifelong, captivity and slavery. I rode from station to 
station with my Tartar for my only escort — a journey 
which no European had ever made before me. Of course 
I WHS warned not to do so- But in my Turkoman dress 
what cared I for Turkoman robbers ? As for mj- Tartar, 
ho looked wistfully around in hope that he might espy a 
countryman of his. If we had fallen in with some of 
those Sunnite sons of the desert, travelhng as we were 
in a Shi-ite land, I believe that so far from injuring a 
mollah of their own faith, they would have rewarded ua 
richly for tho fatiha which we would have bestowed on 
them. For four days I wandered in the steppe ; once in 
the dusk of the evening I lost my way, yet not a single 
Turkoman crossed my path. I met no one except a few 
scared Persian travellers. But Avhat annoyed me more 
than all the terrors of Turkoman cruelty, was the inter- 
minable length of the days' marches, especially the last 
between Meyamc and Shahiud. On that occasion I 
passed sixteen hours in the saddle. It is the longest 
station In all Persia, and especially wearying both to- 
man and beast. 

The reader will easily imagine tho eagerness with 
which the traveller's eyes look out for the gardens which 
surround Bhahrud. As this town is situated at the foot 
of a mountain, it is visible for miles off on tho plain. 
The wearied horseman thinks he has akeady reached 
the end of his day's journey, when it is in reality five 
German miles distant. The road is as monotonous as 
«an possibly be imagined. It affords nothing whatso- 
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I ever to attract the eye. In summer, owing to utter want 
of water, it must be vei-y unpleasant to travel over it. 
j Unfortunatoly I had mistalien a village which lies in tlie 
t Ticinity of Shahrud for the town itself, which at the point 
j' of the road was concealed in a hollow. My anger when 
1 discovered my mistake may be easily conceived. It 
■wafl in truth no joke to have aJded to the long day'a 
Jonmey a good half-hour's additional ride. I had 
znounted my horse before twelve o'clock the night before, 
'and it was already past sis o'clock in the evening, when 
fl at last gained the badly paved streets of Shahrud, and 
J diamoonted in one of its principal caravansaries. My 
Ipoor beast was utterly exhausted, and I myself scarcely 

F"*"*! 80. But as I looked around the square of the 
avansary, how great was my astonishment at behold- 
ing a son of Britain, yes, actually an unmistakable living 
Englishman, with a genuine John Bull physiognomy, 
letting at the door of one of the cells. An Englishman 
l^lone here in Shahrud — that is certainly a rarity, almost 
m miracle. I rushed towards him. He also, although 
*pparently absorbed in deep thought, regarded me with 
rWondering eyes. My Bokhariot dress, and my endent 
&tigne had attracted his attention. Who knows what 
me thought of me then ? For myself, in spite of my 
Hotreme exhaustion, I hastened as well as I could to this 
^extraordinary rencontre. I dragged myself towards him, 
0id staring at him with weary eyes, addressed him with 
1 ai'e you, sir ? " He appeared not to have under- 
I, so I repeated my qneation. At this be sprang 
) seat in surprise, the greatest astonishment 
iepicted in his countenance, while he gave vent to his 

ings with " Well t . Where have you learned 

jilnglish ? " asked he, stammering with emotion : " per- 
taps in India." I should have liked to have screwed up 
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his curiosity a peg or two higher, and at any other time 
might have enjoyed a mystification amazingly. But my 
long ride had bo thoroughly tired me out that I had not 
the spirits required for carrying on the joke. I made a 
plain confession of what Euid who I was. His joy was 
indescribable. To the great astonishment of my Tartar, 
who until DOW had always regarded me as a true believer, 
he embraced me and took me into his quarters. We 
spent a famons evening together, and I allowed myself 
to be induced to rest there the whole of next day ; for it 
did the poor fellow no end of good to he able to speak of 
the West after six months' separation fi-om European 
society. A few months after our strange meeting he 
was robbed and murdered on the road. His name was 
Longfield, and he was agent for a large Lancashire 
house, for which he had to purchase cotton. He had to 
carry a great deal of money about him, and unfortunately 
forgot, as do too many, that Persia is not the civilized 
land which the glowing representations of its lying 
agents in Em-ope would lead us to suppose, and that 
one cannot place much reliance on passports and royal 
firmans. 

Shahrud is a commercial post of importance between 
Mazeuderan and Irak. The road leading to the former 
province is miserably kept, although it is not wanting in 
romantic beauty. It passes through a mountainous 
ountry, abounding in water, down to the shores of the 
Caspian Sea. Especially picturesque is the Eudi Shah 
(King's brook), whose waters run with loud noise bright 
and clear through the streets of the town. There are 
several caravansaries here, and in one of the largest 
is the factory of the Euseian commercial company 
"Kavkaz," which has of late years almost entirely 
driven English commerce out of Khorassan, by means 
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*f its import trade from Astrachan Baku through 
Aetrabad. From the Gulf of Kamtschatka down to 
CoiiBtautinople, throughout all Asia, the influence which 
the EuBsians wield is enormous, and there ia none other 
BO threatening as that to the rival interests of Great 
Britain. Inch by inch they gain upon the ground oc- 
cnpied by the British lion, nor ia the time far distant 
when there must ensue a close and bitter contest. 

Before reaching Teheran I hacl a journey of eleven 
days yet before me. The road is safe. The only point 
of interest offered along the stations is the observation 
-of the contrast between the manners of the inhabitants 
of Khorassan and those of Irak. The proximity of 
Central Asia has left its mark of many rude habits on 
ihe people of Xhorassan, whilst the polish of Iranian 
{«ivilizatioD is unmistakable in the inhabitants of Irak. 
The traveller who is supposed to be possessed of worldly 
means is always sure here of most pohte treatment. 
Not but that in outward appearance they pretend to a 
Tast amount of guilelessness with not a touch of greedi- 
ness. The guest is treated as a most welcome personage. 
He is overwhelmed with the very quintessence of courtly 
phrases which accompany the presents offered to him. 
But he had better be careful of Lis purse if he ia un- 
initiated in the intricacies of Persian pohteucss. I had 
, become well acquainted with Iranian etiquette dui-ing 
my travels in Southern Persia, and on such occasions I 
always played the Iranian, meeting compliments with 
. phrases even more complimentary, I accepted, of course, 
the presents offered me, but never failed with moat 
flowery speeches to invite the giver of the gift to partake 
' of it. It rarely happened that he was proof against my 
'high-flown bombast, and quotations from Saadi and his 
other favourite poets. Forgetting compliments and 
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courtesy, he would then make a fierce onslaught on t 
food and fruits he had himself heaped on the hhondja 
(wooden table), and tell me with repeated and significant 
shakes of the head, "Effeudi, thou art more Iraniau 
than the Iranians ; thou art too polished to he sincere.'* 
Nor is it an easy task to impose upon a Persian, Habits 
and a system of education dating back many ages have 
trained bim to an extraordinary perfection in all the arts 
of dissimulation and all the niceties of polite intercourse 
■ — meaning, of course, the outward appearance of it only. 
An apparently clownish countryman, a child seemingly 
as innocent as a new-born babe> will often take in iho 
nnwary European, They have a whole arsenal of words, 
gestures and movements at their disposal, to put the 
uninitiated stranger off his guard. The European 
especially, who, proud of his superiority in civilization, 
despises and undervalues the Oriental, becomes most 
frequently and most signally the victim of their deceptive 
arts. 

The nearer we approached Teheran the worse became 
the weather. We were now in the latter part of 
December. I bad felt the cold of the impending winter 
while still on the plains ; but here, in more elevated 
regions, it was doubly severe. The temperature in 
Persia is liable to sudden changes, and a journey of a. 
few hours often makes a serious difference. But the 
weather in the two stations of Goshe and Ahuan was so 
very severe as to cause me anxiety. These two places are 
situated on a mountain, and can afford accommodation 
to but a small number of people. I fared tolerably well 
at Goshe, where I had the caravansary all to myself and 
could arrange myself comfortably and cosily, while out- 
side a cruel, bitter cold prevailed. The next day, on my 
way to Ahuan, I found snow in many parts of the roads. 



The biting north wind compelled mc often to dismount 
in order to keep my feet warm with walking. The snow 
lay already several feet deep when I arrived at Ahuan, 
and it was frozen so bard as to form along some parts 
of our road two solid walls. In catching sight of the 
Bolitarj- post-houae, I had but one intense longing, to get 
beneath a roof and to find a good fire by which to warm 
mj-self. The eye roving over the hills, white with snow, 
coald not discover within its range anywliere a htiman 
habitation or even the wreck of one. We rode into the 
yard of the tchaparkhane in our usual demonstrative 
manner in order to attract attention. The postmaster 
vas exceedingly polite, which, in itself, was a good omen, 
and I was delighted as he led me into a smoky, but 
withal well -sheltered room ; and 1 paid but little atten- 
tion to what he was saying, as he expatiated at great 
length, with an air of great importance, on the expected 
arrival of the lady of Sipeh Salar, the Persian general- 
issimo and minister of war, who was on her way back 
from a pilgrimage to Meshed, and would arrive either 
that night or the following day with a retinue of from 
forty to sixty servants. To be overtaken by them in 
a place affording such meagre accommodations as this 
post-house did, would of coui'se be far from pleasant. 
Bat the likelihood of such an event httle disturbed my 
equanimity ; on the contrary I made myself and my 
weary beast as comfortable as I could. As the fire began. 
to blaze cheerily on the hearth, and the tea to send its 
steamy flavour through the room, I entirely lost all sense 
of the cold and discomfort I had so lately endured, and 
hstening to the shrill whistling of rude Boreas without, 
who seemed to wish to rob me of my slumbers out of 
spite for having escaped his fury, I gave no thought to 
, the probability of being ousted from my comfortablft I 
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qaorters. After I bad taken my tea and felt a pleaamnt 
warmtb creeping throagh my whole body I began to 
aD<lreB9. I bad tbrown myself on my coucb, my pilar 
and roast fowl vere almost ready, wben, abont midnight, 
tliroagb the bowling of the wind I beard the tramp of a 
troop of horsemen. I bad scarcely time to jump np 
from my bed when the whole cavalcade dashed into the 
court with clashing arms, oaths and shouts. In an 
instant they were at my door, which was of course bolted. 
"Hallo! who is here? Out with you! The lady of 
Sipeh Salar, a princess of royal blood, is come ; every- 
one must turn out and make room for her." I need not 
say that there were cogent reasons for not immediately 
opening the door. The men asked of the postmaster 
who was the occupier of the room, and upon learning 
that it was only a hadji, and he too a heretic, a Sunnite. 
they began to level their swords and the butt ends of 
their guns at the door, crying out, "Ha, hadji! take 
thyself off, or wilt thou have us grind thy bonea to 



The moment was a verj' exciting and a very critical 
one. It is but a sorry jest to be turned out of a warm 
shelter, where one is perfectly comfortable, aud to have 
to pass a bitterly cold winter's night in the open air. It 
was not, perhaps, so much the fear of Imrm from e\- 
posurc to the cold as the suddenness of the surprise and 
the shock of the unwelcome disturbance, which suggested 
to me the bold thought not to yield, but fearlessly to 
accept the challenge. My Tartar, who was in the room 
with me, turned pale. I sprang from my seat, seized 
gnu and sword, while I handed my pistols to him. with 
the order to use them as soon as I gave him a sign to 
do BO. I then took up a position near the door, firmly 
resolved to fire at the first person who would intrude. 
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My martial preparatiuna seemed to have been observed 
by those without, for they began to parley. Indeed I 
remarked that the elegance of the Persian which I em- 
ployed in talking with them rather staggered them into 
a suspicion that they might be mistaken after all in sup- 
posing me to be a Bokhariot. " Who art thou, then ? 
Speak, man, it seeme thou art no hadji," was now heard 
from without. "Who talks about hadjis?" I cried; 
" away with tliat abusive word 1 I am neither Bokhariot 
nor Persian. I have the honour to be a European, and 
my name is Vambery Sahib," 

Silence followed this speech of mine. My assailants 
Beamed to be utterly dumbfounded. Its effect, however, 
was even more shartliug on my Taiiar, who now, for the 
first time, heard from his hadji fellow-traveller's own 
lips that he whom he had looked upon as a true believer 
was a European and that his real name was Vambery. 
Pale as death, and with eyes glaring wildly, he stared 
at me. I was in fact placed between two fires. A sharp 
side-glance from me restored his equanimity. The 
Persians too changed their tactics. The name of 
European, that word of terror for Orientals, produced a 
magic effect. Terms of abuse were followed by expres- 
Bions of politeness ; menaces by entreaties ; and aa they 
earnestly besought me to allow two of the principal 
members of the escort to share my room, while the 
others would resign themselves to occupy the bam and 
the stable, I opened the door to -the trembling Persians. 
My features convinced them at once of the truth of my 
assertions. Our conversation soon became very lively 
and friendly, and in the course of half an hour my guests 
were reposing in a corner of the room, completely 
Btupified by over-indulgence in arrack. There they lay 
Buoring like horses. I then applied myself to the task 
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of expliiining matters to my Tartar, and found htm, to 
my agreeable surprise, quite willing to appreciate my 
explanations. Next morning when I left the snow-clad 
Jiills. and rode over tlie cheerful plain of Damgan, the 
recollection of the adventure came hacli to me in all its 
Tividness, and I own that on sober second thoughts I 
was disposed to quake somewhat on contemplating the 
unnecesBary danger my rashness had exposed me to the 
preceding night. 

Damgaa is supposed to be the ancient Hecatompylae 
(city with the hundred gates) ; a supposition which our 
archffiologists will maintain at every hazard, although 
the neighbourhood affords no trace of a city to which the 
hundred gates might have belonged. Of course one must 
make large deductions from all assertions made by either 
Greeks or Persians, who rival each other in the noble 
art of bragging and exaggerating. If we reduce the 
hundred gates to twenty, it will still remain a matter of 
considerable difSculty to discover a city of over twenty 
gates in the obscure spot now called Damgan. The 
place boasts of scarcely more than a hundred bouses, 
and two miserable caravansaries in the midst of its 
empty bazaar are sufficient indications that Damgan's 
reputation for importance in commercial respects is 
equally unfounded. 

Fraser, the English traveller, was puzzled by the 
inscription of " Tchih] dukbterau " (forty virgins), or 
" Tcbihl seran" (foi-ty heads), to be seen on a monu- 
nient here, and regretted that nobody was there to 
explain them to him. Forty is a holy number among 
the Mohammedans, especially among the Persians, and 
the " Tchihl ten" (the forty men) whom Moses, accord- 
mg to the Mohammedan legend, first slew and then 
broaght back to life again, are to be found commemo- 
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Tated in many places. Wliat is remarkable here is that 
the ladies are represented as sainta or martyrs, a tradi- 
tion not so unlikely at Cologne as here at Damgan, 
■whose wonjen do not enjoy the fairest fame. 

From Damgan I travelled over two stations to Simnan, 
celebrated for its cotton, and still more for its tea-cakes. 
Almost every town in Persia is conspicuous for soma 
speciality, in the production of which it claims to he not 
only the foremost in Persia, but unrivalled in the whole 
world. Sbiraz, for instance, is famous for lamb, Isfa- 
han for peaches, Nathenz for pears, and so on. The 
odd thing about it is, that on arriving in any of these 
towns and looking for the article so much bragged of, the 
traveller is either greatly disappointed as to its quality, 
or, more amusing Btill, he fails to find the article at all. 
In Meshed I heard the tea-eakes of Simnan talked of, nay 
even in Herat ; but as I had often had occasion to value 
these exaggerations at their true worth, I did not eipect 
too much. Nevertheless, I went into the bazaar to 
inquire after tea-cakes. My search, long and painful, 
wa8 rewarded by a few mouldy specimens. " Simnan," 
said one, " is justly celebrated for the excellence of this 
article, but the export is bo tremendous that we are left 
without any," Another said : " It is true that Simnan 
■was once famous for the production of this article, but 
hard times have caused even the quality of the tea-cakes 
to deteriorate," Here at any rate people had the grace 
to invent some excuses, but in most places not even an 
apology is attempted ; and the unblushing fraud of the 
pretended claim to the production of some excellent 
article shows itself without any disguise. 

From hence the road goes through Lazgird, Dehne- 
mek, and Kishlak, and the celebrated Ehavar Pass, to 
Teheran, This mountain road is supposed to be idcn- 
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tical with the ancient Caspiffi Pyla>, and is certainly 
unique in its way. Cnt ont through lofty black walls of 
rock, it is exceedingly romantic, and its sudden turns 
and frequent windings afford excellent lurking-places for 
robbers. As was the case in former days so now, the 
vicinity is infested with brigands. Particular rocks 
have such names associated with them as suggest the 
scenes which have taken place near them ; for instance, 
that of Soul-murderer, PaiTicide, and the like. The 
powerful echo makes the road still more trying to the 
traveller's nerves. I saw fear plainly depicted in my 
Tartar's face. I rode with my weapons ready for use, 
and met on the way several individuals of suspiciouB 
appearance. We escaped unharmed, however, and at 
length breathed more freely as we rode through the 
further end of the pass into the broad fertile plain of 
Veramin, This plaiu, on the northern extremity of 
which the city, renowned in ancient history, of Eaghes 
was situated, must at one time have been the scene of 
busy life in many flourishing cities and villages. Bub 
circumstances have sadly changed since ; the fertile land 
having become at various times the resort of ravaging 
and pillaging hordes, from Tartary, Arabia, and the 
northern confines of India. Even in the beginning of 
the Middle Ages Raghes was a coveted prize. Here 
many of the Seldjukians and Ghuznevites and the 
Timurides made a halt to rest in their career of war 
and conquest, Everything is in ruins now; and whilst 
the European archseologist is ransacking the ground 
for fallen stones on which he eagerly looks for inscrip- 
tions, the Persian regards the plain as a valuable 
hunting-ground. Indeed, were it not for the numerous 
underground aqueducts which bear witness to the 
activity and prosperity of generations belonging to a 
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civilization wbicli has long since faded away, the taies 
of the former glories of Veramiu wouM be looked upon 
as idle inventions. Tiie same sensations whicli overcame 
me when I arrived in Meshed, I felt now with even 
greater intensity aa I drew near Teheran, the starting- 
place of my adventurous joiu'ney, where I was to meet 
so many kind friends who, in all probability, had long 
ago resigned themselves to the thought of my having 
paid with my life the penalty of my rash enterprise. In 
order to hasten our march I determined to accomplish 
the two last stations in one day. I reasoned with 
myself that though a ride of thirteen hours was very 
fatiguing, yet that at the last station I should come to 
I could rest for two months. Thus busying myself with 
pleasant thoughts, indulging in sweet hopes, I sturdily 
rode on from early morning until the evening. As the 
sun was setting beneath the horizon, its depai'ting 
light fell upon the gleaming cupola of Shah Abdul Asim, 
and I saw Teheran at a distance. Whether it was the 
sudden emotion at the sight I had longed for, or the 
darkness which sets in with extreme rapidity at tliis 
season iu this latitude, or extreme exhaustion, or the 
combined effect of all these causes — whatever was the 
reason, I became confused and bewildered and lost my 
way. And that in the closo vicinity of the Persian 
capital, near those famous ruins which stand nigh to 
the rocks on which the Guebres or fire-worshippers 
were wont to expose their dead to be devoured by birds. 
For two long hours I scrambled among ditches and 
swamps, in which my horse once plunged np to the loins 
in cold water. Then again we became entangled iu a 
maze of gardens and enclosures, until at last, late in 
the niglit, we contrived to find our way back to the right 
road. 

21 
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Bat is it not remarkable that no serious Accident 
had marretl the success of icy journey up to this very 
moment'? Unharmed I bad roamed in distant and 
pathless deserts; I had been able to save my property 
and above all my manuscripts — the precious prize and 
reward of all my toils— in epito of most imminent dan- 
gers ; and yet here, on the very threshold of my abode 
of rest, at the gates of that spot which my imagination 
had pictured to me as the land of promise, a most serious 
mishap befell me. I lost through the immersion one of 
the manuscripts so highly valued by me. The Oriental 
is right, after all, in saying that Fate has her caprices, 
and it is childish to attempt to battle against them. 
When at last I reached the gates of Teheran they were 
already closed) and I was compelled to pass the night 
in one of the caravansai'ies outside. Next morning, iu 
riding through the crowded bazaar, midst oaths and 
clamour, I heard many a Persian remark with sorprise 
and indignation, " Is not that an impudent Bokhariot! " 
I fell iu, also, during my progress through the streets, 
with several Europeans who, owing to my strange cos- 
tume, did not recognize me at first, but later on received 
me most cordially. I finally came np to the gate of the 
Turkish Embassy, and my joy was indescribable at find- 
ing myself again near the place of my departure and to 
the same old friends of whom I had taken leave ten 
months ago, full of uncertain and fantastic plans which 
had since assumed shape and reality. Those good 
friends then thought I was boldly engaging in a venture 
which was sure to prove fatal to me, and at this very 
moment they supposed that, in my person, another name 
had been added to the long hst of victims to the ferocity 
and perfidy of Central Asia. 
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THE Pei-sian capital appeared to me, when 1 saw it 
again, as the very abode of civilization and calture, 
affording to one's heai-fs content all the plsasures and 
refinementa of European life. Of course, a traveller 
from the West, on coming to the city for the first time, 
is bitterly disappointed in seeing the squalid mud hovels 
and the narrow and crooked streets through which he 
must make his way. But to one coming from Bokhara 
the aspect of the city seems entirely changed. A journey 
of only sixty days separates one city from the other; 
tut in point of fact, there is such a difference in the 
social condition of Bokhara and Teheran, that centuriea 
might have divided them from one another. My first 
ride through the bazaar, after my an-ival, made me feel 
like a child again. Almost with the eagerness of my 
Tartar companion, my delighted eyes were wandering 
over articles of lusury from Europe, toys, stuffs and 
cloths which I saw exhibited there. The samples of 
European taste and ingenuity then stiTick me with a 
sort of awe, which, recalled now, seems to me very 
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comical. It was a feeling, however, of wliicb it ' 
difficult to get rill, '\^'lleu a man travels as I did, and 
wben he has as thoroughly ami completely adapted hini- 
eell to the Tartar moile of life, it is no wonder if, in the 
end, he turns half a Tartar himself. That doublefaced- 
nesB in which a man lives, thoroughly aware of his real 
nature in spite of his outward disguise, cannot be main- 
tained very long with impunity. The constant conceal- 
ment of bis real sentimenta, the absorbing work of his 
assimilating to the utmost elements quite foreign, pro- 
duce their slow and silent but sure effect, in altering the 
man himself, in course of time, whether he wishes it or 
no. In vain iloea the disguised traveller inwardly rebel 
against the influeuces and impressions which are wear- 
ing away his real self. The impressions of the past lose- 
more and more their hold on him until they fade away, 
leaving the traveller hopelessly struggling in the toils 
of hia own fiction, and the n'lle he had assumed soon 
becomes second nature with him. 

I formed no exception to the rule in this particular ; 
the change in my behaviour was the theme of many 
facetious rem arlts from my European friends, and drew 
upon me more than once their good-natured sallies. 
They made my salutations, my gesticulations, my gait, 
and above all my mode of viewing things in general, an 
object of their mirth. Many went so far as to insist 
upon my having been transformed into a Tartar, to my 
very features ; saying that even my eyes had assumed 
the oblique shape peculiar to that race. This good- 
natured "chaff" afforded me great amusement. It in 
no wise interfered with the extreme pleasure 1 felt in 
being restored to European society. Nevertheless, he- 
sides the strange sensation of enjoying the rare lusury 
of undisturbed repose for several weeks, there were many 
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things ia the customs and habits of my European fiieada 
to which reconciliation caused great difficulty. The 
■close-fitting European dress, especial);-, seemed to cramp 
me nntl to Jiamper me iu my movements. The shaved 
acolp was ill at ease under the burdeji of the hair which 
I allowed to grow. The lively and sometimes violent 
gestures which accompanied the friendly interchange of 
views, on the part of the Europeans, looked to rae like 
■outbursts of passion, and I often thought that they 
would be followed by the more energetic argument of 
rude force. The stiff and measmred carriage and walk, 
peculiar to military people, which- I observed in the 
t'rench officers in the Persian service, seemed to me 
odd, artificial and stilted. Not but that'it atfordcd ma 
a secret pleasure to have occasion to admire the proud 
■and manly bearing of my fellow Europeans. It pre- 
sented such a gratifying contrast to the slovenly and 
slouching gait of the Central Asiatics, amongst whom I 
had been lately living. It would serve no purpose to 
point out to my readers, and to multiply, the numerous 
instances of the strange perversion of views and tastes 
to which my late experiences among strange Asiatic 
people had given rise. Those who, from personal obser- 
■vations, are enabled to draw a parallel between life in 
ihe East and Wett, will find no exaggeration in my say- 
ing that Teheran compared to iJokhara seemed to be a 
■sort of Paris to me. 

The surprise and astonishment of the Persian public 
at the capital was general when the successful issue of 
my perilous adventure became known. Ketman (the 
Art of dissimulation allowed by Islam) is a gift well 
.known and diligently cultivated by Oriontala ; but that 
a European should have acijiiirfd such a degree of ex- 
cellence in this peculiarly Eastern art as to impose upon 
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the natives themselves seemed to them iiicompreben- 
Bible. Without douht they wochl have grudged the buc- 
ce99ful termination of my journey, had it not been that 
the joke I had jilayed at the expense of their arch- 
euemies the Sunnite Turkomans tickled their fancj'. The 
steppes of Turkestan are many ways a tfirra incognita to 
the inhabitants of Teheran: and although they are situ- 
ated near the confines of Persia, the strangest ami most 
fanciful ideas prevail amongst the people in regard to 
them. I was the recipient of a thousand questions from 
everybody on this subject. I was invited by Beveral 
ministers to visit them, and had even the distinctioa 
conferred upon me of being presented to his Majesty, • 
" the Centre of the World " or " Highly Exalted Ruler of 
the Universe," as the Persians call him, I had to undergo- 
the wearisome ceremonial of the Persian court, before 
I wns ushered into the august presence of the Shah Nasr- 
ed-din, in the garden of the Palace, and when there 
I received from him the condescending compliment of 
being asked to tell the story of my adventures. I 
acjuitted myself in this with no little vivacity. The 
ministers who graced the inter^-iew with their presence- 
were ijuite dumbfounded with the easy coolness I exhibited 
on that occasion, and as I was afterwards told, could 
scarcely recover from their astonishment at my being able 
to endure without trembling the looks of a sovereign whose 
least glance strikes terror into the heart of the boldest 
mortal. The king himself seemed pleased with my per- 
formance, for he afterwards testified to his satisfaction 
by sending me the Order of the Lion and Sun, and what 
was more to the purpose, a valuable Persian shawl. Th& 
insignia of the Order, consisting of a plain piece of silver,. 
I was permitted to retain, but the rapacity of the minis- 
ter, so characteristic of the court of Teheran, confiscated. 
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iBe eliawl, worth at least tifty ilucats, for bia owu benefit. 
TbiB coniluct is by no means astoniabing : bis Majesty 
the King lies and deceives bis ministers, and tbey, in 
their turn, repay hia amiability towards them with nsu- 
riouB interest. Inferior officials cheat the people, and 
the latter again avail themselves of every opportunity 
to cheat the officials. Every one in that country lies, 
cheats and swindles. Nor is Buch behaviour looked 
opon as anything immoral or improper; on the contrary, 
the man who is straightforward and honest in bia deal- 
ings is sure to he spoken of coiitemptuonaly as a fool or 
madman. 

Aa an instance of this genera] moral obliquity, I will 
relate a neat little story of what occurred while I waa 
staying in Teheran. The king, as is well known, is an 
inveterate sportsman and an excellent shot. He passes 
about nine months in the year in hunting escureions, to 
the no small annoyance of the officers of the court, who, 
on such occasions, are compelled to leave the luxurious 
coroforts of the harem, with its dainty food and soft 
couches, for the rude life in a tent, the simple fare of 
the country -people, and the long and fatiguing rides of 
the chase. The king, on returning from the chase, is 
wont to send presents of some of the game killed by 
him to the European ambassadors as a special mark of 
his favour. This generosity, however, must be paid for 
in the shape of a liberal enaam, or gratuity, to the 
servant who has brought the roe, partridges and other 
game laid low by the royal hand. The Ciirps Dqilo- 
matique at first submitted patiently to this exaction, but 
, as these royal gifts ijecame more and more frequent, (he 
ministers began to surmise that these repeated acts of 
distinction did not emanate from the royal household, 
but were a mere fiction invented by the servants to 
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fiecure the expected large fees, and that tlie game 
brought to tbem was purchased for the purpose. In 
order to obviate the recurrence of similar frauds, tbt 
Minister of Foreign Affairs was to certify, at the request 
of the ambassadors, to the bond jiile character of the 
royal gifts. For a while this proved to be a preventa- 
tive of the annoyance; hut for a short time only, for 
very soon the presents began to pour in again with an 
alarming rapidity. Strict inquiries were now instituted, 
and the astonishing fact was brought to light that his 
Excellency the Minister connived at the fraud by 
issuing false certificates, and that he shared in tbe 
profits of the disgraceful transaetiou. The whole thing, 
when it transpired, was treated as an excellent joke ; 
and the king himself deigned to bo highly amused at 
the account of this singular method of taking in tbe 
Freugis. 

As I did not intend leaving Teheran before spring, my 
stay there was prolonged to two months. This time I 
passed vei7 agreeably in the society of the little 
European colony. Their joy at my return was sincere, 
and this tbey demonstrated not only by cordial and 
warm congratulations, but by a hundred little acts of 
politeness and goodwill whicLi rendered my staj' with 
them exceedingly pleasant. The embasBies did not fail 
to acquaint their respective governments with my re- 
markable adventures. As for myself I was quite aston- 
ished at the ado made about my performances ; nor 
could I very well comprehend tbe extraordinary import- 
nuee attached to my dervish trick, which presented 
itself to my imagination, apart from the real dangers, 
rather in the ludicrous light of a comedy brought to a 
prosperous end. 

I was not a little proud as I left the Fersiau capital 
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to find myself provided -with letters of reeomineiidation 
to the priucipal statesmen of England and France, I 
was especially touched by the interest shown hy a 
Hungarian countryman of mine, a Mr. Szanto, who 
phed the trade of a tailor in Teheran, Born on the 
hanlis of the Theies, he left his country to escape con- 
scription, preferring the life of an honest tradesman to 
that of a soldier. Ilis wanderings took him to Con- 
stantinople, and on leaving that city he went through 
Asia Minor to Arabia, and thence through South Persia 
to India. This singular man had made all these 
journeys for the most part on foot. He was about to 
set out for the capital of China when news reached him 
of the rising of his people in 1848, in order to achieve 
independence. Without a moment's hesitation he de- 
termined to hasten back and enrol himself in the army 
of those who were ready to fight and die for their 
conntry. But he had calculated without taking into 
account the immense distance from Asia to Europe and 
his slender means, which permitted him only the slow 
locomotion of a pedestrian and conveyance in a Bailing 
vessel. Thus, upon arriving in Stambul be heard of 
the fatal dny at Vilagos, the closing act of the glorious 
revolutionary drama. In his disappointment he once 
more seized the wanderer's staff, and, resuming his old 
trade, reached Teheran by way of Tahreez. The good 
man spoke a most extraordinary language, jumbling 
together all the different dialects ho had partly picked 
up in the countries through which he had passed. He 
did tolerably well at the beginning of a conversation, 
starting fairly with Hungarian ; but no sooner had he 
become animated with his subject than a perfect 
farrago, consisting of a conglomeration of Hungarian, 
German, Freuch, with a still more confusing mass of 
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Turkish, Arabic, Persian aud Hindustani words, would 
eusuo, putting the compreliensioii of bis hearers to a 
8oro trial. His generous heart warmed towards me, liis 
countryman, at whose escape from so many dangers he 
was overjoyed ; and in his simple way, to demonstrate 
his sympathy, he insisted upon my accepting of him a 
pair of pantaloons of his own handiwort, althongh his 
circumstances were rather straitened. As I could not 
be induced to accept his gift, he persuaded my Tartar to 
take it. The inhabitant of Central Asia laughed at 
what seemed to him a ridiculous garment; but at last 
curiosity prevailed with him su far as to induce him 
to put it on, and kind-huarted Szauto was beside 
himself with delight and pride at having been the first 
tailor who had put a Tartar into a paii- of European 
trousers. 

I must not omit to mention another European I met 
here, a M. de Blocqueville, who may be justly called one 
of the most espensivo of photographers — at least to the 
Bhah of Persia. In the service of the latter, he had 
taken part in an expedition against the Turkomans, had 
the misfortune of being taken prisoner, and was at last 
released upon payment of tlie enormous ransom of teu 
thousand ducats, M, de Blocqueville, a perfect French 
gentleman, had come to la hclle Perac in search of 
adventures. He did not wish to jiraetise as a physician, 
the orthodox career of a European in the East, but 
preferred to try his luck with photography, which, being 
less known in Persia, promised greater success. This 
amiable young man, as the sequel showed, was right ill 
his calculations, for the king immediately engaged him 
to be his Court Photographer, and he was attached to 
the army in the capacity of painter of battle pieces. The 
king was delighted at having secui-ed an artist who would 
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immortalize on canvas the gallant feats of his heroic 
army, and bis lively irongiiiatioQ coujurtd up visions of 
grand pictures in which every one of them would bo 
portrayed as a very Rustem. Unfortunately, fate had 
willed it otherwise ; the twenty-five thousand Eustema 
wore attacked hy five thousand Tui'komans and shame- 
fully defeated. A large portion . of the brave Persian 
army were taken prisoners, and slaves became such a 
■drug in the market that they coiUd be bought back at 
the reasonable price of from five to sis ducats. M, de 
Blocquoville, however, on account of his fair complesion 
,and strange cut of features, was suspected of being 
'■worth more to his masters, and more, therefore, was 
asked for his release. Of course the Persians refused to 
accept other terms, but every new refusal brought on an 
increase of the ransom, until finally the exorbitant sum 
of ten thousand ducats had to be paid by the court of 
Teheran for the freedom of a French subject. Nor 
would this have been done but for an energetic hint 
conveyed by the Government of France through their 
representative, Bellaunay, that if the Persians had not 
ducats enough to ransom this Frcitich subject, they would 
lend him French bayonets. The gentle warning had its 
effect, the money was paid, and the young photographer 
restored to liberty. A year and a half had been spent in 
these negotiations, and M. <Ie Bloequeville, formerly an 
officer in a regiment of the Guards was exposed during all 
this time to the galling experiences of slavery among the 
Turkomans. The hitter contrast between the life of a 
gentleman in the Champs Elysivs and that of a captive 
loaded with iron? on neck and feet must have often 
anggested itself to him as he shivered in rags beneath 
the insufficient shelter of a Turkoman tent, with cutlets 
of horse-flesh the greatest culinary delicacy within reach. 
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He Lad gone through a great deal of suffeiiug, and he all 
but wept for joy when h« safely rettirned from that 
terrible country. To a greater degree than any one else 
he h£,d IciBuie to study the dreadful realitieB of life 
in Central Asia, and I found iu him a ready sympa- 
thizer uith the hardships I had gone through, be being 
able to appreciate their magnitude. 

Now that WG are on the subject of the Turkomans, I 
must not leave unmentioned that several of them, who 
■were at Astrabad on bueineas, hearing of my arrival in 
Teberan, called on me and asked my/(i((7iri (blesemg). 
They assured me that my fatihas had worked wonders, 
and that the people in the Gomushtepe were often 
wishing to have me there back again. Although dreaeed 
in European clothes, these simple people reverently 
bowed down before me while I gave each of them a 
blessing, citing at the same time a few versea from the 
Koran. They left me apparently much edified, and they 
were the last people to whom I gave a fatiha, and that was 
the last occasion on which I performed spiritual functions 
of the kind. My imagination caught fire at the idea of 
my religious fame. I picture to myself the possibilities 
I might achieve among tbese imtutored Children of 
the Desert, if I had only the will and the courage to 
dare. Such is usually the way iu which Oriental heroes 
commence their career. They shroud themselves in a 
mysterious magical obscurity, and crowds follow blindly 
their lead, and determination alone is wanted to make 
a man an autocrat whose slightest command is obeyed 
with slavish and unreasoning submission. 

With the very first breath of vernal air I bade 
farewell to the Persian capital, the seat of Oriental 
civilization, and took the regular post-road through 
Tabreez, Erzeram, and Trebizond to the Black Sea. 
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As on my journey from Meshed to Teherao I liad been 
woU supplied witb all tliiugij requisite for a trareUer in 
the East, so now from Teheran to Trebizond I lacked 
in nothing to render tlie journey comfortable. I was 
provided with even better horses; I had more funds; 
and the treatment along the road corresponded with my 
change of fortune. I reached the Persian frontier in 
the highest spirits, and made marry all along the road, 
encom-aged by the finest imaginable spring weather. 
The European colony in Tabreez gave me a hearty 
reception. The clinking of the champagne glasses round 
the hospitable board of the English Consul gave me a 
joyful earnest of the social delights to come. The future 
before me stood out in bright colours, and my busy 
imagination mapped out, in evei-changing scenes, the 
successes in store for me. These hopes, dreams and 
expectations were afterwards more than fulfilled, but, 
nevertheless, I must own that the anticipation was far 
sweeter than the proudest triumphs accomplished in 
after years. 

Upon crossing the eastern frontier of Azerbijan, the 
hilly country which borders on Turkish Kurdistan, I 
Gonld not refrain from turning round to cast one last 
look on the soil of Iran. It is a country which will ever 
attract the attention and invite the genuine interest of 
the traveller, although its Oriental civilization and culture 
ite disfigured by the inherent drawbacks incident to all 
^Eastern civilizations. The arts of hj-pocrisy and dis- 
Bimulation, which are enthroned here in all their glory, 
odious and contemptible as they are, should not render 
us blind to some of the finer qualities of the Persians, 
iheir polished manners, their courtesy, and theii' natural 
anental endowments ; for here alone can wo find the 
zoental ambition to reach a higher degree of excellence 
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in culture, a laudulile feeling inspiriug prince and peasant 
alike. The same mile manners are to be met with in 
the provinces of the Western bonier as on the Eastern. 
There is a vast difference between the Osmanlis and 
Kurds of Asia Minor and the Persians, the latter 
having distanced the former in all the arts of civili- 
zation ; and truly Iran remains, to this day, almost the 
only seat of ancient Asiatic culture. 

Gazing from the Pontic mountain, from whose top 
the Black Sea is first visible, as I arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Trebizond, I saw before me the coast upon 
which I had turned my back with so many strange mis- 
givings two years ago this very month. The harbour, 
the flag of Lloyd fluttering iu the breeze — there they 
were again, as if to salute me on my return. What 
a wild rush of thoughts were conjured up by those 
familiar sights, from which my parting had been so 
bitter ! 

To reach a harbour, where a ship rode at anchor 
ready to start, was the same thing as to reach Europe. 
The comforts of a splendid and commodious cabin on 
board the Lloyd steamer, the tobeus of European life 
multiplying round us in every imaginable form, may 
foster the illusion that we are at home again, in spite of 
the several days' voyage separating us from Europe. I 
passed two days only in Trebizond, employing my time 
chiefly in disposing of the larger part of my equipment 
for Eastern travel, for which I now had no further use, 
retaining only a few articles as relics and keepsakes 
of my roamings. In the middle of May I went on board 
the steamer which lore me back to the scene of my 
future — Europe. 




CHAPTEK XXX. 



HOMEWARDS. 



IF my ivay from Tabreez to Trebizond resembled an 
entry in triumph, my journey homewards was the 
much more marked with signs of acknowledgment by 
every European I met in Tm-key of the great fatigues I 
had undergone during my travels. On my arrival in 
Constantinople, I found the Turkish capital not only 
many times more enchanting than before, comparing 
the howling wilderness of Centra! Asia with the natural 
beauties of the Bosphorus, but I saw in the Turks atotally 
civilized nation, who are in great advance over their 
brethren in faith and in nationality who dwell in the 
interior of Asia ; nay, men whose physical features 
resemble much more the genuine European than the 
representatives of the Iranian and Turanian race. My 
fii'st visit was to the Austrian Ambassador of that time, 
to the learned diplomatist, the late Count Prokesch- 
Osten, who was always Idnd to me during my sojourn in 
the Turkish metropolis, and who received me now with 
real cordiality. For a moment he gazed upon me, not 
being able to recognize a former acquaintance in his 
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emaciated and weatber-woru visitor ; and it was only 
(ifter I had addressed him iii German, that lie nearly 
burst into tears, saying, " For heaven's sake, Vaml)«y. 
what have yoii done; what has hecome of j'ou '? " I 
gave him a short accouut of my travels, and of my 
adventures ; and the good old man, moved to the inmost 
of his noble heart, tried to persuade me before all to 
stay a few days in his house, in order to recover my 
strength, and to pursue only after rest my way to 
Budapest. I declined politely, and listened with great 
attention to the bints ho gave me about the next steps 
I had to take in Europe. "You do quite right to go 
straight forward to London," said the Count ; " England 
is the only country full of interest for the geography 
and ethnography of Inner Asia. You will there have a 
good reception ; but you must not forget to style accord- 
ingly the account of your travels. Keep yourself strictly 
to the narrative of your adventures ; be short and concise 
in the description; and jjarticularly abstain from writing 
a book mixed with far-fetched argumentations or with 
philological and historical notes. Philosophic disserta- 
tions do not suit the Enghsh practical mind ; moreover, 
you can publish these things afterward in a book for 
strictly scientific purposes. lu your English edition you 
must touch commercial and industrial questions; you 
must sketch the manners and habits of the countries 
you went through ; and, above all, give the impression 
of your travels as freshly as possible." 

My next visit in Constautiuople was to Aali Pasha, 
the Grand Vizier of that time, to whom I intended to 
give a report of the political condition of Persia and of 
Central Asia, he having formerly showed a particular 
interest in my studies of the Eastern-Turkish language, 
in which dialect he was pretty well versed, possessing 
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in his library the largest collection extant of tchaijntai 
[i.e., Eastern-TorkiBh) manuscripte. On my way from 
Pera to Conatantinople — I mean to say to tlie offices of 
the Porte — I met with many of my in-evious acquaint- 
ances without being recognizetl by any one. The same 
happened with me on my passage through tlie corridor 
of that large builtling of the Sublime Porte, and it was 
only in consequence of my having been announced, that 
Aali Pasha was able to recognize in me the former 
Jteshid Effendi — my official name in Turkey — the man 
■whom he supported in his linguistic studies by lending 
bim rare manuscripts out of his collection. The Pasha 
received me in hia usual friendly manner, but he could 
hardly conceal an expression of astonishment which 
penetrated his urbanity. I thanked bim, before all, for 
the letter of introduction which he gave me to Haidar 
Effendi, the Turkifih Ambassador at Teheran. While 
I was enumerating all the kind services which this 
official, who was bis particular proti-fii, had rendered 
to me, his gloomy countenance cheered up a little, and 
he began to question me about Bokhara and Khiva, of 
which places he knew a good deal, although his judg- 
ment of men and affairs waa much influenced by 
religious prejudice. "What struck him most was my 
account of the Turkomans, and imrticularly their alle- 
giance to the Sultan, of whom they were anxious to 
become subjects in order to be safe from the grasp 
of Russia, already threatening them even then. Aall 
Pasha next inquired about the social and political 
conditions of Bokhara and Ivhiva, and he did not seem. 
much pleased by the dismal pictui-e I showed him of tha 
bigotry and bai-barism of the people, as well as of the 
leigning princes. In relating to him the haughtiness 
Krf the Emir of Bokhara, who asked me whether the 
22 
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Saltan had got bucIi well-diBcipIined soldiers as bimi 
(soldiers out of whom fijly proved afterwards an eai 
match for one Eassian!), be showed a bitter smile 
his lips, and immediately tamed the conversation to the 
valour of the Turkomans, of whose close af&nity to the 
Osmanlis he had a precise tnowledge. His affability 
made me a little bolder, and I remarked what a pity it 
was that Turkish statesmen of the past centuries bad 
entirely neglected to keep up an uninterrupted comma- 
nication with the Sunnite Turks in the distant £ast, 
and what an essential political support the Ottoman 
State would now have in these valiant Sons of the 
Desert, The timid-looUing Grand Vizier answered with 
bis accustomed smile, and very adroitly turned the 
conversation to the dangers of my adventm-e by paying. 
compUments for the courage and perseverance I had 
shown in the whole undertaking. It was with the. 
utmost effort that I suppressed fui'ther allusions to tbo' 
invariably culpable carelessness of the Osmaulis abont 
theii" brethren iii Asia, of whom tbey scoi'cely knew 
anything till quite recently, when Ottoman writera 
translated sundry English and French books of travels 
in Asia, and thus gave the Turks in their own language, 
through the medium of the despised Frengi, the first 
information of their nearest relatives in the distant 
Fast. Yet bow different would have been the fate oJEl 
the Ottoman Empire if, by keeping up a continual in-' 
tercourse with the Turks in Central Asia, they had 
cemented that large ethnical body of the Turks into one 
nation, a nation bound together by one language and by 
me religion \ 

Before I took leave of Aali Pasha, he, like Cooni. 
Prokeseh-Osten, insisted npon my staying a few day»i 
in Constantinople, but I politely declined, and with ths 
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■promise that I would always retain in good memory my 
friends in old Stambul, to whose kindness I am really 
indebted. I hurried back to the port in order to be in 
due time for departure of the vessel of the Austrian Lloyd 
Company bound for Kusteudje. On arriving at the 
port near Fyndykly, I had to fulfil a most unpleasant 
■duty, namely, to dismiss my faithful Tartar, who bad 
accompanied me from Khiva to the shore of the Bos- 
phoruB— to say a final good-bye to the sincere and honest 
joung man, who had shared with me all the fatigues 
and privations of my dangerous journey homewanis 
from the banks of the Osus, who never showed the 
slightest sign of discontent, and who really had become 
liie a brother to me. It was an unspeakably painful 
moment of my life ! I handi'd over to him neai'ly all 
my ready cash, keeping only enough to pay for my food 
imtil I arrived at Pesth — for the passage was free. I 
gave him all my dresses, my equipment, itc, made him 
a long speech as to his behaviour during his further 
journey to Mecca and concerning his way backward to 
Eliiva ; and I bad just extended my arms to embrace 
him, when be burst out in a torrent of tears and said, 
" Effendi ! forgive me, but I cannot separate from you. 
The sanctity of the holy places is certainly a much 
leguiliog object ; to see the tomb of our Prophet is 
■worth a whole life ; but I cannot leave you, I cannot go 
alone ! I am ready to renounce all the delights of this 
and of the future world ; I am ready to part even with 
my home, but I cannot separate from you." The 
Teader may fancy my great astonishment when I heard 
"the ci-devant young theological student of Central Asia 
speaking these words; and 1 said to him, "My dear 
&lend, do yon know that I am going to the country 
•of unbelievers, to Frengistan, "where the climate, the 
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wftter, the lauguage, the manners and customs of the 
different people will be utterly etracge to you. and 
where you will find yourself speedily at an extraordinary 
distance from your own home, and will Lave to remain 
eventually, without any liope of revisiting again in yonr 
life your paternal seat in Khiva ? Consider well what 
you are doing, for repentance will be too late, and I 
should not like to he the cause of your misfortune ! " 
Tho poor Tartar stood pale and dejected for a few 
moments, the great struggle in his soul being notice- 
able only by the fiery rolling of his eyes ; he pressed 
bis lips spasmodically, and then burst out in the follow- 
ing words, " Believer or unbeliever, I care not which, 
wherever you go I go with you. Good men cannot go 
to bad places. I have implicit faith in your friendship, 
and I trust in God that he will tate care of ns both." 
Standing thns in the midst of my confusion, I heard 
the ringing of the bell at the vessel. The time (or 
further consideration and argumentation was gone. I 
took my luggage and the Tartar on board the steamer, 
and no sooner had we arrived than the anchors were 
weighed ; and away we steamed through the Bosphoros 
on the Black Sea to Knstendje. 

My journey up the Danube to Pestb in the month of 
May. 18t>4, vras full of delight and interest. By every 
step which brought me nearer to the frontier of Hun- 
gary, I met new friends and fresh admirers, (or the news 
. of my succeesfol travels in CentnU Asia had already 
(•{mad throughont Europe, and had in particular roused 
I attention of my coontrymen, with whom the dim 
lore of their Asiatic descent is not all unknown, and who 
were now most anxious to get fresh information from tiie 
Mat of their ancestors, the era^e of the Magyw raoe. 
I my urinl in Peeth, I was met first by BaroD 
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lOtvos, the ^'iee- President of our Academy, my 
noble-hearted patron, who had assisted mo in my juve- 
nile struggles, who had encouraged me to my travels, 
and who was now full of joy in seeing me safe, although 
he was much worn-out by fatigues at home. Baron 
EiJtvoB, the greatest literary genius of Hungary of the 
present century, the author of the brilliant philosophical 
■work "The Reigning Ideas of the Nineteenth Century," 
4id not at all conceal from me the difficulties I should 
yet have to contend with, by alluding to the scepticism 
■of the world in general, Euid particularly by calling 
my attention to the indifference which the result of 
my travela might meet in various quarters. "Here 
in Hungary," he said, " it is only the philological, 
-or rather the ethnological part of your investigations, 
which will find a national interest; these you will have 
.ample time in later years to work out, after having 
settled down quietly. As to your geographical and eth- 
nological discoveries, you must look for a wider field, for 
a better market, which you will find only in England, 
whose far-spreading commercial and political interests 
Justify a deeper and a hvelier attention to all that is 
going on in distant Asia. Go at once to London, and 
being provided, as you are, with letters of introduction to 
4,iie leading personalities, you are almost sure of a warm 
reception, and of areal acknowledgment of your merits." 
Well, this plan had matured in me since my leaving 
Teheran, where the late Sir Charles Alison, and parti- 
■cularly Mr. Thompson, the present British Minister at 
the Persian Court, had likewise given to me similar 
•suggestions. I therefore took the firm decision to go to 
England as soon as possible — I mean to say as soon as 
I got the necessary means for the journey. This equip- 
ment proved, however, not an easy task, iot very few 0/ 
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mj coaDtrjinen conld realize the practical ii 
of my travels, and more tbou ten davs elapsed before I 
could procure tbe necessary fifteen pounds for a joome; 
to the English metropolis. Marks of recognition in the 
papers, invitations to dinner-parties, &c., were not want- 
ing on my arrival at Festh ; but the funds for my joitrnej 
to London were not so easily got, and I was obliged to 
leave my Tartar behind in the cai'e of a friend and to 
proceed alone to England. It was certainly a great 
pity not to be able to bring Mollah Ishak — this waathi- 
name of the Tartar — to the banks of the Thames, for lie 
would have made a capital figure at Burlington Bouse, 
before the Royal Geographical Society ; but I bad to 
accommodate myself to imperious necessity, and taking 
with me only my notes and a few Oriental mauuscripti. 
I left Hungary towards the end of May, and proceedsd 
:nithout stopping on the way through Germany anil 
France to England. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 
IN ENGLAND. 

ONLY a couple of weeks having elapsed since I emerged 
from the depths of Asia to the very centre of Europe, 
and since I exchanged the life of a travelling dervish 
for that of a strictly Europeanized man of letters, it 
may easily be conceived what estraordinary effects this 
sadden transformation wrought upon me. I shall ti-y 
to describe some of the prominent features of this 
change, although I hardly believe that my feeble pen is 
equal to the task. It was before all the idea of having 
renounced the life of a wanderer, and of being hence- 
forward unable to change my abode daily, which gave 
me great trouble. The iii-m and stable house and its 
furniture seemed to me like fetters, and filled me with 
disgust after a few days' stay. Then came the aversion 
I felt to the European dre39, particularly to the necktie 
and stiff linen, which were quite an ordeal to me, ac- 
customed as for years I had been to the wide and com- 
fortable Asiatic garb, which gives not the slightest 
restraint whilst its wearer is either sitting or walking. 
Mot even the food, and still leas the manner of eating. 
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had any attraction for me, who for years an3 yea^T 
ttsetl his fingers as knife and fork, and who had now to 
observe the Em-opean table etiquette with all its rigonr. 
And what fihoold I say aboat all the multifarions differ- 
ences between the maonerB and habits of Europe and 
those of Asia ? I really felt like a child, or like some 
Bemi-barharoUB inhabitant of Asia or Africa on bis first 
introduction into European society, and I really do not 
know whether I should laugh at my awkwardness in 
that time, or whether I should admire the forbearance 
shown to me by English society during the first weeks 
of my appearance in London. 

With these ami stmilar feelings I spent my first days 
in the English metropohs. My first care was to band 
over the letters of introduction I got in Teheran to those 
distinguished savants and politicians who were connected 
with Central Asia, and who had a pre-eminent interest 
in the results of my travels. My first visit was to Sir 
Henri/ RaidinsoH, who was then, and is even now, the 
greatest living authority on all scientific and political 
questions associated with Central Asia. He received 
me in a most afiable manner in bis house in Berkeley 
Street, Berkeley Square, where he was living at that 
time ; and although I was able to lead an Enghsh con- 
versation, still for the sake of better fluency I preferred 
Persian, of which Sir Henry, late ambassador of Great 
Britain in Persia, was a perfect master, and which he 
really handled with exquisite refinement. The topic of 
our conversation was of course Bokhara, Khiva, Herat, 
and Turkestan, places of which the learned deci- 
pherer of the cuneiform inscriptions of Behistan had 
an astounding store of information. My details about 
the capture of Herat by Dost Mohammed Khan, about 
the campaign of the Emir of Bokhara against Kokhand 
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~?avoar of Khudayar Kban, anil particularly the 
ramours I beard about tlie approach of the Ilussiau 
<letachnieDt under Tehernayeff, were the topics in 
which he Beemed most interested. It waa a kind of 
cro8s-exan3ination which I had to go through ; and after 
a conversation of nearly an hour's length, I took leave 
with the full conviction that my first debut was not an 
unsuccessful one. The next call I made was upon Sir 
Hitdcrick Murckison, the President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society at that time, whose house, at 16, 
Belgrave Square, gave me for the first time an idea of the 
comfort and luxury siu-rounding an English literary man 
of distinction. I need scarcely say that Sir Roderick, 
■whose amiability ia world-wide known, received me, not 
like a foreigner introduced to him by his friend, but like 
a fellow-traveller — as became the good-hearted patron 
of all thoae whose efforts were du-ected towards the 
furthering of geographical knowledge. He did not care 
much about the languages, the manners, and the habits 
of Asiatic people, but rather about orographical and 
hydrographical facts; and he actually showed some 
disappointment on hearing from me that I neither 
brought cartographical sketches nor specimens of the 
geological formations. Having been asked whether I 
had brought some drawings with me, I answered not 
quite to his satisfaction, that I carried only a small 
pencil not larger than the half of my thumb with me, 
concealed under the wadding of my dervish dress, and 
that if people had noticed my making any use of this 
contrivance, I certainly should not have had the pleasure 
of my present intei'view with him. The good old man 
was unable to realize the great dangers I ran in my 
disguise, for he always thought on hia own journey to 
the Ural, executed under the princely protection of tho i 
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Emperor of Russia— he being provided with amp] 
means from home. The topic which he most decidedly 
shunned was, politics ; for whenever I touched the 
question of the RusBian approach to the frontiers of 
India, and of the very near term of Russian encroach- 
ment upon Central Asia, be immediately said smilingly, 
"Oh you must not believe that; the Russians are a nice 
people ; their Emperor is an enlightened, noble prince, 
and the Russian plana in Asia cannot mean mischief 
against the interests of Great Britain." As to the 
enhghtened character of the late Russian Emperor, no- 
body had any doubt. His esteem and consideration for 
science had an eloquent symbol in the pair of magni- 
ficent malachite vases which were in the honee of Sir 
Roderick Murchiaon, who was much liked at the Court 
on the Neva ; hut, as events have since proved, these 
were only testimonials of personal feelings, which had 
no influence whatever upon the course of politics in Asia. 
Escejiting that this single difference of opinion occurred, 
my first meeting with the President of the Royal 
Geographical Society succeeded beyond all my expec- 
tations. He invited me to lecture before the society at 
its concluding meeting, and asked me to dinner on an 
early evening. I confess the kind manner in which this 
noble-hearted gentleman treated me during my sojourn 
in London, and the rich hospitality which I so frequently 
enjoyed in his honse, will be ever green in my memory. 
The third man upon whom I called was the lato 
Viscount Strangford, the wonderful Oriental linguist and 
the brilliant wi-iter. I say on purpose wonderful, for I 
rarely met a man in my life whose almost supernatural 
ability to speak and to write many European and Asiatic 
languages caused me so much astonishment. Our con- 
versation began in the Turkish of Constantinople, in that 
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lefined icUoic, whereof six or eigbt words out of every 
ten are certainly either Arab or Pc-rsiaii, only the 
othera belonging to the gemiine Turliieh stock. To use 
this language in an elegant wny, it is requisite to adapt 
one's mode of thinking entirely to that of thoroughbred 
Orientals, to have besides a proficiency in the standard 
works of Mohammedan hteratore, and, above all, to 
have moved a good deal in the so-called Effendi society. 
It is certainly no exaggeration to say that Lord Sttang- 
ford, fully adeqnate to these exigencies, -would have been 
taken by everybody for a downright Effeudi, had it not 
been for the peculiarly Celtic shape of bis head, and 
for the way in which be used to turn it to the right and 
to the left of his shoulders. Finding that I had come 
fresh from the East, where for many years I used 
Tai-kisb as a colloquial and literary language, he was 
delighted to renew with me all his reminiscences of a 
long stay on the Bosphorug, and particularly to have 
somebody who was able to give him oral information 
about the language and literature of Central Asia, in 
which be was so much interested. Having flattered 
myself with the hope that I should become the only 
authority in Eorope on Eastern-Turkish, the reader 
may fancy my astonishment when I heard from the 
mouth of an English nobleman the recital of such poems 
as those of Nevai, which had hitherto escaped my 
attention, and when he gave me the explanation of 
words which I had vainly looked for in the Eastern 
dictionaries. Lord Strangford was quite a riddle to me ; 
for apart from his knowledge in Eastern tongues, he 
.epoke almost all European languages; he was a Sclavonic 
scholar, he knew Hungarian, uay even the language of 
the Gipsies ; and what struck me most was bis vast ill- 
formation concerning the various literatures dnd histories 
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of these peoples. No wooder, tlierefore, that IfeuS 
the begianing a pai-ticalar attraction to the learned 
Viscount, and that he also, as I afterwards had ample 
opportunity to learn, took a fancy to me and became my 
most zealous and disinterested sapporter in England. 
Envy and jealousy bad no place in the noble heart of 
Lord Strangford ; ho gave liimself all possible pains to 
introduce me everywhere, and to level the gi-ound before 
me, and the standing I gained in London society was 
entirely due to his exertions. 

Amongst the introductions which I had brought with 
me from Teheran was one to Mr., now Sir Henry, 
Lajard, another to the late Sir Justin Shell, formerly 
Ambassador at Teheran, and recommendatioue to several 
men of note connected in some way or other with the 
interior of Asia. Sir Henry Layard, who was at that 
time Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, re- 
ceived me in his open, straightforward, British manner. 
Not many years having elapsed since the politician of 
high standing fl-as bimseif a traveller in Asia, he behaved 
towards me lite a colleague and like a former brother in 
arms. The same I must say in reference to the late Sir 
Justin Shell and Lady Shell ; the latter was kind enough 
to give me the necessary hints as to the complicated laws 
and social tone of the West End : in one word, all my 
friends helped together to shape out of tbo rough material 
of the vi-dcvtnit dervish the lion of the London season. 
No easy task of course, if you consider that the said 
dervish, although a European by birth, had never before 
been west of his own country, and that his education 
and his continual studies were not made to facilitate 
such a change in his life. But what does not man 
attempt for the sake of success ? Necessity and assist- 
ance had Boon transformed the lame Mohammedan 
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■beggar into an admired lion of tbf British metropolis ; 
and the man, who but a fcw months before bad to 
wfinder about in tatters and to beg his daily bread by 
chanting hymns and by bestowing blessings upon true 
believers in Asia, became the wonder of the richest and 
the moat civilized society of the Western world ! 

It is the details of this extraordinary change that I 
have to relate to my gentle reader. 

The account of ray adventures having become known 
in strictly scientific circles, my friends thought it 
neeeasary to bring me before the larger public, and the 
first forum in which I had to appear was tbo Koyal 
Geographical Society, There was, however, a rather 
cnriojiB hindi'ance to the final settlement, an incident 
which I cannot leave untold. A few days after my 
arrival in London I noticed that some of my friends 
began to have a sby look, and that they treated me with 
a good amount of caution, if not suspicion. Having just 
finiabed the career of a dangerous disguise, and being 
accustomed to the suspicious looks of men, I did not at 
first feel disconcerted ; but the fact nevertheless excited 
my curiosity, and speaking just then with Generai 
Kmethy, my countryman of Kars renown and a popular 
member of London society at that time, about the 
strange attitude of people, I was told by the good man, 
in a half laughing and joking manner, that I was prob- 
ably unaware of the serious danger in which I found 
myself in London. I heard then that some, even the 
best of my friends, on seeing my sun-burned, swarthy 
face, and on hearing my unmistakably genuine Persian 
and Turkish conversation, got Tather suspicious about 
me, and took me for some Persian vagabond who had 
learned English in India, and who, after having suc- 
ceeded in getting letters of introduction, was now playing 
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a comedy for English scholars and diplomatista. It waa 
only the formal assurance of General Kmetby that I was 
a countryman of his and a member of the Hungarian 
Academy, which dissipated the doubts that had ariaen* 
" Is it Eot strange ? " said I to myself, " In Asia they 
suspected me to be a European, and in Europe to be an 
Asiatic ; languages have really an immense power of 
fascination ! " This difficulty having been removed and 
an unimpaired confidence having set in, I began to work 
out a short account of my travels in EngUsh, to be read 
before the Royal Geographical Society — a paper which 
Mr. Laurence Oliphant, who was acting at that time as 
foreign secretary of the Society, was kind enough to 
revise. I must say that it was with a good deal of im- 
patience and ansiety that I looked forward to the evening 
of my first dibut before a select Enghsh audience such as 
the members of the London Geographical Society have 
been always, and are even now. My anxiety was the 
much more justified, as it happened that on the same 
evening a political question of a far-reaching interest, 
namely, whether England should side with Denmark in 
her struggle with Germany, was to be discussed in the 
House of Parliament, and my friends as well aa myself 
apprehended the presence of a very small audience at 
our proceedings. The usual dinner at Willis's Booma 
which preceded our meeting went off tolerably well. My 
health was proposed by Sir Roderick Jlorchison in very 
kind terms and drunk with much cheering ; and, when 
I returned thauks, I concluded my little speech by con- 
ferring & Mohammedan blessing upon the dinner party 
— reciting the first Surah of the Koran with all the 
eccentricity of the Arabic guttural accent, and with all 
the queerness of genuine Moslem gesticulation. I need 
scarcely say that my mode of recital elicited a good deal 
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of merrimeut. We left the table and -went straight to 
BurloDgton House. 

Here I found a meetiug much larger than I eipected, 
«n attendance which I ascribe to the novelty of the 
■whole case. Before all, it was the sight of a European 
who had wandered about in the interior of Asia in the 
diBguiee of a holy beggar withont a penny in hia pocket, 
and who had Bucceeded in penetrating countries hitherto 
iittle or not at all known. Secondly, it was the curiosity 
po hear a foreigner, only a few daya in England, addrees 
kn Knglish meeting in the language of tlie country ; and 
last, if not least, it was the interest the British public 
^It at that time in Bokhara, the place of the martyrdom 
W two heroic sons of Great Bntain — I mean of Conolly 
tad Stoddart — and the town from which the Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Wolff had only returned a. few years pcevionsly, 
After his moat extraordinary adventures. Suffice it to 
tey that the meeting was most respectable from a 
igaantitative point of view. Sir Eoderick opened it with 
B good humour quite in accord with his jolly ami radiant 
■iter-diouer face ; and whilst Mr. Clements Markham 
read my paper in bia magnificent stentorian voice, I had 
plenty of leisure to observe the assembly and to prepare 
(or the speech which had to follow. On being asked by 
Ihe President to come before the public and to give an 
ttral account of what had just been read, I confeas that 
I experienced something of the position in which I atood 
twfore the Emir of Bokhara — ^with the essential difference 
cf course, that in case of a failure the bloody tyrant 
would have handed me over to the executioner, whilst 
the indulgent English public would have expressed its 
displeasure by benignant laughter. I collected, there- 
fore, oil my linguistic powers, and, after the utterance of 
fbe first ten or fifteen words, the fiood of oration went 



off un interruptedly. For more thou half an hoS 
spoke with animation of the sahent incidents of my 
adventurous journey to Samarliand. Oh, glorious 
language of Shakespeare and Milton ! I am sure no- 
body has ever tormented thee so much as I did in those 
thirty-five minutes ; nohody has murdered the Queen's 
Enghah in such a cruel way as the ex-dervish in Bnr- 
lington House ! And yet the English audience showed 
itself esceedingly kind towards the reckless foreigner. I 
was much applauded and cheered; and when, following' 
the summons of Sir Koderiek, I gave to the meeting my 
blessing with the genuine Arabic test, the whole society 
burst into a fit of laughter, which made the walls nearly 
tremble. Then followed the long busmess of hand- 
shaking and congvatulations; and though all the futilities 
of this world may disappear from me, Lord Strangford's 
"Well done, dervish !" will never cease to resound in 
my ear like the sweetest music I ever beard in my life. 
From this moment dates the beginning of my career 
in England. What followed was only the effect of this 
first succeasful step. In the report of the nest morning's 
papers I noticed only a few reproaches of my foreign 
accent ; as to the account of my travels there was a 
unanimous approval and admiration. No wonder, there- 
fore, that a few weeks sufficed to make my name familiar 
over the whole of the United Kingdom. London society 
vied in the manifestation of all kinds of acknowledg- 
ment. Invitations to dinner-parties and to visit in the 
country literally poured in upon me, even from persons 
whom I never saw or met in my life ; and it happened 
frec[uently that I had to write thirty letters of refusal 
and acceptance in one day. I got calls from all sorts of 
persons with well-soundiug names, who, provided with a 
card of one of my friends, came to my humble lodging 
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in Great Portland Street or to tbe AtlienKum Club, 
■where I enjoyed the hospitality of a guest, to ahake hauds 
and to have a conversation with me. Infinite was the 
number of those letters in which I T^^aa asked for my 
likeneaa or for my autograph. 

Surprised by these various kinds of distinction, at 
the outset I endured the burdens of my reputation with 
patience, nay with a good a,mount of satisfaction, but in 
the end they began to be a little too wearisome — par- 
ticularly as I had to write the account of my joumey and 
to work up the meagre notes written on email paper 
scraps with lead pencil, which loose sheets, by having 
been worn concealed under tbe wadtling of my beggar- 
dress, were somewhat obliterated and had become hardly 
legible. Assisted by a happy gift of memory, I succeeded, 
however, in writing down my adventures ; and in three 
months I had revised the proof-sheets of my first book, 
entitled " Travels in Central Asia." Tbe task, I frankly 
own, cost me more trouble and esertion than many of 
the most trying parta of my travels. Only those who 
for months and years have moved about freely in the 
open air, and who have learned to appreciate the charms 
of a continually wandering life with all its exciting 
adventures — only those will know with what unspeakable 
pangs and sufferings a former traveller can shut him- 
self up in a room, from which he sees only a small bit 
of the aky, and sit down to write consecutively for hours 
every day for weeks and months ! What ia the soft 
chaii', what tbe sumptuous dinner in comparison with 
the hard saddle and with the simple food, cooked by tbe 
traveller's own hand at the open fire on tbe ground? 
People may call me exalted or eccentric, but let them 
try, and I am am-e they will say that I am right, and 
that the traveller whilst roaming about in God's beanti- 
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ful nature is much happier than thu author vbo has to 
write clown his experiences ! I need scarcely say that I 
breathed more freely after having finished my book, and 
handed it over to Mr. John Murray, who became my 
publisher on the recommendation of Lord Strangford, 
and who behaved towards me iu a satisfactory way. The 
honorarium of five hundred pounds which I got, and of 
which I spent nearly the half in London, did not make 
me rich at all. The truth is, my material situation was 
not very much changed : a dervish in Asia, I remained 
aftikir in Europe; but I gained by my book something 
more valuable than money, namely, the acknowledg- 
ments of the English public, and fame and reputation 
over the whole European and American Continents. 

I remained in London another couple of months after 
the publication of my book, partly in order to watch 
the effect produced by it upon the literary world, whose 
criticisms flowed in slowly; partly, also, because I had not 
yet decided whether I should settle down definitely in 
Hungary, or whether I should again take the wanderer's 
staff and plungo again into fresh adventures. During 
this time I made several excursions to the Continent. I 
visited France, Germany and Hungary for the sake of 
the various editions of my boolts in different languages, 
to the preparation of which I was summoned by the 
leading pubhshing firms. 

Upon the invitation of the friends I had in the mean- 
time made I also went to satisfy the curiosity of leading 
political men, who were ansious to hear details about the 
threatening collision between England and Russia in the 
distant East, of which I thi-ew out only a few hints in 
the concluding chapter of my book, but which neverthe- 
less had aroused the greatest attention. It was in this 
way that I came into connection with polities and with 
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ihe political men of tliat time. Already, on the oceaaion 
of the first meeting of the Eoyal Geographical Society, 
ihe political question had been broached in that strictly 
Bcientific circle, and Sir Henry Kawlinson, Lord Strang- 
ford and others had pointed to the imminent danger 
■which threatened Great Britain from Enssia's approach 
up the Syr-Darya. The period of " masterly inactivity " 
teiug just at its height, the chorus of opponents to all 
anti-Itussian declarations became the much greater, and 
"the worthy President of the Society himself, actuated by 
his declared Eussian sympathies, sided from the begin- 
ning with those who styled the Kussian advance a bless- 
ing for civilization. Their favourite argument was: 
" There is room enough in Asia for England as well ae 
for EuBsia ; there is no reason for jealousy and no feEir 
•of a future collision." This politico-acientifie discussion 
in Bui'lington House was very soon taken up by the 
leading pajiers in London as well as in the provinces, 
-and although apathy, and (I am sorry to say) ignorance, 
and self-deceit had largely increased the number of the 
adherents of a policy of unconditional reliance on Russia 
nnd of strict neutrality, yet there was also a lively 
iotereet shown towards those wlio were in favour of 
activity and watehfulneBS. I came, therefore, very soon 
^n contact with the leading political men of that time, 
Buch as Members of Parharaent, political writers, retired 
-civilians and military officers of India, and, consequently, 

I got the opportunity of an interview with Lord Palmer- 
^tone, to whom I had already been cursorily introduced 

^-at a dinner-party in the house of Sir Roderick Murchison. 
His Lordship received me at his home in Piccadilly, and 
my visit was therefore of a strictly private character. 
!He did not address me exactly as he did the late Dr. 
Xivingstone, to whom he said, " You had a nice walk . 
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serosa Africa ! " Bat his first remaik was, "Ton mnst^ 
have gone through nice adveutuiea on your way to 
Bokhara and Samarkand ! " And he really listened 
with greatest attention to all that I eaid abont Dost 
Mohammed Ivhan, about the haughtiness of the Emir 
of Bokhara and about the dangers I ran in the last- 
named towa. On touching the question of the Bnssian 
advance towards Tashkend, I took the map out of my 
book which was on the table, and pointed to Chimkent as. 
the place where the Itussians stood at that time; but his 
Lordship showed, or at least feigned, great incurioBity, 
trying always to turn the thread of conversation to other 
insignificant topics. Whenever I thought I bad caught 
his attention he immediately came forward with the- 
question, " And did yon not betray your European 
character ? " or " How could you stand that long trial 
and those privations ? " or with similar remarks. It was- 
only after renewed attacks upon bis taciturnity that he 
dropped, in a careless manner, a few allusions either to 
the barbarous state of affairs in Central Asia or to ray 
over-sanguine opinions of the Eussian strength in that 
quarter of the world. He succeeded in showing outward 
indifference, but he was far from convincing me of its 
existence. In my interview with Lord Clarendon I fared 
much better. It took place late in the Autumn of 1864, 
when the famous noto of Prince Gortschakoff, after the 
Bussian capture of Tashkend, bad been made known, 
and when the pubhe opinion of England seemed to have 
been roused suddenly from its stupor. His Lordship 
was frank enough to admit the truth of what I said in 
the last chapter of my book ; but he added at the same 
time what has since become the standing principle of 
optimists in England : " Eussia's policy in Central Asia 
is framed in the same way as oura in India ; she is com- 
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■pelled to move gradually from the North to tbe South, 
just as we were obliged to do in our march from the 
South to the North. She is doing servicts to civilization, 
Aud we do not care much even if she takes Bokhara." 

Here I could not help observing that it was a great 
fallacy of Enghsh statesmen to fancy that Eussia would 
be contented with the three Khanates as the reward 
•of her long, costly and wearisome policy from the Ural 
to the Oxus. Her goal of desire lies much more to tbe 
*outh ; and if it had not been for the utter relapse in 
which English policy bad fallen since the unfortunate 
Afghan campaign, Eussia certainly would not have had 
llie courage to push on with sucb unrelenting zeal from 
two sides, namely from the Caucasus and from South 
Siberia, as she has done during the past two decades. 
"And do you fancy we could have prevented her from 
.■doioj; so?" asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. "Yes, my lord, you could have done so," I 
I s&id ; " but now I am afraid it is too late." And here 
'J went on to muster my arguments in the following way. 
Having pointed at first to the great danger, nay to the 
impossibility of a conterminous line of frontier on the 
Boleiman range or on the Hindu Knsh, and showing 
ihe necessity of a neutral zona or of a geographical 
' buffer — herein his Lordship fully agreed — I continued 
I that this neutral zone would be of real value, if it 
■comprised all the countries between India and the 
Yaxartes, and that not only ought Afghanistan to 
■be brought under the influence of England, but also 
the petty Khanates on the left of the Oxus, and par- 
■iioularly Bokhara, Khiva and Kokhand. At the first 
blush, this would seem a hopeless undertaking, but in 
reality it is not so. It must be borne in mind that 
-amongst the various nationalitiea constituting Central 
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Asia, the Afghans may lie properly called the most 
warlike, the most barbarous and the most treacherous 
race ; a people ^itb ^vbom religious fanaticism is only 
a means to rouse an innate desire for robbery and 
murder, and not the result ot exalted feeling, as is the 
case with the Bokhariots. Now if theae Afghans, in spite 
of their hatred towards every foreigner, and notwith- 
standing their indomitable character, had ultimately 
given in, and had entered into negotiations with the 
unbelievers, there was much more likelibood that the 
Emir of Bokhara might have been much more easily 
gained over by the English, at a time when he saw 
himself seriously threatened by Russia, and when he 
really implored the impracticable assistance of the 
Sultan of Turkey. 

Upon this, Lord Clarendon remarked, that what I 
suggested had been attempted during the mission of 
Sir Alexander Eurnes; and we all knew the deplorable 
effect of the first approach of English diplomacy. 

"Well," said I, "it is precisely the success of tb& 
mission of Burnes which I would quote as an example. 
He was a good man in the proper place, and the only 
misfortune is, that the government baa made a most un- 
happy choice in the men who have been entrusted with 
the subsequent missions to Bokhara ; for neither waa 
Conolly, with his pure Christian heart and enterprising 
character, nor the eccentric Stoddart, the noble-hearted 
but tight soldier, a fit man to be employed in Bokhara. 
I fully admit the craziness of the bloodthirsty Emir 
NasruUah ; but why did ho not kill the Kussian en- 
voy, Captain Vitkovieh, at a time when he had no 
immediate fear of the chastening baud of Russia ? The 
fact is that the English have always been behind 
Russia in the use of proper and efficiont measures with 
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Orientals; they have ever been inclined to view men 
and things in Asia in a light adapted to European 
matters. That is the chief reason of their failure ; for 
whilst the soccess of Great Britain in the East is owing 
to the bravery and to the staunch and persevering 
character of her sona, we see Itussia earning far more 
eubstantial benefits, at comparatively much smaller 
cost in blood and money, through the skilfulnesa of her 
diplomacy and the proper employment of the necessary 



I would have contimied my political argumentations, 
bnt the servant having announced a new visitor, I left 
the house of Lord Clarendon fuOy convinced of the feasi- 
bility of my plan. And so I am even now : for I always 
eay to myself, " What a splendid neutral zone would 
have been made of the steppes north of the Yasartes, 
if Eokhai'a, duly influenced and supported by England 
and by Turkey, could have got from the South and not 
from the North the first sparks of European civilization — 
if her soldiers, who are now drilled by a Russian com- 
mander, could have been taught by English oiScers! 
The country north of the Tasartes, which Russia ia 
unable even now to connect hy rail with Osenburg, 
would not have been so easily made a debatable ground 
as that of Afghanistan, where — whilst the English 
■would like_to fix the Russian frontier on the Osub, and 
the Russians themselves are nlwajs speaking of the 
Hindu Kush — a mutual understanding is difficult, if not 
utterly impossible." 

After these inten^iews with the leading political men 
of the day, I came frequently in contact with all kinds 
and all shades of politicians ; and whilst the philo- 
logical and ethnographical results of my travels found 
an interest with only a very limited number of scholarB, i 
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the political queBtiou had gained daily more and more 
estension ; and wherever I appeared the discassion 
about tlie real or feigned dangers wliich menaced India 
■was immediately entered into. There was no lack of 
curiosity with the Enghsh public at large ; but so much 
the more striking did I £ud the great populai' ignorance 
not only upon Central Asian, but also upon Asiatic 
matters in general ; and 1 afterwards put to myself very 
frequently the question : Is it possible that a nation eo 
superficially informed of the real condition of the East 
should play such a mighty and influential r6lf in that 
part of the world, apd can or will that nJk be of long 
continuance ? On throwing a flying look over the 
gi-eat masH of commercial and industrial people in 
England, not excluding even the gentry, one might be 
inclined to give a negative answer. But the masseB 
are everywhere led ; and the leading men in England 
are thoroughly up in these questions. I do not mean 
the leading politicians, but I mean the leading men in 
Eastern matters ; and as long as England possesseB its 
Eawlinsons, Strangfords, Layarde, Yules, &c, and as 
long as dogged perseverance, patriotism and undaunted 
courage form the prominent feature of the cbai'acter of 
English traveller, oEScer, nay private soldier, in Asia, so 
long will also last the crushing superiority of Englishmen 
over the native of Asia, In spite of all the deplorable 
blunders and shortsightedness of the British statesman, 
and notwithstanding all the afflicting apathy towards 
politics in the distant East, so frequently met with in 
English commercial and industrial centres. 




AFTER beioK wearied by the endless series of dinner- 
parties in London — or, as a friend of mine jestingly 
remarked, after Laving been properly hunted down as the 
lion of the season — I felt the great necessity of extricating 
myself from the splendid, but to me the already tiresome, 
JiDglish hospitality ; and I went over to Paris to have a 
Jook about in French society. This became the much 
easier for me — ^Count Eechberg, the Austrian Minister 
*>f Foreign Affairs, having provided me with a letter 
of introduction to Prince Mettemich, who was then 
Accredited to the court of the Emperor Napoleon, and 
Count Rocheehonart, the French Envoy at Teheran, 
Slaving given me a similar letter to the Count Drouyn 
^e L'huys, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs. I 
Jiad, moreover, the good fortune to be introduced by my 
English friends to many other literary men of distinc- 
^on, such as M. Guizot, M. de Thiers, M. Jules Mohl, 
■mdA others, all of whom received me very politely — 
although their fust reception impressed me with the 
feeling that the ground upon which I stood in Paris was 
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quite' different to tliat of London. The French baT8 
never indulged .1 portieiilar foible of geographical dis- 
covery ; a traveller holds with them an iuteresting 
individuality, but is not the great man, as in England, 
where the successful explorer is somewhat lite what the 
GerniaQ means when he speaks of " i/rosser Gelehrte," 
or the Frenchman when he speaks of "im grand 
sacant." Whereas the Eugheh have a particular con- 
sideration for the man who has maile himself a name on 
the field of practical observations, or who has enriched 
any branch of science with new data collected on ibe 
spot, the French, and more particularly the Germans, 
have always a jjredilection for the theoretical investi- 
gator, for the man who, absorbed in his library, is able 
to write big books with numerous notes ; in one word, 
in England the spirit of Ilaleigh, Drake, and Cook is 
Btill alive, whilst in France and Germany travellers and 
explorers ha\-ti only very recently come into fashion, 

Paris society was more impressed with the novelty of 
my manner of travelling — namely, m}' having assumed 
the disguise of a derviah— than with the travels them- 
selves ; it viewed me in the light of a rather curious 
adventurer. I was spoken of as a man of restless spirit 
and' of romantic proclivities, and I was gazed upon as 
Bome modern Robinson Crusoe. "What heightened my 
reputation most was my happy gift of speaking many 
European and Asiatic languages. Happening on© 
evening to meet in the salon of M. Guizot the repre- 
sentatives of ten different nationalities, and having 
conversed with them fluently in their mother languages, 
I was regarded by many as a real miracle. As to the 
intrinsic value of ray reception in France, I noticed in 
the very beginning that I should remain a stranger 
there, for Bokhara and Samarkand, Uzhegs and Torko- 
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mans are totally unknown, except amoug a few learned 
men, in tbe best French socieiy. Nevertheless, my 
book, which came out in a French translation under the 
title "Voyage d'nn Faux Dervicke," had a pretty good 
sale. 

After having been introduced to some of the best 
circles, I was told by Prince Mettemich that tbe 
Emperor would lilte to give me an audience ; having 
lead tbe English edition of my book, he would like to 
ask me a few questions. One afternoon tbe Prince 
took me to the Tuileries, and wc had just entered tbe 
gate of tbe Pavilion d'Horloge, when I saw Napoleou 
III. on tbe staircase as be took leave of the Queen of 
Spain, who had called upon him. On noticing Prince 
Metternicb, with whom the imperial family was on very 
good terms, the Emperor seized bis arm, and beekoning 
in a friendly manner to me, walked to the interior 
apartments. The Prince remained behind with tbe 
Empress, whom I found surrounded by a stately gronp 
of court ladies, in the midst of whom she was decidedly 
the tallest and the finest. I was led by the Emperor to 
a room which seemed to be his study ; he sat upon an 
arm-chair, and bade me also to sit before a writiog-deBk 
filled with a large quantity of books, papers, maps, &e., 
not in any particular order. After having fixed me for 
a while with bis whitish-grey eyes, he addressed me in 
a very slow voice, saying that he congi'atulated me on 
the courage I had shown in my perilous undertaking, 
and that Laving read my book he was the more aston- 
iflhed on finding that my slight and seemingly weak 
frame was not at all in proportion to the great hard- 
ships I had endured. I remarked upon this, that I was 
never ill in my life, and that I did not walk in Central 
Asia upon my legs, but open my tongue, for it was only 
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my linguistic study whicli had rescued me out of the " 
clutches of the Central Asian tyi-ants. " I supposed that 
that must have been the caae," said the Emperor ; " but 
I beheve there ia also a good deal of dramatic skill iii 
you, for otherwise 3-0U would not have played success- 
fully the part of a mendicant dervish." The conversa- 
tion turned to the ethnical conditioQB of Central Asia ; 
and the Emperor, who had finished at that time his 
"Life of Cfesar," said that he was ausiouB to know 
whether the- Parthiana were really the ancestors of the I 
present Turkomans ; he was inclined to believe bo, but 
he had been unable hitherto to establish their identity. 
From the Turkomans we passed over to the ruins of 
Ealkh. I noticed that the imperial author was tolerably 
versed in the writings of ArrJan as well as in Roman 1 
antiquitiea in general ; but his knowlege of the modem 
geography of Asia was sadly deficient. He had only 
very dim notions about the principal names of towns 
and rivers, and he had palpably to take particular care 
not to betray his ignorance. On speaking of the 
Yaxartes I alluded to the serious political complication 
which might arise in the near future from the advance 
of Hussia towards India, and although he tried in the 
beginning to conceal his interest in that question, he 
nevertheless listened with great attention, and after- 
wards remarked that he could hardly beheve in 
collision between England and Piussia in that quarter 
of the world ; at least not very soon, — for whereas the 
Enghsh had already got a firm standing in India, as 
proved by the Sepoy revolution of 1857, Russia was 
only on the eve of her conquests ; besides, as she 
advanced she left behind her back the broad tract of 
deserts, inhabited by unruly Nomads, who were a con- ■ 
tinaal danger to the progressing outposts. Upon my j 
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Baying that the Central Asian diverBioii fe only a lateral 
movement, and that the real basis of the operations of 
Biissia against India will be the Caucasus, the Emperor 
remarked smilingly, "I see that besides philology you 
have taken np also the line of [wlitics ; " and diverting 
our conversation from the Anglo-Russian rivalry, he 
continued to ask me sundry questions about Persia and 
Herat, and seemed to he much pleased when I assured 
him that the Persian people knew a good deal about 
NapUun, as they call Napoleon I., and that they look 
upon his great-uDcIe as a national hero, descended from 
Bastem, and that they laugh at the French, who 
vindicate him as their countryman. I remained nearly 
balf an hour with the Emperor. I am sorry to say 
he did not make upon me at all the impression of fiuch 
a great mac as he was then tliroughout the world 
Bupposed to be. 

A few days later I called upon M. Drouyn de L'hajs, 
who showed a more eager interest in the Central Asian 
question than his master. He started by asking me 
■whether it was true that I had given a memorandum to 
Lord Palmerston on the Central Asian question, and 
whether I really believed in the imminent danger of 
collision between tbe two great European Powers in the 
distant East. I answered that I had not given, nor 
was I asked to write any communication to the British 
Government, and as far as I noticed from my conver- 
Bation with the Prime Minister of the Queen of England, 
they had got on the other side of the Channel quite 
different views from those I held on the question, 
I then irent on to explain to him my reasons for deplor- 
ing the unavoidable ascendancy of Russia in the interior 
of Asia ; I gave him details about the political con- 
ditions of the three Khanates and of Afghanistan ; aud 
he really watched with greatest attention all the indi- 
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cations I made ui:)od the large map of Asia lying I 
his writiug-deak. 

Besides these two official receptions, I bare to mention 
my interview with the Prince Napoleon, who received 
me iu the Palais Itoyal, and who, whilst seated nnder 
the life-5i2e portrait of his great-nncle, seemed to be 
watching to discover whether I noticed the likeness said 
to exist between him and his nncle. Well, I was reallj 
strnck with the striking similitade existing between the 
prominent features of both. The two Leads resembled 
each other, however, only in & very external form ; and 
there was a difference in which the Emperor's eoosin 
vronld never believe, and from this nnbeUef derived so 
many disagreeable adventnres in his life. I need scarcely 
say that these official visits did not answer mnch to my 
taste. Bat still less did I like the intruding call of 
reporters, vho interviewed me and published the next 
day totally Gilse reports of my conversation with tbem, 
wbkh I bad afttfwards to contradict, particolazly as 
soou of them annoanDed that I was entrusted by Lord 
CktanustnK with a secret missian to the Tartars, mni 
aO m c nmilar aonacMe. One writer— if I ranenber 
w«I],aPoliBfa prises — wwntevcQKiEu-astowriteanoTd 
aboot BT trav^ in iriueh I was re p w ente j as a 
chaipicM of nNDaatk ptep wMa' lir w^ with whom a Ikrter 
yiaeam feU in loie. and who^hanag oUamed m Aia 
v^jeBMsOnoae in Asia, was new a 
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bMitib^ at Ibsaeaaltad le pmla ; bat atbaewl I ^ift 
tgwdrfaii irn i i aart aCiapnUn, nl I kft ] 
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I-V HUNGARY. 



I HATE oftou been asked how it came about that, after 
my long and varied career in Asia as well as in Europe, 
T made up my mind to settle quietly down in Hungary 
and to look upon the Chair of Oriental Languages at the 
IT Diversity of Pesth as a fit reward for my extraordinary 
struggles in life. People who put that question gene- 
raUy forget what the French say — " On rertcnt toujovrs 
a son premier aDioiir" — and that the fancy which wa 
liave taken in the early part of our life, may well 
slacken or disappear for a certain time, hut it ia almost 
sure to return at a mature age. This ia particularly 
■ihe case if this fancy is congenial to the man in 
consequence of bis natural gifts and pcTBonal taste, and 
if the object of his efforts and aepirations moves in 
the upper sphere 'of moral instead of material life. 
Seing addicted to studies from the most tender age, and 
having tasted the delight of scientiiic occupations at 
a time when others were given up to play and amuse- 
ments, it was but very natural that my feelings were 
ftitrocted to scientific pursuits with redoubled zeal when 
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I saw that my traTtls and my former sal 
assured me a tolerably good position in life, a position 
not very bright, but enough to afford a modest sub- 
Eietence, and to give me leisure for the continnation of 
my farourite studies. It ^as daring my first audience 
with the Emperor-King of Aastro-HuDgary that the 
liinci -hearted monarch asked me whether I intended to 
remain in the country, and what he coold do in my 
farour. On having alluded to my desire for a pro- 
fessorship at the Hungarian UniTersity, his Majesty 
suggested that such out-of-the-way studies were not 
much cultivated even at Vienna, how then could I Lope 
to find on audience at Budapest ? I remarked npon 
that, if nobody else woold learn, I should learn myself. 
The Emperor fally understood, and he kindly remarked, 
" Tour sufferings deserve a remuneration, and I shall 
look into your case." Two or three months bad scarcely 
elapsed, when I got my appointment with the modest 
salary of one hundred pounds a year, which sum the 
Hungarian Minister for Public Instruction very soon 
doubled ; and this, together with the income derived 
. from the small sum I got for the English, French 
and German editions of my book, fully sufficed to 
cover my expenses — uay to enable me to found a family. 
When it became public that I intended to marry, people 
generally said, " What an unhappy idea ; and what 
a pity for that poor girl !" People took it for sore that 
I mast get tired of matrimony in a very short time, and 
that I should leave home, family, wife and everything, 
to run again after adventures in the interior of Asia. 
"Well, people were grossly mistaken, for neither was I an 
adventurer by natural impulse, nor were all the praises 
bestowed upon me strong enough to drive me again 
into the wilderness, or to instigate me to renew my 
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vanderings. It is true I was but tbirty-two years old 
■when I returned to Europe, and although temporarily 
■worn out by fatigue, I regained my former strength in 
one year; but abeady I bad spent twenty years in 
■wanderings of all sorts, and the idea of posseeaing my 
own room, my own furniture, and my own library, 
made me exceedingly bappy. I revelled in the thought 
of being able to write down and to publish those 
■of my explorations which interest but a small com- 
munity, but are of bo much more value. First, I hnmed 
^th desire to publish my linguistic researches in the 
field of Eastern- Turkish, at that time totally neglected 
and unknown in Europe ; for eseeptiug the studies of 
Quatremere and of two Bussian scholars, this branch of 
Oriental literature was but rarely touched upon. I 
published, therefore, my " Ciigataische Sprachstudien," 
in which I gave extracts from those manuscripts which 
X had collected in the bazaars of Khiva, Bokhara and 
Ueshed, the works of such poets and writers as were 
fmth'ely new to our Orientalists. I added an Eastern- 
lorkish glossary in French and in German, of which I 
Bm proud to say that it was used not only by our beet 
Tnrkologists, such as Pavet de Courteille and Zenker, 
l)ut also by the Russians, who Lave since conquered 
^Ihose countries, and are still learning the language of 
'the Khanates out of my unpretentious linguistic con- 
'bibution. Very soon afterwards followed my book on 
'the Ui<i2ir language, called "Uigurische Sprachmonu- 
■mente," based upon the unique manuscript in poases- 
■ion of the Imperial Library of Vienna, more than nine 
hundred years old. The deciphering of this enigmatic 
:ieork — of which the language was strauge and even 
imany letters were unknown, and which was written 
besides in a most careless handwriting — had given me 
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great trouble. For three years I spent a. few hoi 
every day in gazing upon the Sibyline text, until I 
succeeded in reading and in understanding the greatest 
part of it. This publication — for material assistance in 
isBuiug which I am indebted to the Hungarian Academy 
— has much weakened my eyesight, but has strength- 
ened my position as an Orientalist. Then followed at 
short intervals my "Essay towards an Etymological 
Dictionary of the Turko-Tartar Dialects," my "Primi- 
tive Cultnre of the Turko-Tartar People," and many 
other papers upon philological topics, published in Ger- 
many and Hungary. I tried my pen also in historical 
■work by writing a " History of Bokhara and Trans- 
nxania," which, owing to the scarcity of books of refer- 
ence, and to my being too distant from the collection of 
Eastern manuscripts, was certainly defective; but it 
was the first essay in that field of history, and my too 
severe critics evidently forgot that my chief mistake was 
that of having carried out my intention in Budapest, 
instead of in Paris, London and St. Petersburg. As 
belonging to the line of strictly scientific literature, I 
must mention my recent work on the " Origin of the 
Hungarians," which made a great sensation in my 
native country, and of which the first edition was sold 
in three days — a rare success considering the contro- 
versial nature and the dry scientific contents of the 
book. 

"Whilst engaged in these and other strictly scientifio 
inquiries, I could not prevent myself, however, from 
being carried away from time to time into the field of 
practical studies. My former connection with journalism 
in Constantinople, my having written an account of 
my travels, which has come out in fourteen different 
languages of Europe and Asia, and, ultimately, my 
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laving meddled, very soon after my return to Europe, 

■with the question of Auglo-Rusaian rivalry — have very 
naturally led me wben tired of dry philological re- 
-flearches to seek a change of occupation in the eseiting 
literatui-e of politics and of ethnography. Other 
«cholars, particularly in Germany, were used to spend 
their leisure time in social circles, in beer and coffee- 
houees, or the like. I never knew, nor did I practise, 
«,ny amusement in life ; and when I wanted recreation 
1 sat down to write a leading article on Central Asian 
politics to some leading paper, or I diacnssed the ques- 
tion of the day with my distant friends in England. 
I have been particularly delighted to freshen up the 
recollection of my wanderings and adventures in the 
various countries of the Mohammedan world, and to put 
these sundry sketches of the manners and customs of 
the various nations in Asia upoa paper. In this way I 
had succeeded in writing a respectably long series of 
■eesays in the periodicals of HuDgary, Germany and 
England. Soon I became, without noticing it, one of 
the most active publicists in Europe. Thanks to my 
never-failing health, I was able to work from eight to 
twelve hours daily, and in spite of this extraordinary 
exertion — for mental work is much harder than manual 
work — I found my greatest pleasure in this varied occu- 
pation of a pohtical and scientific writer. But, alas I 
roses are seldom without thorns, and the first stings 
which I got came from a certain class of envious and 
bilious theoretical writers, who found fault with my 
^oublesidedness and reproached me with the want of 
Bolidness and the desire for vainglory. As to the first 
I can assure my reader that, except during the first 
years of my appearance before the great public, I did 
not find a particular pleasure in my popularity ; I got 
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rather disgusted on finding my name dragged about at 
eTory opportunity, and on seeing that reputation is not 
always the fruit of honest labour and exertions. There 
was an impostor, a certain Mr. Davies, who delivered 
lectures under my name in America, and who coming 
over to Europe was discovered at Geneva by Professor 
Charles Vogt, who knew me personally, ftnd who made 
it necessary for that pseudo-Vambery to disappear for 
a time from Switzerland, There were several letters 
published in Italian and French papers bearing my 
signature, with the contents of which I did not agree, 
and which, although repudiated, did me great harm in 
certain circles. I was cited and quoted iu reference to- 
the most varied questions connected with the social and 
political conditions of the East, iu a wrong way, and 
frequently iu the sense contrarj' to the real meaiiiug of 
my words. I ask then. Was this a pleasure, and could 
this degree of renown really offer any charm to a man 
spending bis life in his hbrary ? As to the other count 
of the indictment, namely, the often repeated want of 
Bolidness, I fully admit that, as an autodidact, I certainly 
laboui'ed to a great extent under this reproach, for aato- 
didaets can rarely fill up the gap caused by a defective 
primarj' education. But on the other hand, travellers 
can rarely he shaped out of those students who have 
spent years at the universities. The exploring traveller 
is above all a man of practical tendencies, a man of 
facts ; and as such his mode of thinkiug and his manner 
of writing must obviously differ from those of bis fellow- 
writer who rarely or never left hia room, and who 
becomes naturally a profound instead of an extensive 
writer. I could quote many an example to prove how 
my hooks, by being read in both hemispheres, have 
gi-eatly contributed towards the popularization of the 
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Imowledge of Mohammedan Asia, and that even my 
strictly scientific publications, in spite of their defects, 
Are still looked upon as path-openers in their respective 
branches of science. I repeat therefore that my bilious 
•detractors have no reason to envy me, and still less to 
bring into discredit the fruit of my labours. 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 



MY POLITICAL WIUTIXOS. 



I 



HAA^NG dwelt rather longer than modesty shoald per- 
mit upon the personal details of my career, I must 
now turn to the question which has hitherto puzzled 
many people, namelj', how I came into connection with 
English polities, and what were the chief motives of my 
becoming a zealous defender of British interests in Asia. 
Being neither an Englishman nor a politician by pro- 
fession, I have been frequently asked, " What do I care 
about the future and the present doings of Great Britain 
in the East ? Is there any want in England of authori- 
ties and of zealous supporters of my views ? " It may be 
seen from what I have related in the preceding pages, 
that I am not at all an uncalled-for advocate, and that 
it was my quality as an eye-witness which brought me 
into the arena of political contest. The explanations I 
have to give refer, therefore, rather to the motives which 
have prompted me to adopt a certain line of policy, and 
to adhere to it with all the firmness which ripe delibera- 
tion and staunch conviction can and must give to the 
writer. I am neither prejudiced against Eussia, nor am 
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1 & blind Anglophile ns people are apt to say. I have 
I endeavoured always to be before all a man who, un- 
I biassed by any sympathies or antipathies, is ansioua to 
be of use to bis fellow-creatureB without auy distinc- 
I tion of race or creed, and to whom the sacred cause of 
I humanity in general lies more a.t heart than the petty 
I quarrels of the various nations. , Having come to the 
I East in a tender age, when the naao is easily impressed 
I with the scenes around him, and when his feelings are 
easily engendered with compassion for the misery and 
I misfortune of which he finds himself surrounded, I do 
I not wonder that the unhappy condition, the poverty, 
the wretchedness, and particularly the despotic rule 
I cuder which most of the Asiatic nations live, from 
the beginning deeply moved my heart, and engaged all 
my faculties upon the possible means of a change for the 
better. 1 greatly doubt whether the state of the Euro- 
pean peasant in the most dark period of the Middle Ages 
was 80 oppressive as that of the present villagers in 
Turkey, Persia and Central Asia. A hard struggle for 
.existence, poverty and thraldom may have been the 
equal lot of both ; but the European tyranny was miti- 
gated by religion and by the early laws of our social 
Jife, whilst in the East tyranny knows no bounds, and 
the poor victims have neither the understanding nor the 
j.«ourage to shake off the yoke by mutual resistance, or 
to look about for meaus of deliverance. Assistance is 
here unavoidably necessary, and assistance can come 
only from Europe, where, thanks to the fundamental 
eouditious of our social existence and to the spirit which 
"ve have inherited from the old classic world, our civiii- 
zatioQ has so far progressed that man in full possession 
oi his rights can already turn his eyes to those fellow- 
jueatoiee of his who, less favoured by circomatances. 
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are inferior to liim. For tliere tbe duties of hnmani 
obviously demand nud fully justify his interference. These 
are my leading views on tbe mutual relation existing 
between the enlightened West and the unhappy East; 
aud under such circumstances it may be easily onder- 
etood that from the beginning the question, "Whieli of 
the European nations is most signally called upon to 
act as the vanguard of our modem civilization ? '* baa 
greatly engaged my attention. 

In looking upon Europe from this point of view, 
everybody will agree with me when I say that there are 
only three nations which deserve duly to be considered 
as tbe representatives of oui- Western civilization in tbe 
distant East — namely, France, Eussia, and England. As 
to France, she has began only quite recently to covet 
a far-stretching influence in the interior of Asia ; but 
neither by her past nor her national individuality is sbe 
much fitted for such a task ; excepting the sympathies sbe 
has gained among the Catholics in Syria, she has alwaya 
acted either as a conqueror, or as a power iu search of 
commercial treaties and as a protector of tbe Catholic 
missionaries. And besides, it must be openly stated 
that, with all her good intentions, France baa not 
hitherto shown great ability as a civilizing Power, nor 
are Frenchmen prone to settle down in distant countries 
like tbe Anglo-Saxons. The condition of the Ai'abs and 
Berbers in Algeria has very little changed for the 
better in spite of a balf-century of French rule. The 
Mohammedan children of tbe large towns are frequently 
paraded before the foreign visitor as being able to read 
on the black-board of the school the sentence, "Aimez 
la France comme votre seconde patrie," if written in big 
characters; but this forced emanation of patriotism does 
not extend to tbe villages, and stil) less to tbe desert, 
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■where French law is respected only in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the "Chasseurs d'Ali'ique," The 
French, a most nmiahle and enlightened nation, are, as 
foreign rulers, always wanting in staunchnessof character 
and in institutions based upon liberty and equality : they 
cannot reconcile their own national interests with the 
■welfare of the semi-civilized people entrusted to their 
care, and they will therefore neTer become teachers fully 
deserving their remuneration. We have to consider, 
therefore, as the future arbitrators of the destinies of 
Mohamme>1an Asia, either Eussia or England, both 
mighty enough to support their civilizing efforts with 
tha necessary material ■weight ; both apt to leave a 
deep mark of their influence, but totally different in 
the effect of their acts, Bussia eujoys decidedly the 
great advantage over England of much more easily as- 
similatiug the semi-civilized and barbarous Asiatics to 
the spirit of the bulk of the Kunsian people. The differ- 
ence between the Russian officer, merchant and peasant, 
&nd the Sarts, Tadjiks, and Uzbegs of Central Asia, is 
certainly not so great and not so striking as is the gulf 
which separates the Englishman from the native of 
India, he he a Moslem or a Hindu. In spite of the un- 
deniable progress of modern Kussia, her sons are never- 
theless still much imbued with the true Asiatic spirit. 
Similarity in modes of thinking and acting, in super- 
stitions and in general views of life, give them an easy 
approach to the heart of the Oriental. He may hate 
them as Unbelievers and as conquerors, but he will like 
them as men and as jolly neighbours, who partake in 
lis meal and will associate with him, using common 
manners and habits. The English officer who cornea 
fresh from one of the university towns, or from Eton or 
Barrow to India, who has been brought up in accordance 
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witb tbc BtiET rules of Euglish etiquette, whose prmciples 
of cleauliness, manlmees aud dignity are of the most 
solid kind, aud who will naturally get convineed of his 
superiority over the Asiatic — such an Englishman can 
hardly he expected to Bquat down with a Hindu and to 
2>artalce of a dish of rice swimming in ghee ; he will not 
listeu to the Hindu superstitions, he will not vie with 
the Hindu in mendacity as the Eussian does in the 
company of Sarts, and consequently the Englishman wiU 
hardly or never become the intimate of the follower of 
Vishnu or Mohammed in India. I do not say that this 
exclusiveness, however justified, is praiseworthy, or an 
assistance to the civihziug efforts of the English in Asia, 
— as I would not and could not underrate the value of 
the Russian gift of assimilation. But we have to deal 
with facts, which prove that the English, in apite of 
their shortcomings, have succeeded far better than theii* 
rivals of the North, and that they have turned up 
entirely the detestable hog of Oriental vices and abuses, 
whilst the Russians have hardly succeeded in touching 
the surface. It must moreover be conceded that the 
Asiatics entrusted to the care of liussia were alien to 
the old and genuine civilization of the EaBt, and conse- 
quently were much more amenable to modern culture 
than the Hindu, whose stubbornness is backed by a civili- 
zation many thousand years old. Lastly, we may also 
consider the length of time employed in the work ; 
whereas England has ruled over India for only a 
hundred years, Kussia has been the mistress of Kazan, 
Astrakhan and of the whole northern Moslem world for 
more than three centuries. Suffice it to add that the 
main difference between these two agents of our modern 
culture in the East can be summed up in the following 
remark. Itussia couquers in order to Bussiauize and 
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io absorb all the vnrioiis nationalitieB in the large body 
of the Russian people, whilst England conquers in order 
to civilize, to give the unhappy nations iu Asia for a 
■while an education, and to let them afterwards loose, 
matured in liberal institutions, able to take care of 
themselves. 

These are the leading principles which I have followed 
in my political writings during the last nineteen years. 
The greater the opposition which my views met with, 
the more did I feel the necessity of coming forward with 
fresh arguments and with new facts. It was certainly 
no easy task to watch from my q^uiet studio at Budapest 
all the diplomatic and military movements relating to 
Central Asia. In these my efforts, I was assisted first of 
all by assiduously reading the Russian, English and 
Persian papers ; secondly, by the correspondence of a 
friend of mine stationed in Samarkand and in Ivhodjend ; 
and thirdly, by sundry news wliich I got from Meshed 
and through Bokhara pilgrims in Constantinople. It 
is an unpromising source of information, certainly not 
BO costly as that derived from European diplomacy in 
Asia ; but still it has worked well, and it has happened 
several times that my letters, published in the rimes.iu the 
AUgcmvint Zditun;!, or in somcj geographical paper, have 
raised a question in the Houses of Parliament, or caused 
n lively discussion in the daily press. I do not exag- 
gerate in saying that the number of the lending articles, 
letters and paragraphs on Central Asia published by me, 
anonymously or signed, in different English, German, 
French and Hungarian papers, amount to several hun- 
dreds, not mentioning the larger essays I wrote annually 
in various periodicals of Europe. The result of this per- 
severing work was my gradually increasing influence in 
the press on one side, and the great hatred and ani- 
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mositj of my political adversariea on the otber 'sl^ 
the number of the latter belonged, as may be easily 
imagined, all the Bussians, together with the Russophile 
portion of partly German, partly French pnblicists, who, 
cithtr from an ill-digested idea of our civilizing mission 
in the East, or from au innate antipathy to and jealousy 
of the English, continually attacked my views, and were 
always ready to attribute anti-Bussian writings either to 
my Eo-called national rancour against the Bussians, or 
to my predilection for the English. 

I need scarcely say that both suppositions were nu- 
founded and erroneous from every point of view. As a 
Hungarian, I certainly had no reason whatever to fall 
in love with Eussia, whom I saw in the prime of my 
life as the oppressor of the national aspirations to liberty 
ftnd iudependence of my own country. The Bussian 
campaign in Hungary in 1849 is engraved with in- 
delible characters in the heart of every Magj'ar ; and 
although tho late Emperor Nicholas bitterlj- repented 
bis brotherly service rendered to Austria, and notwith- 
standing that every Russian soldier has since torn from 
his breast the medal bearing the inscription " Vengria 
(Hungary) 1849," we Hungarians still couple the name 
of "Muscovite'' with wilful tyranny and with all the 
horrors of despotism and barbarism. But, as I said 
before, this personal or national feeling of mine has 
nothing to do with the tendency of my pohtical writingB 
on Asia. Here 1 do not act as a Hungarian, but as a 
man in whose eyes free thoughts and liberal institutions 
constitute the real and only happiness of our existence, 
and to whom science, wealth, fame and even national 
greatness is nothing, if he cannot say "I am free ! '* 
I may be called an idealist, or a dreamer, but I cannot 
help it; these are my notions of life, and with these 
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notions I certainly could not Itecome an advocate of 
Bussian Bupremacy in Asia. I could not join the chorus 
of those who cried, " Central-Asians are barbarians; 
the sooner they are brought upon the path of modem 
civilization the better for the sake of humanity ; even 
the Russian dose of culture is a boon to them." No ! 
I could not agree with these, for I always said, " Yee, 
the people of Central Asia are wild barbarians, the light 
of our Western culture is there urgently wanted ; but if 
there is a choice of the torchbearer, I give preference 
to the English — to the nation which, be it in conse- 
quence of its insular home or of any other reason, 
undoubtedly stands at the top of om- civilization. 
England will certainly do more honour to Europe than 
the semi-Asiatic Muscovite." 

It was in consequence of this judgment of mine that 
I was held up to reproach as a blind Anglomaniac, who 
had no eye for the numerous and heavy faults of the 
English, and who above all did not see that sordid 
egotism and selfishness by which Great Britain is 
actuated m her doings abroad, and particularly in ber 
colonial policy. Now upon this question long series 
of Ijooks have been written, and will be written ; but, 
engaged upon studies of men and nations as I was from 
the early period of my life, I beg to have my own 
opinion, an opinion based upon autopsy and formed 
daring many years of personal contact, while visiting 
more than thii'ty different towns of the United Kingdom. 
Well, this opinion of mine has taught me that there is 
a good deal to blame in the individuality as well as in 
the national character of the Englishman, but in spite 
of his defects he must still be looked upon as the only 
perfect representative of all those qualities which have 
made oiu' "Western culture victorious over the East. 
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Tbe libera] iD&titutions in which the Englishman is 
brought up have made him Btraightforward and open- 
hearted ; the danii> and foggy air in which he lives has 
made him gtem and reflective ; and the coutinaally 
increasing struggle for existence has Btrained his uerres 
to an unexampled activity and to that perseverance 
called " BritiBh clamminess." He iB therefore the real 
embodiment of the European spirit — tbe rightful civUizer 
of Asia. 

As to the strongly and frequently blamed egotlsni of 
English policy in Asia, tbe belief in which has taken 
such a deep root in Europe, and the origin of which 
may be traced to the first decades of the present century, 
when France tried to denounce her formidable rival, 
I much doubt whether the inventors of this calnniny 
are itnif enough to believe in it. I do not except even 
Macaulay, who out of party spuit, or, what is more 
probable, from want of accurate ioformation as to the 
real character of tbe Asiatics, used his eloquent pen in 
favour of the oppressed Hindus. Before all, I beg leave 
to aak, Where in the world ia a man or a nation which 
enters on a perilous undertaking without the hope of, 
what I call, an honourable benefit for its services ? 
"Were the Greeks and liomans better in this regard? 
Were they not remunerated with the riches of Em-ope and 
of Asia for their civilizing work ? — ^which was certainly 
much inferior to that of Great Britain, who never 
paraded with long flies of captives fettered to the car 
of her triumphant generals, and whose legions have 
never trampled upon the liberty of peoples subdued in 
Asia. You must not read Sir Richard Temple's "India 
in 1882," but look into the annual reports published by 
tbe late Gai-ciu de Tassy on the educational progress 
in India, on the liberal institutions introduced in the 
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«ivil administration of the country, and bow the ryot, 
BO hardly oppressed by his native ruler, is now raiaing 
his head and begins to feel himself a man, replaced in 
the right which God has given to him ! Read these 
eulogies bestowed by a Frenchman upon England's ser- 
vices to the sacred cause of humanity in the East, and 
you will not find it extravagant when these servioea 
are remunerated by good salaries given to civil and 
military officers in India; when English commercial 
houses make good businesses. The exchequer ban 
hardly any profit from it, as tlie annual estimates of 
the Indian budget suiHciently prove ! I compare the 
rolf of the agents of our Western culture in Asia or in 
Africa to that of a teacher in a private house ; so long 
as we do not find a teacher who takes an engagement 
of mere passion and refuses a salary for his troublesome 
office, 80 long we have no riglit to reproach England 
or any other civilizing power with the material profits 
gained through the faithful fulfilment of her vocation. 
This is a just remuneration, and by no means a spolia- 
tion dictated by egotism ! 

If, therefore, my critics will admit the motives here 
enumerated, I hope that they will modify their opinion 
with regard to the tendency of my writings. Of those 
who impute to me base motives, I do not speak at all ; 
my memoirs, which will be published after my death, 
will show them what allurements have been offared in 
order to silence my pen ; and that there was a time 
when my publications and my lectures iu England did 
not remain at all unnoticed on the banks of the Neva. 

Strange to say, however, it wae not only the Russian 
press in which I was vehemently attacked, and it is not 
only in Russia where I am lookf d upon as Diuholis rota ; 
in England itself I have to meet sometimes with the 
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most passionate antagonism, and am often exposed to a 
severe and unjust criticiBm. I have received during late 
years dozens of attouymoas letters in which I am called 
nn insolent intruder, and in ^hich I am advised, not in 
very flattering terms, " to padddle my own canoe " — to 
look after the politics of my own country, and not to 
meddle with the affairs of England, which has no need 
of my experiences, and which has got authorities better 
informed and more able to judge on Central A^an 
matters than I am. I need scarcely say that these 
warnings came mostly from those persons known as 
enraged Liberals, who find fault with my ataunch 
adherence to the cause of the Conservative party of 
Great Britain. If my connection with the said party 
arose in consequence of my views on the interior polities 
of England, then my irapolite adversaries would be « 

decidedly right, for neither have I got sufficient know- 

ledge in that regard, nor do I feel a particnlar interest .^-f 
in the homo affairs of England. The preference I give ^^e 
to the policy of the Conservatives ia mainly based JEad 
upon the fact that all the steps which have led Great.;#-^t 
Britain to extend her influence over Asia are more oraE^ir 
less owing to the political views of that party, a part ^i ^ jy 
which has got a better appreciation of a truly imperiaT-a^ 
policy, and whose larger Tiews coincide the much mor^-are 
witli my own desires, as England is being brought by^'OT 
them in the foremost line of the countries to civilize Asia.«^ea. 
The second reason for my adherence to the Conservative? -^aes 
lies in the fundamental principles of Conservative polK Mi- 
ticians in general, who, according to their motto, "Fe$lin- -^tr-ia 
lente," have always manifested a particular Cftre ucr:^ot 
to tumble top8y-tur\'y institutions sanctioned by oilMl II 

age ; with them the necessary changes are gradoalK^ !f 

worked out, and under their guidance the feeling of t^^^'" 
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Btationary and strictly Conservative Asiatics are less 
hurt than by the fevenaU activity of the over-hasty 
Liberals, who very often chase wild illuBions, and 
naturally run the risk of causing great confusion, as 
may be seen quite recently by the introduction of the 
disastrona "Ilbert Bill." 

I fully understand that in Europe, and with our 
thronging and pressing desire for progress, the Con- 
servatives are not always in the proper place ; hut it i» 
quite different in Asia, where their principles are the 
best guarantee for success, and where they alono can 
prodnce that change so much desired for the sake of 
humanity, liberty and enlightenment. In order to quote 
a striking example, I must point to the great difference 
between the harshly- proceeding Russia and the gradually 
progresarag England. Russia ig looked upon in Moham- 
medan Asia as a destructive and annihilating Power, 
whilst England has been called until quite recently — 
tmtil indeed the last Turko-Eussian war — a benignant 
Power which spares and protects, and which will never 
try to absorb foreign elements into her national body. 
Everything Holid and truthful was connected throughout 
Turkey, Persia and the north of Africa with the name 
of England; and if those Liberal Hotspurs bad heard 
and seen what I experienced in my travels, they certainly 
would have considered twice before they filled their 
mouths with oil kinds of invectives against their "un- 
speakable Turk ; " before they put " The Comedy of 
Dolciguo " upon the stage ; and before they entered 
into the venturesome affair ia Egypt. Considering the 
Talaable services which England can render to the cause 
of civilization in Asia, it is most desirable that this 
good reputation of hers should be kept up as long as 
posBihle ; and since the Conservative statesmen of Great ' 
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Eritain have been identified with this policy of 
gence and of a slow but eure progrees, I have always 
given preference to their rule, and I shall always side 
with them in iiuestious relating to the civillziDg inflnenoe 
of England iu the Mohammedan East. 

I may conclude with the saying, "Dm et salvavi 
oniiiinm." I have exposed to the reader the reasons 
which have brought me iuto the arena of political 
contest ; I have shown the motives which have led me 
hitherto, and which will lead me also in futnre, in my 
views on England's mission in the East — a part of our 
world for which I shall always feel the deepest interest. 
There is scarcely anything in the world which would 
shake my conviction with regard to these opinions of 
mine. Having already behind me a half-century of 
hard struggles, and being luuretl and hardened by the 
continual fight with the most aingnlar freaks of fate, 
I shall probably maintain m^' actual position in the 
defence of my own views to the last moment of my 
existence. I hope I shall never have to repent the 
extraordinary fatigues and troubles with which I bad to 
proceed on the thoray path ; and if the last rays of the 
parting sun of my life approaches, I still shall say, "It 
was a hot, but a fine day, sir ! " 
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ARMINIUS VAMBERY; His Life and 
Adventures. Written by himself. With Wood- 
bury Portrait and 13 Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 
cloth extra ... ... ... ... ... ... o 16 o 

This volume gives a very full and detailed account of a 
remarkable life. Commencing from the earliest days of the 
iJEUiloas linguist and tr veller, the reader is presented with a 
ocNisecutive narrative of his boyhood's struggles, his self-educa- 
tion., his Eastern travels as an Effendiand Dervish, his receptions 
in the European capitals, and his interviews and conversations 
with great Statesmen and Diplomatists, including a great 
amount of information, Political and otherwise, now first pub- 
fisbed. 



GLADYS FANE; The Story of Two Lives. 
By T.Wemyss Reid, Author of "Charlotte Bronte, 
a Monograph," etc. 2 vols.. Crown 8vo., cloth 

6 Alio ••• ... ... ... ... ... ...OIm O 

A stoiy of modem real life, social and political, in England, 
in Paris, and at Monte Carlo. 
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LIGHT IN LANDS OF DARKNESS; 

A Record of Mission Work in 

GREENLAND, LABRADOR, 

EGYPT, SOUTH AMERICA, 

SYRIA. ARMENIA, 

PERSIA, E'lC, ETC. 

By Robert Young, Author of" Modern Missions " 
With an Introduction by the Rr. Hon. thk Earl 
OF Shaftesbury, K.G. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 
ciotn cXira ••• ... •■• ••• ••• ... 

This volume may be considered as a second s*:rifs of Modern 
Missions (sec F>agc 11). It has lx?en issued in response to the 
general demand fc^r a completion of the record of </// I'foteslanl 
Missions throughout the world, which is now accomphsheil 
within the pages of these two volumes. 



THE TABLE TALK OF DR. MARTIN 

LUTHER. Antique printing in Parchment covers o 

This is an entirely new selection and translation by Professor 
Gibb, from the ever- popular Ti'uhrcdcn odcr Collo</ui,i of " The 
Monk that shook the world," and forms an appropriate souvcntr 
of the 4th Centenary now being held throughout Christendom. 

•* His words are half-battles." — Richtcr. 

** ' The Table-talk.' The most interesting now of all the books 
proceeding from him.'' — Carlyle. 



THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 

CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. Newly Edited 
after the Original Editions. With Twenty Illus- 
trations, by Kauffman, printed in colours by 
Messrs. Unwin Bros. Ecap. 4to., cloth extra ... o 



MOLINOS.— Golden Thoughts from "The 
Spiritual Guide" of Miguel de Molinos, the 
Quietist. With a Preface by J. Henry Short- 
house, Author of "John Inglesant." 136 pp., 
large Fcap. 8vo., cloth extra 

Readers of "John Inglesant " will be glad to have the oppor- 
ttinity of renewing their accjuaintance with this Spanish \Iystic 
of the Seventeenth Century, through the medium of ^ careful 
selection and translation of the best things in his "Guide." 
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PILGRIM SORRO^V. By Carmen Sylva 
(The Queen of Roumania). Translated from the 
Third German Edition by Helen Zimmern, 
Author of " The Epic of Kings." With Portrait- 
etching by Lalauze. Crown 8vo, cloth extra ... o 

"For this nature of literature the Queen appears to have a 
special gift. . . . And never has she been happier than in her 
Leidtns Erdengang, which lies before us to-day. The funda- 
mental idea of this cycle of stories is wholly symbolical. . . . 
The next story . . . is a piece of exquisite writing ... It 
is said that for the very charming motherly figure of Patience, 
the Queen's own mother, the wise and good Princess of Wied, 
has fiirnished the prototype. . . . The last story of the 
cycles, called A Life, changes into an elegiac tone, and depicts 
an existence spent in the search of Truth. Though slightly 
veiled, it is impossible to ignore its autobiographic character. We 
have here the soul of the Queen laid bare before us." — Literary 
World (Review of the German edition). 

"If to write poetry upon a throne be rare of itself, it is 
certainly still rarer to find Queens giving artistic form to those 
moments of existence that approach the mysteries of human life. 
Already, in her " Sappho," the German poetess, who now occupies 
a throne, has treated of the relationship of man to the eternal, 
but the antique garb somewhat veiled her purpose, while here (in 
" Pilgrim Sorrow") she moves amid modem as well as universal 
life, and is thus able to reveal the whole depth of* her feeling and 
lament. For what has inspired her poetic phantasy is the ever- 
unanswered question : Wherefore and whence is sorrow in the 
world ? The treatment is throughout symbolical. ... It 
deserves to be counted among the modem monuments of our 
Hterature." — Review of the first German edition in the Augsburger 
Allgemeine Zeitung, AW. 2, 1882. 



OTTILIE: an Eighteenth Century Idyl. By 
Vernon Lee, Author of " Belcaro," " Prince of the 
Hundred Soups," &c. Square 8vo, cloth extra ... o 

"A graceful little sketch. . . . Drawn with full insight 
into the period described." — Spectator. 

"Pleasantly and carefully written. . . . The author lets 
the reader have a glimpse of Germany in the ' Sturm und Drang' 
period. " — AthencBum. 

"Ollilie von Craussen is a charming character." — LeedsMercury. 

"A graceful little picture. . . . Charming all through." — 
Academy. 

"Of exquisite literary workmanship; it is full of interest." — 
Galignani' s Messenger. 

"ft is a prose-poem which cannot fail to exercise on most 
readers a refining and purifying influence." — Scotsman. 

"To all who relish a simple, natural, and most pathetic story, 
admirably told, we recommend this eighteenth century idyl." — 
St. James' Gazette. 
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I'VE BEEN A-GIPSYING: or Rambles 
among our Gipsies and their Children in their 
Tents and Vans. Hy George Smith, of Coal- 
ville, Author of " The Cry of the Children from the 
Brickyards of En^jland," ** Our Canal Population," 
" Gipsy Life," " Canal Adventures by Moonlight," 
&c. lVi//i an Appendix showint^ the Author^ s 
plans for the Compulsory Rei^istratioH of Gipsy 
VanSj and the Education of Gipsy Children. I llus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra ... o 6 o 

Her Miijcsty the Queen has been graciously pleased to accept, 
and to thank Mr. Smith for, a copy of the above work. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir SLiprd Northcote, M.P. , thus writes to the 
author: — "Accept my best thanks for your book, which cannot 
fail to l)e most intereatinj;, both on account of the subject and of 
the author. Your good works will indeed live after you." 

" Mr. Smith's sketches of his visits to the gipsies are graphic 
and varied, and will, we trust, serve to excite a wider interest in 
the perplexing question of their amelioration, to which the author 
has already piven yeoman's service." — Contemporary Review, 
September, 1883. 

"The author of 'Gipsy Life' has so far made the characteris- 
tics and social condition of this race the study of his life, that 
nothing from his pen is likely to be otherwise than instnictive. 
• I've been a-Gipsying ' will fully answer the expectations of its 
readers." — The Record. 

"No imaginary picture is drawn of distant sufferers on a dark 
continent, for the evil, vice, wretchedness, and misery may be 
seen any day at our very doors. " — Daily Chronicle. 

** A rugged book by a rugged man in real earnest about his life 
work . . . These graphic sketches cannot fail to do good service 
by calling pubhc attention to a crying evil, and so helping to 
hasten the day when an awakened Parliament shall vripe away 
this reproach from the nation." — Chris/tan. 

*' Those who deliberately and carefully go over Mr. Smith's 
book will be able to see this is not exactly the sort of philanthro- 
pical work which is habitually dismissed with a careless wave of 
the hand." — Modern Ro-'iciv. 

"The earnestness, the enthusiasm, the high moral purpose of 
the man everywhere shine through, dominate the book, and 
enforce respect alike for the author and his design." — Christian 
World. 

"More interesting than any novel, and holds the reader spell- 
bound . , . The revelations contained in this book are very 
startling and painful." — Sheffield Independent. 

"Will do considerable good, and it throws a flood of light on 
a subject of which most men know scarcely anything." — 
Christian Leader. 

"Merits a wide circulation, both on its literary merits, and 
the importance of its purpose." — Liverpool Daily Post, 
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AMERICAN DISHES, and How to Cook 

Them. From the Recipe-book of an American 

Lady. Crown 8vo., cloth extra o 2 6 

*• A smart little tome . . . Fisheries and fish being at present 
in the ascendant, I should recommend all cuHnary students to 
turn to the section of the lady's book devoted to fish recipes and 
general instructions how to choose and prepare the denizens of 
the deep for the table . . . She is great also in fish-balls . . . 
Consult her pages likewise for baked beans, hominy, potato 
puffs, rye meal, squash biscuits, and mincfed cabbage. In soups 
she is strong." — G. A. S., in Illustrated London News. 

" The author has done a really good service to the public. All 
who want to know what American cookery is, will possess them- 
selves of this book, and they will be sure to meet with their 
reward. * * — Scotsman, 



"THE CUPS THAT CHEERS' SERIES. 



I. A CUP OF COFFEE. Illustrated. Fcap. 
8vo., boards ... ... ... ... ... ... o 

<>•<> Other volumes in preparation. 

'* TTiis pleasant gossiping monograph .... light and genial 
throughout." — Daily Chronicle. 



POEMS AND BALLADS. By Pryce 

GwYNNE. Square Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... o 3 6 



COLLEGE DAYS; Recorded in Blank Verse. 
Printed on Dutch hand-made paper. Fcap. 8vo., 
parchment ... ... ... ... ... ... o 5 



HALF-HOURS WITH FAMOUS AM- 
BASSADORS. By G. Barnett Smith, Author 
of *' The Life of Gladstone,'" &c. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, with Steel Portrait o 7 6 

♦,♦ Including Talleyiand, Sir R. M. Keith, Gondomar, The 
Chevalier D'Eon, Metternich, Harley, Alberoni, and Lord 
Malmesbury. 

"More entertaining than many a sensational novel." — Echo. 
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GUDRUN, BEOWULF, & ROLAND. 

With other Mediieval Tales. By John Gibb. 
With 20 Illustrations. Second and cheaper 
edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra 036 

"This volume will be certain to charm youthful readers ; and 
a safer or more acceptable gift-book it would be difficult to 
find. . . . Without some such work these precious prototypes of 
Anglo-Germanic romance would have remained sealed volumes 
for all youthful readers ; they therefore owe a debt of gratitude 
to him who has translated, condensed, and put them into a popular 
prose form for their perusal." — Academy. 



THE HOUSE BY THE WORKS. Byr 

Edward Garreit, Author of ** Occupations of 
a Retired Life," &c., &c. With Frontispiece. Third 
and Cheaper edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... o 3 6 

*• The girls with their Quaker and Moravian training, the 
worthy and benevolent Mrs. Pendlebury, and society generally, 
rich and poor, in Perford. are depicted with skill." — Daily News. 

"The picture he gives us here of the Enticknapp household, 
with its Moravian and Quaker traditions, is one nearly perfect of 
its kind for sobriety of taste and freedom from all sentimental 
exaggerations. ' ' — Graphic. 



THE PRINCE OF THE HUNDRED 

SOUPS : A Puppet Show in Narrative. Edited, 
with a Preface by Vernon Lee, Author of 
" Belcaro," " Studies of the Eighteenth Century in 
Italy," &c. With Four Illustrations in Sepia, by 
Sarah Birch. Cheaper edition. Square 8 vo., cloth 036 

"There is more humour in the volume than in half-a-dozen 
ordinary pantomimes. ' —Spectator. 

"The preface is really more interesting than the ' Prince of the 
Hundred Soups,' and that -as we hope our readers will find out 
for themselves— is saying a good deal." — Academy. 

" For myself, I can say that it had upon me the appetising 
effect of that dish in Horace which • replaced the sated guest upon 
his elbow ; ' for though, when I took it up, I was utterly weary and 
dazed with the number of books I had gone through, yet I 
devoured it from cover to cover with a new zest." — Truth. 
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THE ROMAN STUDENTS ; or, On the 

Wings of the Morning. A Tale of the Renaissance. 
By the Author of ** The Spanish Brothers," &c. 
With Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb Hood. 
Cheaper edition. Imperial 8vo., cloth extra ... o 4 6 

•* A thoroughly good historical tale. From its opening scenes 
in sunny Venice to its close in a German village, the interest is 
atnorbing, while the reader feels invigorated by the healthy type 
of Christianity displayed, as well as enriched by much knowledge 
oonoeming the ways of men who have long since passed away. " 
'^CMristiam. 

"One of the best stories of the year." — Bniish Quarterly 



HEROIC ADVENTURE: Chapters in Recent 
» Exbioration and Discovery. Illustrated. Second 
' and Cheaper edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... o 3 6 

#** Containing in a popular form an account of 
the travels and adventures of great explorers of 
'. modem times, including Schweinfurth^ Prejeval- 
skyy Commander Markham, Vatnbery, Serpa Pinto^ 
and Nordenskiold, 

"Gives freshness to the old inexhaustible story of enterprise 
and discovery by. selecting some of the very latest of heroes in 
this field."— Z>a*7y News. 

** No fiction could surpass the excitement of some of these 
narratives of real enterprise. Boys of all ages will find an 
absorbing interest in these pages." — Literary World. 



DICK'S HOLIDAYS, and What He Did with 
Them. A Picture Story Book of Country Life 
By James WESTO^^. Profusely Illustrated. Im- 
perial 410., Cheaper edition, cloth extra o 3 6 

"Tliisis precisely the book that sensible parents must often 
have been wanting. . . . This delightful book."— Wfa</^/«/. 

••A delightful collection."— Gra/A/c. 

" Mr. Weston has been successful in introducing a new tvpe 
of oicturc-book of the liveliest and most instructive kind. -- 
Manchester Guardian. 

*' A new departure .... all the more acceptable on account 
of its originality."- -FMnburgh Daily Review. 
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THE EPIC OF KINGS. Stories retold from 
the Persian Poet Firdtisi. By HELEN Zimmern, 
Author of ■' Stories in Precious Stones," '■ Ute of 
Lessing," &c. With Etchings by L. Alma 
TaDEMa, R.A, and Prefatory Poem by E. W. 
GOSSE. Popular Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth crxtra o 7 

OPINIONS OF THE FKESS. 

"ChMming from beginning to end. , . . Mia Zimtnem 
&etena all credil foi her courage in siiempling (be task, and lot 
her marvellous sirccess in cajrying il out . . . MUs Zimmern 
has indeed majlered b. pure simple English which fil» the anti- 
quity of her subjecl, and the stories ace laid in a Rianner which 
muil provoke [he envy and admiration oF all who have attempted 
llus sinf^larly difficult style of composiiion. There is nolhiiig 
harder than to teC the ancient legends of a people without iolro- 
ducing a modem tone. Mr. Church has succeeded in re-wriling 
(hs tales of Hellas in a way hitherto deemed almost un- 
approachable; but we may n-ow place Miss Zimmeni's paraphrase 
of the Persian legends on dI least a level with those of the 
mierptnerof Hellenic myths. ... l^ie book will be s notable 
_jji. — ._ .>._ i;i .- r .1 ...1 .g know tlic great 



of them, are de«rving of high praises , . , Miss Zimnicnii 
tmnslalions In this volume can be read with great pleasure . . . 
L striking feature of the volume Is Mr. Gosse's narrative poetn, 
^....., ._ ^.„_.,_ ...,_,. =_ ._.. =_ _.. — . ciheplc- 



id death," — jilkiHoiim. 



"Miss Zimmi 
result appears ii 






The 



1 longUBEe Dt once dignihed and simple, free 
iiuni aiiKuiiiuu, itiiA at the Same time sufficiently nnlitiuaisl to 
carry one into the atmosphere of the stories iheoisdves. . . . 
The choice of legends Is a wise one. Miss Zlmmem Is rt^ly the 
Gist to introduce English readers to Perslaa legends in h worthy 
and atliactive manner, and if her fine stories ^d admirable way 
of telling were presented in a reasonable form and at a nasoa- 
Blileeosl,'7'Ai(£/iVo/AVnpiwDuldenjoyawidepopularily, . , , 
Mr. Gosse'i poem will be enjoyed beyond anlicrpatlon : 00 sus- 
tained eHbrt of lus comes up to this last. ' Firdusi in Edk,' 
Dignified as its Oriental surroundings, yet ^mple and natural iii 
treolmeni. il is among the finest narrative poems (hat haire 
appeared for some limE." — S. Lani-Ponli, in 3 kt Aiadtrnj. 

" Her fine appreclntion of the spirit of the poet which has 

enabled her to invest her creation with a garment al once so wiell 

k1 to it, and so adapted lo please modem readers, ran hardly 

we think, to gain her praise, even from those who would be 

. __. ._ J J _.__ ._i_.___i.=_ _ ^ Considering nil 
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these things, we cannot but believe that Miss Zimmem's work 
will meet with such acceptance as >*ill justify her own expectations 
when, in her preface, she expressed the hope that it had been 
reserved for her to make more widely known some of the immor- 
tal beauties contained in Firdusi's poem." — British Quarterly 
Review. 

*' Miss Zimmem has been well advised in attempting to para- 
phrase this work. In one volume she presents her readers with 
the essence and the gist of Firdusi's Epic, carrying the story 
down as far as the death of Rustem — that is, as far as the end of 
the purely poetical portion of the poet's work. She has selected 
well, and written the stories in a vivid style. Firdusi's stories may 
have a chance of becoming really popular in England." — TAe 
Times, 

"Seems likely to effect something towards removing the 
reproach of almost total ignorance in this country of the writings 
of one of the most famous of Oriental poets." — Daily News. 

*' Miss Zimmem has accomplished a great and laborious work, 
for which all persons capable of taking pleasure in the tenderest 
love, or in adventures which stir the soul like marti.al music, will 
give her most hearty thanks. Not only with fine literary tact, but 
with just poetic intuition, Miss Zimmern has retold these poems 
of Firdusi. . . . In the 'Shah Nfimeh,' modem poets will discover 
a very mine of poetic material, while the schoolboy can delight 
in its thrilling wonders and thrilling adventures as he does in 
' Robinson Crusoe,' or in ' Gulliver's Travels.' The version before 
us IS in all respects an import.-int addition to English literatiu-e." — 
Morning Post, Dec. «8, 1882. 

•• Of Miss Zimmem's fitness for writing stories of this kind there 
need be no question. She has in other fields of literature shown 
how well she could adapt the productions of foreign writers to 
British tastes. In this case she had to compress enormously long 
stories into moderate compass. She had to keep in mind that 
the imagery of Persian poetry was not always likely to be either 
acceptable to or understood by the British reader, and she had to 
invest the stories with something of a modem interest. Not that 
she prop>osed to change the incidents, or to modernise the cha- 
racters who moved in the stories ; but she had to remember the 
tastes of to-day, and to give to her re-told stories the acceptable 
flavour. She has done this admirably. — Scotsman. 

Also an Jkdition de luxe^ on Dutch Hand-made 
Paper, Super Roy. Quarto, limited to 200 copies. 
Artist's Proofs on Japanese Paper, signed and 
numbered, bound in Parchment extra 3 3 o 

Later Impressions, limited to 300 copies, on 
English Super Roy. 4to., the Etchings on India 
Paper, unsigned, bound in Cloth extra 2 2 o 

0*« A limited number of these editions may still be had. 
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George Herbert's Poems. 

THE TEMPLE : Sacred Poeras and Private 
Ejaculations. By Mr. George Herbert. Small 
Crown. N^w Edition^ with Introductory Essay 
by J. Henry Shorthouse, Author of "John 
Inglesant." 

This is a facsimile reprint by typography oj 
the Original Edition of 1633. No pains have been 
spared to make this an exact replica as regards 
papery size^ prints and binding, 

4th Edition, Sheep, imitation of Original Binding o 



Paper boards, Old Style, uncut edges 
Imitation Morocco 



••• o 
••• o 



"The style of Mr. Shorthouse's dainty little preface is, we 
should say, nearly perfect in its kind. . . From the delicate 
bit of word-painting with which it oixjns to the closing paragraph 
there is one clear thought runbing through the whole." — 
Spectator, 

*• This charming reprint has a fresh value added to it by the 
Introductory Essay of the Author of 'John InglesanU ' *' — 
Academy, 



POEMS AND HYMNS. By the Rev. G. T. 
Coster, of Whitby. Fcap. 8vo., cloth extra, 

^UL CUgCS .<• *•. •*• ... ... ..« ^j 

*' The descriptive poems are very fine, especially ' The Village.* 
•Early Days,' and 'The Children.' These suggest Crabbe in 
inithuilness of portrayal and purity of expression. The hymns 
are also possessed of more than average merit "-^Z>^^ Mercury, 



5 o 

5 o 

6 o 



TALES OF MODERN OXFORD. By 

the Author of " Lays of Modern Oxford." 
Crown 8 vo., cloth extra o 6 



sa 



SPECIMEN OF THE ILLL'STR.4TIONS, 
By L, Alha TAUEHn, R.A. 




New and Recent Books. 



FOOTPRINTS : Nature seen on Us Human 
Side. By Sarah Tytleb, Author of "Papers 
for Thoughtful Girls," &c. With [25 111 us nations. 
3iid and cheaper ediiion. Crown Sva., cloth extra., 
gilt edges o 

" A book of real worth."— S/wrtj/or. 

MODERN MISSIONS: Their Trials and 
Triumphs. liy Robert Young, Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Missions of the Free Church of 
Scotland. With many Illustrations, and a Mis- 
sion Map- Third edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra o 
■•Tells ihe grmlslory odhe trials and triumphs ol AtaJim 
itiuiam. It was n hjippy idea to endeavour to inoiude thai 
slo:y, as briefly told a* might be, in one imall volume, so thai 
Chriitian people al every Church might read within iti toot 
hundred pages the title of wlial hits been done in every land 
and in all sorts of Christians for the evangeliialian of mankind. 
This book should certainly be placed upon Ihe shelves of parish, 
congregaltonal, and Sundny-sahool libraries. It is brief fuid 
comprwensive.'' — -CkriitiaH iVffrtJ. 

GERMAN LIFE AND LITERATURE. 

In a Series ol Biographical Studies, By A. H. 
Japp, LL.D, Demy 8vo., cloth o 1 



" This volume, as a whole, is 

jnly lileiBry ability, and, . 



dutTBClerised by thorough ne 

cemment, an always ni:iDly lilt ^ , , , .. 

moml healthiness of lone. In fncl, we are not acquainted wllb 



any English work, or. for that matter, with any ContmenlHl or 
American work, which we could place with so much confidence 
In the hands of a young student of modem German literature aa 
the volume under review, and as special proof of our assertion mi 
would select the essay on Goethe. . . . For this work we 
must express ancere graiilude to the author."— .S^te«w. 

" There is a good den! of purely bioffraphloal interest in some 
oF these articles. The essay on Lesslng is full and shorn 
reading. . . . The article on Moses Mendelssohn is the best 
that Dr. Japp has done. It is well filled with facts ; it tells an 
interesting story fairly well ; and Mendelssohn's pbioe in the 
hisioiy of Jewish thought baa been appreciated". — SalurJay 
Hrvitw. 

' ■ By far Ihe beat account of Moses Mendelssohn accessible lo 
English rciiders. ... No better introduction lo the study of 
modem German lileraiure could be desired."— .Ifr. Join 
Stiadgras! in his ncenlly fuhUshcd tramlaUaH af Hnne't 
" HiligioH and FhihisfHy in Gtrmany." 
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THE TEMPLE : Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations. By Mr. George Herbert. Small 
Crown. New Edition^ with Introductory Essay 
by J. Henry Shorthouse, Author of "John 
Ingles ANT. " 

This is a facsimile reprint by typography oj 
the Original Edition of 1633. No pains have been 
spared to make this an exact replica as regards 
papery size^ print, and binding, 

4th Edition, Sheep, imitation of Original Binding 050 

Paper boards, Old Style, uncut edges 050 
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•• The style of Mr. Shorthoiise's dainty little preface is, we 
should say, nearly perfect in its kind. . . From the delicate 
bit of word-painting with which it opens to the closing paragraph 
there is one clear thought runuing through the whole." — 
Spectator, 

"This charming reprint has a fresh value added to it by the 
Introductory Essay of the Author of 'John InglesanU " — 
Academy, 



TALES OF MODERN OXFORD. By 

the Author of " Lays of Modem Oxford." 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra o 6 o 



POEMS AND HYMNS. By the Rev. G. T. 
Coster, of Whitby. Fcap. 8vo., cloth extra, 
gilt edges ... ... ... ... ... ... o 5 o 

" The descriptive poems are very fine, especially ' The Village.' 
* Early Days,' and 'The Children.' These suggest Crabbe in 
truthnilness of portrayal and purity of expression. The hymns 
are also possessed of more than average mtiiC— Leeds Mercury, 



SPECIMEN OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Uy L. Alua Taue^ia, R-A, 




ZIMMERN'S -EPIC OF KINGS." 



FOOTPRINTS: Nature seen on its Human 
Side. By Sarah Tvtler, Author of "Papers 
for Thoughtful Girls," &c. With 175 Illustrations, 
znd and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 
gilt edges o 

" A book or rial uronh." — Sptclaior. 

MODERN MISSIONS: Their Trials and 
Triumphs. liy RiiBERT YuUNG, Assistant Secre- 
tary 10 the Missions of the Free Church of 
.Scotland. With many Illustrations, and a Mis- 
sion Map. Third edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra O 
"Tells Ihc great story of the trials and triumphs of Modem 
Minions, It was a happy idea lo endeavour 10 include ihal 
story. 33 briefly told as inighi be, in one small volume, so thai 
Clirisii.m people of every Church might road Within its fonr 
huDilrcd puses ihcIAle of what has been done in every land 
and by all i^orts of Christians for the evangetisaiion of mankind. 
This book should ccnainly be platwd upon the shelves of puristi, 
eoogreBalionttl, and Sunday -sirhool libraries. ll is brief nod 
comprehensive."' — ChrisliaH Worltl. 

GERMAN LIFE AND LITERATURE. 

In a Scries of Biographical Studies. By A. H. 
jAPPi LL.D. Demy 8 vo., cloth 01 



" This TOlume, as a whole, is admirable, each chapter being 
charaelerised by thoroughness, impartiality, fine critical dis- 
cernment, an always mninly literary abiliiy. and. above all, B 
moral healthiness of tune. In fact, we are not acquainled wllh 
any Englisti work, or, for that matter, with any Conlinenlal or 
American work, which we could place with so much confidence 
in the hands of a young atudonlof modem German lilcnitur« oa 
the volume under review, and as special proof of our assertion we 
would select the essay on Goethe. . . . For this viorit we 
must express sincere gratitude to the author." — Sptctator. 

" There is a good deal of purely biographical inieicst in some 
of these articles. T)]e essay on Lessing li full and shows 
reading. ■ . . The article 00 Moses Mendelssohn is the best 
that Dr. Japp has done. It is welt tilled with lacts ; it tells an 
interesting sloty fairly well ; and Mendelssohn's place in the 
history oT Jewish thought has been appieciateJ > — Saturday 
Stvieto. 

" By far the best account ol Moses Meoddssohn accessible lo 
English renders. . . . No beller introduction to the study of 
modem German literature could be desired/' — -Mr. yohn 
SRodgmii in hii nceally fuilisliid IraHslalioH of HiiK^t 
" sSigioa and Phitmofhy in Girmanji.'' 



New and Recent Books. 



FOOTPRINTS : Nature seen on its Human 
Hide, By Sakah Tyxler. Author of "Papers 
for Thoughtful Girls," &c. With 135 Iliustrations. 
and and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo., doth extra. 
Kill edges o 

" A Look of rtil vronh." — Sfcclalor. 

MODERN MISSIONS: Their Trials and 
Triumphs. By Robert Young, Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Missions of the Free Church of 
Scotland. With many Illustrations, and a Mis- 
sion Map. Third edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra o 
"Telb llie great story of the trials and triumphs of AtaUnt 
Miuiimi. It wu a happy idea to codcavour lo include Ibal 
alory, as briefly told as might be, In one small volume, so that 
Christian people of every Churi^ might read within its four 
hundred pages the tale o( what has been done in ewry land 
and by all sons at L'hrislians for the evangeUsaCion of mankind. 
This book should certainly be placed upon the shelves of parish, 
congregational, and Sunday-srtiool librariei. It is brief Hud 
comprdienslve.'' — Chrhlian World. 



GERMAN LIFE AND LITERATURE. 

In a Series ol Kiographical Studies. By A. H. 
Japp, LL.D. Demy Svo., cloth i 



"This volume, as a whole, is admirable, eaah chapter being 
characterised by thoroughness, impartiality, line critical dis- 
cemment, on always mjuly literary ability, mid, above all, a 
moral healthiness of tone. In fact, we are not acquainted with 
any English work, or, for that matter, with any Continental or 
American work, which we could place with so much confidenoe 
in the handi of a young student of modem Orman literature as 
the volume under reiiew, and as special proof of our aaserlion we 
would select the essay on Goethe. . . , For this vrork we 
must express sincere gratitude to the author." — Sfataler. 

" There is a good deal of purely biographical interest in some 
of these articles. The essay on Lessing is full and shows 
reading. . . . The article on Moses Mendelssohn is the best 
' 1 Dr. Japp has done. It is well Riled with faci 



" By [ar the best account of Moses Mendelssohn accessible to 
Engli^ readers, ... No better introduction 10 the study of 
modem German literature could be desired.*'— ^fr, j/oia 
Snaifyrat' ii *''J rtantly publiihid IraHslalian of Hetnit 
" HiligioH ami Pkihi^hy in Gtrminj." 
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MEDITATIONS & DISQUISITIONS 

ON THE FIRST PSALM ; On the Penitential 
and the Consolatorj- Psalms. By Sir RrCHARD 
Baker, Knight, Author of "The Chronicle of 
England," Slc. &c. A verbatim reprint in modem 
spelling. WithIntroductionbyRev.A.B.GROSART, 
LL.D,, F.S.A. Portrait and Autograph. Crown 
Svo., doth o 

'■ We have long linown ihc comments of Sir Richard Baiter, 
and we have often wondered how Ihcy escaped reprinting. . . . 
He turns hie text over and over, and *ei$ it in new liehli, 
and mnkes it spailcle and Hash in ihe sunlight after a mnnna 
litlle known among the blind critics of the mldnighl school. 
Deep experience, remarkable shrewdness, and great spHiuaill; 
are combined in Sir Richard. It is hard to quote from him, for 

sentences than ^most any other writer. "— TAi Smird and Trvwel. 



THOMAS CARLYLE, The Man and His 

Books. Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, 
Table Talk, and Anecdotes of Himself and his 
Friends. By Wm. Howie Wylie. Third edi- 
tion, revised and corrected. Crown 8vo., cloth extra o 

Reviewing Ihe latest volumes on Carlyle, tbe Sfalalar of No- 
vember 13, 1861, says:— "The best specimen is that by Mr. 
Howie Wylie, previously reviewed (n these columns, a work 
which we fcnow to have been read with pleasuro by at least one 
warm and Intimate friend of Carlyle, and to which, after perusing 
others of its kin. we return with a somcwliat heightened citlmBte. 
Irom the point of view of Ihe critic." 

" One of the most masteily biographies— a bit of work, in- 
deed, which it would be hard to Surpass for sympalhv. delicacy, 
liberality of view, and wealth of friendly insight."— CM/nw/oriir)! 



SUNSHINE AND SHADOWS: Sketches 

of Thought, Philosophic and Religious. By 

William Benton Clulow, author of '■ Essays 

of a Recluse.'' New and enlarged edition, with 

Portrait and Appendix, Crown Svo., clolhextra... O 

■' Should be a great favourite with the small class of readeis 

who love condensed and concentrated expression, and who value 

a book in so ^ as it sets them thinking for Ihemselres. Such 

readers will r^ard 'Sunshine and Shadows' as great spoil, as ■ 

companion in rambles, a booh to be pencilled in the margin, to 

be taken down at odd moments as a refreshment. Renders who 

love Landor and Hare and Pascal will welcome Mr. Clulow's 

work and priie it highly." — Bradford Observer. 



New and Recent Books. 



••LIVES WORTH LIVING" SERIES. 
** An interesting series of biographical sketches ; though it is 
entitled a ' Book of Biographies for Girls,' it may be profitably 
and pleasantly used by other readers." — Spectator. 

"The biographies of women whose lives were well worth 
relating, excellently told by one who has not only the power of 
expression, but also the gift of sympathy. Indeed, it may profit 
and interest any reader."—/^*/// Mall Gazette, 



3. MASTER MISSIONARIES : Studies in 
Heroic Pioneer Work. By Alexander H. Japp, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. New and cheaper edition o 3 6 

• • An extremely interesting book. The reader need not be afraid 
of falling mto beaten tracks here." — The Guardian, 

•• A collection of sketches from the practised pen of Dr. Japp, of 
men who have rendered good service to their race. All are 
graphic and very interesting." — Nonconformist. 

•'It brings before the reader a vivid conception of all the 
grandest chapters in pioneer effort throughout the world. There 
are many who must have felt the want of just such a handy book 
as this, and these will be grateful to Dr. Japp." — Glasgow Mail, 

•* A really excellent and readable book." — Literary Churchman, 



4. LABOUR AND VICTORY. By A. H. 

Japp, LL.D. Memoirs of Those who deserved 
Success and Won it. Third edition, Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra ... ... ... ... ... ... o 3 6 



Sir James Outram. 
Thomas Edward. 
Sir James Simpson. 
William Ellis. 



Bishop Selwyn. 
Sir Titus Salt. 
Thos Davidson. 
Friedrich Augusti. 



'• There must assuredly be a large number of readers to whom 
these stories of the lives of such men will prove very acceptable." 
— Spectator. 

" We should be glad to see this volume in the hands of thou- 
sands of boys and young men.'* — Leeds Mercury. 

•* Just the sort of reading which should be put into the hands 
of a boy, while grown men may also read it with profit." — Court 
Circular, 

" Dr. Japp makes good use of the materials on which his 
sketches are founded, and always writes in an interesting and 
instructive style." -Inquirer, 
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Crown 8vo., clolh exlra per vol. O 

1, Leaders of Men. 

2, Wise Words and Loving Deeds. 

3. Master Missionaries. 

4. Labour and Victory. 

, LEADERS OF MEN: A Book of Biogra- 
phies specially written for Young Men. By H. A. 
Page, author of "Golden Lives." Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, with Portraits. Third edition ,,. o 

The Prince Consort. I 

Commodore Goodeaough. 
Robert Uick. ! 

George Moore. 



Lord Lawrence. 



Samuel Greg. 
Andrew Reed. 
John Duncan. 
Dr. John Wilson. 



e thon 



devotion 10 

He has done his work with care and good tasie."— S^/ator. 

" No one knows beiurthan Mr. PnKC how to pui within mode- 
rate compeus the outstanding features of a ItfE thai has blesMid 
the world so as lo present a striking and impressive picture. This 

young meD, ai 

'■ Here is n book which should be in the hands of every boy ia 
the kingdom in whose mind it is desirable to implant a true ideal 
of life, and a just nolloQ of the proper objects of ambition ; and 
we may congratulate Mr. Page upon having carried out his task 
with all possible cure and skill. ' l.eadera of NTen ' is every way 
an admirable volume." -Court Circular. 

a. WISE WORDS & LOVING DEEDS : 

A Book of Biographies for Girls. By E. CONDER 



Gray. Crown 8vo., 
Fourth edition 


clott 


extra, with Portraits. 
036 


Mary Somerville. 
Lady Duff Gordon. 
Sarah Martin, 
Ann Taylor. 
Charlotte Elliott. 




Madame Feller. 
Baroness Bunsen. 
Amelia Sievcking. 
Mary Carpenter. 
CatherineTaii. 


"A series of brightly- writ len skel 
women. The subjects are well ch 
Salurdny Brview. 


sen and «cll treated."— 
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THE HUMAN VOICE AND THE 

CONNECTED PARTS ; A Popular Guide for 
Speakers and Singers, By Ur. J. Farrar, With 
Thiriy-nioe lUuslraiions. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, c 



" No doubl there are mnay worlu of the same kind, but wo are 
bound 10 sajf thai we have never met with one wliere the de- 
scriptions o( the whole vocalapparatus are tnulcd In so populnr a 
manner. The chapter devoted lo the explanation of the voicei 
and their eowpaa coninins some veiy good hints as lo the 
management of the various parts conceme.i In vcicalisatlon. We 
tnajr add thai the work contains Ihiny-nine ill usliBi ions, all of 



h Ihei 



<I Timtl. 



" A work thai is sure to be found of Teal practical V( 
Brititk Quariirly Reuiiuj. 
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New and Recent Books. 



INDUSTRIAL CURIOSITIES: Glances 
Here and There in the World of Labour. Written 
and Edited by Alexander Hay Japp, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. New and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra ... ... ... ... ... ... o 3 6 

" Would make an excellent prize or present-book, especially 
for boys with a taste for miscellaneous information. Anyone, 
however, whose notion of a book is not limited to novels ought 
to be able to read it with pleasure, and can hardly do so without 
profit. ' ' — Academy, 

•* Dr. Japp travels through a variety of subjects, always 
entertaimng and instructive. ' — Spectator. 

** Nowadays boys are so fed upon story books and books of 
adventure that we welcome a book which tells them something , 

about the fects of the world they live in." — Graphic. 



OLD FAITHS IN NEW LIGHT. By 

Newman Smyth, D.D. Crown 8vo., cloth ...036 



PLANT LIFE : Popular Papers on the Pheno- 
mena of Botany. By Edward Step. With 148 
Illustrations drawn by the Author. Third 
Thousand. Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... ..036 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

•' The author has produced a little volume well suited to attract 
the attention and stimulate the curiosity of the student. By 
clothing the dry details of morphological construction with in- 
formation as to the life history of plants, and by calling attention 
to the varied adaptations of form to function, he has lollowed in 
the wake of that numerous band of naturalists who have at once 
done so much to extend the bounds of botanical science, and to 
make it attractive to the amateur." — Athen<Bum. 

*' More delightful reading for the country at this season of the 
year authors and publishers have not provided for us." — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

" The author has done his work well." — English Mechanic. 

••An unpretending book, whose contents cover a very great 
extent of botanical ground, particularly those parts which are new 
and interesting. ... AH abundantly and well illustrated, 
proving the author to be a man of thorough botanical culture 
and possessing much grace of literary style." — Science Gossip. 
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George Herbert's Poems. 

THE TEMPLE : Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations. By Mr. George Herbert. Small 
Crown. New Edition^ with Introductory Essay 
by J. Henry Shorthouse, Author of "John 
Inglesant." 

This is a facsimile reprint by typography oj 
the Original Edition of 1633. No pains have been 
spared to make this an exact replica as regards 
paper^ size, print, and binding, 

4th Edition, Sheep, imitation of Original Binding 050 

Paper boards, Old Style, uncut edges 050 

Imitation Morocco o 6 o 

"The style of Mr. Shorthouse's dainty little preface is, we 
should say, nearly perfect in its kind. . . From the delicate 
bit of word-painting with which it opens to the closing paragraph 
there is one clear thought runbing through the whole." — 
Spectator, 

'•This charming reprint has a fresh value added to it by the 
Introductory Essay of the Author of 'John InglesanU'** — 
Academy, 



TALES OF MODERN OXFORD. By 

the Author of "Lays of Modern Oxford." 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra 06 



POEMS AND HYMNS. By the Rev. G. T. 
Coster, of Whitby. Fcap. 8vo., cloth extra, 

^lil CU^CS •.. ... ••• •.• ..a ...O 

" The descriptive poems are very fine, especially ' The Village.' 
'Early Days,' and 'The Children.' These suggest Crabbe in 
truthfulness of portrayal and purity of expression. The hymns 
are also possessed of more than average mtni," ^Leeds Mercury, 
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THE TREASURE BOOK OF CON- 
SOLATION : For all in Sorrow or Suffering. 
Compiled and Edited by Benjamin Orme, M.A., 
Editor of "The Treasure Book of Devotional 
Reading/' Crown 8vo., cloth extra, gilt top ... o 3 6 

OPINIONS OF THK PRESS. 

*• The book is a striking testimony to the fact that, whatever 
else Christianity may be, it is emphatically a power that consoles. 
Pain and sorrow, as mirrored in these extracts, are no accidents 
of human life, not evil to be endured with what firmness a man 
may, but something by which life is made wider, deeper, purer, 
and infinitely more glorious than it otherwise could have been. 
Pain is transfigured in the light of a larger life, when it is accepted 
by the sufferer as a step towards the grand optimism ot 
Christianity, in which all things are regarded as working together 
for good. With great taste and judgment, and with wide 
catholicity of sentiment, Mr. Orme has made his selections. 
His book is, indeed, a book of consolation. We believe it will 
find a welcome in many a household, and help many who suffer to 
bear their pain hopefully." — Spectator. 



BEAUTIES AND FRIGHTS, WITH 
THE STORY OF BOBINETTE. By Sarah 
Tytler, Author of " Papers for Thoughtful Girls," 
" Footprints, " &c. Illustrated by M. E. 
Edwards. Second Edition. Small 8vo., cloth 
extra, gilt edges 026 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" Delightful sketches of girls' lives." — Academy. 

" Miss Tytler is one of the few writers of modem times who 
know how to write girls' stories. It is impossible for her to be 
dull ; her tales are always sprightly, easy, and clever, and while 
she does not condescend to preach, there are admirable life-lessons 
to be learned in all she writes." — Literary World, 

•' Qever bits of character sketching."— /»i/Mj>k^f' Circular. 
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THE"LIVES WORTH LIVING" SERIES 
OF POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. Illuslrated. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extr<i per voL c 

1. Leaders of Men. 

2. Wise Words and Laving Deeds. 
3- Master Missionaries. 
4. Labour and Victory. 




LEADERS OF MEN: A Book of Biogra- 
phies sfwcially written for Young Men. By H. A. 
Page, author of "Golden Lives." Crown 3vo,, 

with Portraits. Third edition ... o 

The Prince Consort. 1 Samuel Greg. 

Commodore Goodenough. Andrew Reed. 

Robert Dick. John Duncan. 

Geoi^e Moore. I Dr. John Wilson. 

Lord Lawrence. 
. Page Ihnioughly brings out the diBinlerestediKU and 

'-=-'■ ---nswhichcharaeieriwthemfn of whom he wriW« 

Drk with care andgixx! Iniic." — Spalalor. 
•' No one knows lielierlhan Mr. Pajje how to pul within mode- 
rale compass the outstanding fealures of a life thai has blessed 
the world 30 as lo present a striking and impressive picture. This 
is Just the volume 10 enlace the views and lo ennoble the mms of 
young men. and lo such we specially commend il."~Lilerarf 

■' Here is a book which should be in the hands of every boy in 
the kingdom In whose mind il is desirable to implant a true Jdeai 
of life, and a just notion of the proper objects of ambition ; and 
we may congratulate Mr. Page upon having carried out his task 
with nil possible care and skill. ' Insiders of Men ~ 
an admitaUe volume." -Cnurl Circular. 
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. WISE WORDS & LOVING DEEDS : 

A Book of Biographies for Girls. By E. Conder 
Gray. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, with Porlra"— 
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Fourth edilio 
Mary Somerville. 
Lady Duff Gordon. 
Sarah Martin. 
Ann Taylor. 
Charlotte Elliott. 

" A scries of lirighlly-wrili 
women, llie subjccls ale 
StilurAij Krviaii. 



Madame Feller. 
Baroness Btinsen. 
Amelia Sieveking. 
Mary Carpenter. 
Catherine Tail. 
1 sketches of lives of remarkable 



New and Recent Books. 



VERS DE SOClfeTfe & PARODY, with 
other Essays. By H. A. Page, Author of "De 
Quincey," and " Thoreau." Crown 8vo., cloth extra 026 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

• ' We have been much interested in this amusing and instructive 
volume, the first half of which is devoted to "Vers de Soci^te 
and Parody." ... If published alone this essay itself would 
have deserved to have been placed alongside of the famous 
Rejected Addresses. " — Literary IrVorld, 



THE WAY TO FORTUNE: A Series of 
Short Essays, with Illustrative Proverbs and Anec- 
dotes from many sources. Third edition. Small 
8vo., cloth extra o 2 6 

OPINIONS OF THE PKESS. 

" Profusely illustrated with proverbs and anecdotes, which 
being throughout apt to the injunctions, are likely to act as useful 
memories, when the text of "The Way to Fortune " is not at 
hand." — Th£ Inquirer, 

" The author is not only a man with a large outlook upon 
human affairs, but with a wide and varied knowledge of English 
literature. Any young man — or, for that matter, any young 
woman — who will lay the counsels of this book to heart, cannot 
fail to find the way to nobility, fniitfulness, and usefulness of life, 
if not to fortune. We could wish nothing better for this book 
than to see it in the hands of all who set any value on self-help."— 
Literary World, 

"This is not a big book, but it contains no fewer than fifty 
essays. Each is necessarily brief, and yet there is not one that 
does not contain a large amount of wisdom, made more effective 
by the help of illustrative proverbs and anecdotes. We gratefully 
recognise the high-toned manliness and spirituality of the skilful 
maker of the book. It ought to become a standard, and will make 
a useful present to a young man — all the more that it is certain to 
be read, so full is it ot interest, so amusing and vivacious, as well 
as instructive and solid." — The Freetnan, 

" Bright, pithy, and readable. The author must be a perfectly 
omnivorous reader. The tone is wholesome and vigorous, and 
not a little of the instruction given is specially suited to correct the 
errors of a too-luxurious age."— Glasgow Mail, 
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MEDITATIONS & DISQUISITIONS 

ON THE FIRST PSALM; On the Penitential 
and the Consolatory Psalms. Hy Sir Richard 
Baker, Knight, Author of "The Chronicle of 
England," &c. &c. A verbatim reprint in modem 
spelling. With Introduction by Rev. A. B. GRasART, 
LL.D,, F.S.A. Portrait and Autograph. Crown 
Svo., doth o 

"We have long known the comment! of Sir Richard Baker, 
and we have often wondcied how they escaped repriniing. , . . 
He turns his text over an<t over, and sets it In new ligtits, 
and makes It sparkle and flash in Ihe sunlight after a manner 
little known airiung the blind critics or the midnight school. 
Deep erpcrience, remarkable shrewdness, and gnat spirlliiahljr 
are combined in Sir Richard. Ii is hard to quote from him, for 
he i9 always good alike, and ^t he has more memoratrie 
sentences ihan^raosl any other wnter," — Tie Su/oni ami Trmmt, 



THOMAS CARLYLE, The Man and His 

Books. Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, 
Table Talk, and Anecdotes of Himself and his 
Friends. By Wm. Howie Wvlie, Third edi- 
tion, revised and corrected. Crown Svo., cloth extra O 
Reviewing the latest volumes on Carlyle. the Sfcitatar of No- 
veniber la, iBBi. says: — "Tlie best specimen is that by Mr. 
Howie Wylie, previously reviewed in these columns, a work 
which we know to hnve t>Kn read with pleasure by at least one 
warm and intimate friend of Carlyle, and lo which, after perusing 
others of its kin. we return vriih a .somewhat heightened esllmate, 
from the point of view of the critic." 

"One of the most masterly biographies— a bit of work, in- 
deed, which it woutd be h,ml lo surpass for sympathy, delicacy, 
litietality ol view, and wealth of friendly insight. " — t^enlrmforarj 

SUNSHINE AND SHADOWS: Sketches 
of Thought, Philosophic and Religious. By 
William Benton Clulow, author of 'Essays 
of a Recluse.'' New and enlai^ed edition, with 

Portrait and Appendix. Crown Svo., cloth extra... o 

" Should be a great favourite with Ihe small class of readers 
who love condensed and concentrated expression, and who value 
a book in so far ai it sets theni thinking for themselves. Such 
readers will regard 'Sunshine and Shadows' afi great spoil, as A 
companion in rambles, n book la be pencilled in the margin, to 
be taken down at odd moments as a relresbment. Readers who 
love Landor and Hare and Pascal will welcome Mr. Clulow's 
work and prise it highly."— flnjrf/iin/ Oistn-cr. 
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THE STARRY BLOSSOM, &. OTHER 

STORIES. By M, Bktham-Edwards, Amhor 
of " Minna's Holiday," &c. Illuslrations by Miss 

^ Sahworth. Small 8vo., doth exira... o I 




New and Recent Books. 



DAN STAPLETON'S LAST RACE. By 
Mrs. Milne Rae, Author of " Morag," " Hart- 
\c\-^h Tower?," Ac. Small 8vo,, cloth i-stra ... c 
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George Herbert's Poems. 




THE TEMPLE : Sacred Poems and Private 






Ejaculations. By Mr. George Herbert. Smalt 






Crown, New Edition, with Introductory Essay 






by J. Henry Shorthouse, Author of 'John 






Ingles ANT." 




Tlds is a facsimile reprint by typvgrapky oj 
the Originat Edition of 1633. Nopiuns have been 
spared to make this an exact repliia ai regards 
paper, size, print, and binding. 




4lh Edition. Sheep, imitation of Original Binding 5 






Paper boards, Old Style, uncut edges % 






Imitation Morocco 6 






'■The style of Mr. Shonhouie's riunly little preface ti. we 
should say, nearly porfcgl in its kind. . . From the delloale 
Iril of word-pain ling with which il opens to the cloMng paragraph 
(hrre 15 one dear thought runbing through the whole,''— 
Sftelal<ir. 






"This charming reprint has a fresh value added lo it by ibe 
Inlroducloty Essny of Ihu Aulhor of 'John InElesanl.'"— 






TALES OF MODERN OXFORD. By 






the Aulhor of "Lays of Modern Oxford," 






Crown 8vo.. cloth extra 6 


" 




POEMS AND HYMNS. By the Rev. G. T. 






Coster, of Whitby. Feap. Bvo,, cloth extra. 






gilt edges 5 







■' The descripli™ poems nre very fine, especially ' The Village.' 
' Early Dnys,' and ■ The Children.' These suggest Crabbe in 

are also possessed of more than avefage merit. "-^Amb Mercnry. 




^ 
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New and Recent Books. 



PRINCIPLES TO START WITH. By 

Isaac Watts, D.D. Introduction by Thomas 
BiNNEY, D.D. Seventh Thousand. 32mo, red 
edges, cloth elegant, or in the new wood bindin g : 
maple, cedar, walnut, and sycamore 

"A gem in the way of printing and binding, while the excellence 
of the short practical precepts offered by the writers can hardly 
be over-esli mated." — /^oc/i. 

" Cannot be pondered and practised without an elevating 
effect."— Ou//ook. 

"Just the sort of book for a young man setting out in life. It 
can easily be carried in the waistcoat pwcket, and we can conceive 
of no better va/fe mecum. It is seldom that we meet with so much 
good sense packed into so small a si^ce."* — Congregationaiist. 



THE CHILDREN'S BOUQUET OF 

Verse and Hymn. Gathered by Aunt Sarah and 
Cousin Grace. 32mo, red edges, cloth elegant, 
or wood : maple, cedar, walnut, or sycamore ... o 

*' Love for the little ones has clearly been at work in the making 
of this selection ; good taste as weU, and a most catholic sym- 
pathy." — Christian Leader. 

" Its little verses and hymns are selected with fine taste and 
appreciation of children's likings. Externally, the book is a little 
gem."- Baptist. 

"One of the daintiest of dainty little books for little people. 
The selection of verses is admirable, containing, with some old 
favourites, many that will be fresh to most children."— Christian. 



THE HISTORY OF RASSELAS, 

Prince of Abyssinia. By Samuel Johnson, LL. D. 
A new edition, small crown 8vo o 



A RIVER HOLIDAY. The Lay of a Boat- 
ing Trip. With 17 Illustrations by Harry 
FuRNiss. Demy 8vo. o 

"This delightful brochure is exquisitively illustrated." — Society. 

"The poem is pointed and graceful, an agreeable holiday 
companion, admirably and proRisely illustrated by Mr. Harry 
Furaiss." — Maidenhead Advertiser, 
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HALF -HOLIDAY HANDBOOKS: 

Guides to Rambles round London. With Maps, 
Illustrations, and Bicycle Routes. Crown 8vo., s. d. 

StCWcU ••• ■•• ••■ ••• ■■• ••• ••■ O Q 

Cloth I o 
I. KINGSTON - ON - THAMES AND 
DISTRICT. 
II. ROUND REIGATE. 
III. DORKING AND DISTRICT. 
IV. ROUND RICHMOND. 
V. GEOLOGICAL RAMBLES ROUND 
LONDON: A Guide to Old-World 
London. 
VI. ROUND TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
VII. GREENWICH, BLACKHEATH, AND 

DISTRICT. 
VIIL FROM CROYDON TO THE NORTH 
DOWNS. 
IX. ROUND BROMLEY, KESTON,AND 

DISTRICT. 

X. ROUND SYDENHAM & NORWOOD. 

XI. WIMBLEDON, PUTNEY, AND 

DISTRICT, including BARNES, 

ROEHAMPTON, MERTON, &c 

EPPING FOREST AND DISTRICT. 

HA MP STEAD, HIGHGATE, 

FINCHLEY, AND DISTRICT. 
GUILDFORD. GODALMING. 
AND DISTRICT. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"We could not do better than consult one of these cheap 
Handbooks." — '^imes. 

" Those • Half-Holiday Handbooks' are very usf'ful. But why 
not * Whole Holiday Pocket Books,' showing where to go, when 
to go.and how togoit? If Mr. Fisher Un win doesn't look sharp, we 
shall have this series out ourselves about Wliitsuntide. " — Punch. 

" Will be a boon to the weary Londoner, anxious to commune 
with nature." — TAc Inquirer. 

'* Capital guides to walks in the districts." — Daily Chronicle. 

" A pleasant and convenient series of books for the guidance 
of the pedestrian.'* — Literary World. 

"An idea with which we and our fellow-naturalists heartily 
sympathise. The series is one marked by that feeling for nature 
which it is so desirable to extend." — "H. W., in BayswaUr 
Chronicle. 

" The publishers have hit upon a good idea in their Half- 
Holiday Handbooks, which are likely to become popular 
favourites."— Graphic, 



New and Recent Books, 



" The publishers have done well in issuing these little readable 
manuals for the guidancb of the Londoner, who, pent up all the 
week over his desk, or otherwise debarred from the sight of more 
natural objects than city sparrows, seeks in the short s[>ace 
granted him by the Saturday half-holiday movement, or on the 
feast-days of St. Lubbock, that closer acquaintance with the 
rural delights so necessary for his bodily and mental health. It 
is, of conrse, impossible in the short space of some seventy or 
eighty small pages to do more than indicate the chief attractions 
of localities so pleasant by nature as those above named ; but 
these are very fairly set forth, and being illustrated by sections of 
a map on the scale of nearly one and a half miles to the inch, 
will be found of decided utility to the pedestrian in search of 
an object."— TAif /'^e/d. 

" F'ulfil their purpose thoroughly as a tourist's companions in 
his rambles about districts within a short distance from London." 
— Bookseller. 

"They combine the useful information of the hackneyed 
local guide-book with something which is rarer and more difficult 
to present— the fostering of a love of nature and the kindling of 
some enthusiasm for the objects generally passed unheeded by 
the run of hohday excursionists, because they have had no chance 
of learning how to observe, nor have tasted the delights of 
it. . . . The information is very closely packed, and justice is 
done to the lovely scenery and scientific novelties of the neigh- 
bourhood. The books are certainly cheap and well got up." — 
Nonconform ist. 

" The best guides of the kind we have yet seen." — Land and 
Water, 

" Will be found to add much interest to a Saturday afternoon 
walk into the country.'' — Nature. 

"Should achieve a wide popularity." — Court Circular. 

"All models of what a gossiping guide-book should be." — 
South London Press. 



OUR NOBLE SELVES; or, Gleanings 
about Grantham Surnames. By the Author of 
" Notes on the Months," " Notes on Unnatural 
History," &c o 



SISTER EDITH S PROBATION. By 

E. CoNDER Gray, Author of "Wise Words. 
Small 8vo., cloth extra 

" The three tales of which this volume is composed are not 
only well written, but cannot fail to strengthen those who read 
them, especially the young, in pure and holy living." — Literary 
World. 
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A Handbook to 
THE FERNERY AND AQlTARIUM. 

containing full directions how to make, slock, and 
maintain Ferneries and Freshwater Aquaria. By 
J- H. MaKTIN and jAMES Whstok. With 43 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra o r 

Paper Covers... o o 



a Issued also in 



a parts, paper covers. 6d. each. 



" Wc cordially recommend it as the best liitle Mviinrron fcnu 
more prelenlious works." — Scitnce Goiiif. 

"Though what Mr. Weston bns 10 say Is comprised within 
Tifly pages, it forms one of Ihe best iniuiuaii on the subject we 
have xen.'—EngliiH AfeeAamc. 

" Few of the people, perhaps, who an: sincere loven of flowos 
and gardent, imagine the ' fern pamdise ' it Is poi^ble for itwm 
to make with very IJtde trouble. To such we would commend 
ibis admirable mnnual. In brief compass, and without wnstine 
words, il tells all thai is necessary to be known lor the gener^ 
cultivation of these lovely pl&au. —Li/iraiy World. 

"Those who are anxious lo know the methods Xsj which the 
fresh-water, the insect, the microscopical and the matine nquaAi, 
are mana^d with success will do well 10 consult Mr. Weston'* 
paces."- FUtd Nalaralist. 

IRtadf. 



ADULTERATIONS OF FOOD {How lo 
Detect the). Uy ihe Author of " Ferns and Fern- 
eries." Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
sewed c 

■■n- 

holder: 
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THE BATH AND BATHING. By Dr. J. 

Farhak, F.R.C.I'.E. Crown 8vo., limp cloth ... o o 9 

"Dr. Fncrar's manual is nol only cheap, but il is so eteor, 
concise, and pniciical ihal no one need fail 10 carry out lii» 
instruclions, or in deriving wise counsel ard diieclion from 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
ARMY EXAMINATION SERIES. 

I. GEOMETRICAL DRAWING: Con- 
ta.ning General Hints to Candidates. Former 
Papers set at ihe Prelimittary and Further Ex- 
aminations, and Four Hundred Questions for 
Practice in Scales and Genera] Problems. By 
C. H. OcTAvius Curtis. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo., cloth extra o 1 

n. A MANUALOF FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
By Le Compte de la Housswe, Officicr de la 
Li5gion d'Honneur, French Examiner for Military, 
and Civil Appointments. Crown Svo., doth extra... o 3 

III. GEOGRAPHY QUESTIONS: Espe- 
cially adapted for Candidates preparing for the 
Preliminary Ex.imination. By R. H. Allpress, 
M.A ., Trin, Coll., Camb. Crown 8vo., cloth extra o 2 

EASY LESSONS IN BOTANY. ByEowARD 

Step, Authorof "Plant Life." With 1 20 Illustrations 
by the Author. Third Edition. Linen covers ... o o 
Also in ivro parts, paper covers, 3d. each. 



"The arrangement is 
there being three or four on almost every page ; 
has done much to simplify the subject." — ScJlao/ Guirdian. 

'■Slillanotherprimerof botany 1 Well, we cannot hare too 

POETICAL READER FOR THE USE 

OF SCHOOLS. Arranged on an entirely new 
principle, with Illustrations specially done for the 

work. In Two Parts, each 

separately. 



o liti: 



^ has managed ic 



out an entirely now line (or his pupils, and one which scorody at 
any poinl crosseslhebeaientrack. . . . To many naden besides 
uhool-children his volumes will prcsrnt all the charms otnoveliy. 
The compiler has evidently a large acqu.iinlance with the poellcal 
literature ot our counlry, and an cicellenl ear for the music of 
poetry, . . . The work islhereforeone oteiceptioualinleresl." — 



Silioolli, 



■d ChnmicU. 
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"ADULTERATIONS OF F 



New and Recent Books. 



AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 

SCHOOLS, Adapted to the Requin 
the Revised Code. In Three Pans. 
each, or complete in one cover 



Adopted by the London School Board. 



FIRST NATURAL HISTORY READER. 

For Standard II. In accordance with the require- 
memsof the Revised Code. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., cloth 




" Wrillen in a simple and pleasaat slyle."— 5f4fw/ G»aTdian. 

"The woodcuts, which arc lo be found on every page, will make 
the lesaont pleasant lo Ihe scholars, and Ihe uit is wisely put 
in a semi^mnversotional form, calculated lo induce iolelligcnt 
reading."— /'a*/ir*(f'i CiriMlar. 



Published every W^ednesday during Term, 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 

A Weekly Newspaper and Review. 



The aim of the promoters is to found a periodical i 
shall include among Its contributors and readers both Grsi 
and Undergraduate members of the University, and whicfl 
shall represent every side of Oxford life; Contributions li 
merit will l>e gladly accepted upon al! subjects, and Aw 
writers of aii opinions. Full and accurate information will t 
obtained from a regular correspondent in each College, aod iaV 
the chief Clubs and Societies of the University. 

The Miinageraent will be in the hands of an Editorial Com- 1 
mittee, which will include Graduates and Undergraduates 

London Publisher: T. FISHER UNWIN. 36, PatemoMefJ 

Square. 

The SHIPWRECKED MARINER: 

a iQunrtcTlQ Aarlllmc Aada^lne. 



Edited by W. R. BUCK, Secretary »/ the ShifnvrttkedM 
Afariiurf Society. 

ILLUSTRATED. 



Published in January, April, July, and October, j 

PRIpE SIXPENCE. 



T. FISHER UNWIN, a6. Palernosier Square. E.G. 
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